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PREFACE. 


±  HE  author  of  these  volumes  made  a  number 
of  improvements  in  the  last  Duodecimo  edition  of 
his  Grammar^  and  inserted  many  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Exercises  and  the  Key;  and  added,  at  the  end 
of  the  Key,  a  copious  Alphabetical  Index  to  all 
the  three  books.  In  consequence  of  these  addi- 
tions imd  variations,  the  proprietors  of  the  work* 
conceived  that  an  improved  edition  of  the  whole, 
in  two  volumes  Ociavo,  in  a  large  letter,  and  on 

superfine  paper,  with  an  appropriate  title,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.  The  author 
lias  therefore  embraced  this  opportunity,  to  revise 
tiie   Grammar,   to   enlarge   it  very   considerably^. 


2  i^R£FAC£. 

and    to   adapt   the    whole   to    the   purposes  in 
view  ** 


In  its  present  form,  the  work  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  persons^  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  in 
their  Libraries.  To  this  privilege  it  may>  perhaps^ 
be  allowed  to  aspire^  as  d  work  coiitaining  an  ample 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  English  Grammar^ 
and  a  copious  illusti^ation  of  those  principles ; 
with  the  addition  of  some  positions  and  discus- 
sions, which  the  author  persuades  himself  are 
not  destitute  of  originality.  It  may  therefore 
serve  as  a  book  of  reference,  to  refresh  the  me- 

« 

mory,  and,  in  some  degree^  to  employ  the  curio- 
sity, of  persons  who  are  skilled  in  grammar,  as 
well  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
wish  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art. 


In  preparing  for  the  Octavo  edition,  the  author 
examined    the  most  respectable  publications  on 


*  The  adJitioDs  occupy  more  than  Ninety  pages  of  the  first  volume ; 
ftnd  arc  mtcrspersed  throughout  the  hook. 
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the  subject  of  gtammar^  that  had  recently  ap^ 
peared;   and  he  has,  in  consequence,  been  thift 
better  enabled  to  extend  and  improve  his  work. 
These  improvements  cpnsist  chiefly  of  a  number 
of  observations,  calculated  to  illustrate  and  con^ 
.  firm  particular  rules  and  positions  contained  in 
the  Grammar ;  and  of  many  critical  disccissjons, 
in  justification  of  some  of  its  parts,  against  which 
objections  bad  been  advanced.    These  discussions 
are  not  pf  smi^  importance,  or  of  a  merely  spe- 
culative nature.    They  respect  some  of  the  esta* 
blish^  prinpiple^  and  arrangements  of  the  lan-r 
guage.      Anfl  t^e  author  presumes,  that  whilst 
they  support  thes^  principles,  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  yiefvs  and  constructions,  which 
the  rpader  may  usefully  apply  to  a  variety  of 
other  occasions. — ^The  improvements  contained  in 
this  edition,   do  not  afiect  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  late  editions  of  the  Grammar, 
the  Exercises,  and  the  Key.    The  correspondence 
of  these  books  with   one  another    remains    un- 
altered. 


4  PREFACE. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Key,  in  their  common 
form,  and  at  their  usual  prices,  will  continue  to 
be  sold,  separately  or  together,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  private  learners. 

JIoMgaUf  near  Yorlc^'       1808» 


INTRODUCTION 


TO   THE    DUODECIMO    EDITION*. 


iV^HEN  the  number  and  variety  of  Engliih  Grammar'!) 
already  published,  and  the  ability  with  wiiich  some  of 
them  are  written,  are  considered,  little  can  be  expected 
from  a  new  compilation,  besides  a  careful  selection  of  the 
oiost  useful  matter,  and  some  degree  of  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
gradual  progress  of  learners.  In  these  respects  seme- 
thing,  perhaps,  may  yet  be  done,  for  the  ease  and  advan- 
tage of  young  persons. 

In  books  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  there  is 
a  medium  to  be  observed,  between  treating  the  subject  in 


*  As  the  Introduction  to  the  Dvodecimo  edition  of  the  Grammar,  coiif 
tains  some  views  and  explanatiens  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  useful  to 
readers  in  general,  as  well  as  to  young  students,  it  is  thought  proper  t» 
retain  it  in  thi«  edition  of  the  work* 
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t 
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so  extensive  and  minute  a  manner,  as  to  embarrass  and 
confuse  their  minds,  by  offering  too  much  at  once  for 
their  comprehensbn  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  conducting 
it  by  such  short  and  general  precepts  and  observations, 
as  convey  to  ihem  no  clear  and  precise  information.  A 
distribution  of  the  parts,  which  is  either  defective  or 
irregular,  has  also  a  tendency  to  perplex  the  young  under- 
standing, and  to  retard  its  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
literature.  A  distinct  general  view,  or  outline,  of  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the'  study  in  wljich  they  are  engaged  ;  a 
gradual  and  judicious  supply  of  this  outline ;  and  a  due 
arrangement  of  the  divisions,  itccording  to  their  natural 
order  and  connexion,  appear  to  be  among  the  best  means 
of  enlightening  the  minds  jof  youth,  and  of  facilitating 
their  acquisition  of  koowledge.     The  author  of  this  work, 

• 

at  the  same  time  that  be  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan, 
which  ntay  be  too  concise  or  too  extensive,  defective  in  its 
parts  or  irregular  in  the  disposition  of  them,  has  studied  to 
render  his  subject  sufficiently  easy,  intelligible,  and  com- 
prehensive. He  does  not  presume  to  have  completely 
attained  these  objects.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  and  wlierein  he  has  failed,  must  be  referred  to 
the  determination  of  the  judicious  and  candid  reader. 

The  method  which  he  has  adopted,  of  exhibiting  the 
performance  in  characters  of  different  sizes,  will,  he  trusts, 
be  conducive  to  that  gradual  and  regular  procedure,  which 
is  ^o  favourable  to  the  business  of  instruction.  The  more 
important  rules,  ^definitions,  and  observations,  and  which 
arc  tl.crefore  the  nwH  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
arc  printed  >ut!i  a  larger  type  ;  whilst  rules  and  remarks 
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that  lire  of  less  consequence,  that  extend  or  diverdify  the 
general  idea,  or  that  serve  as  explanations,  are  contained 
in  the  smaller  letter :  these,  or  the  chief  of  them,  will  be 
perused  by  the  student  to  the  greatest  advantage,  if  post- 
poned till  the  general  system  be  completed.  The  use  of 
notes  and  observations,  in  the  common  and  detached  man- 
ner, at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  would  not,  it  is  imagined, 
be  so  likely  to  attract  the  perusal  of  youth,  or  admit  of  so 
ample  and  regular  an  illustration,  as  a  continued  and  uni- 
form order  of  the  several  subjects.    In  adopting  this  mode, 

care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  it  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
perused  in  a  connected  progress,  or  the  part  contained  in 
the  larger  character  read  in  order  by  itself.  Many  of  the 
notes  and  observations  are  intended,  not  only  to  explain 
the  subjects,  and  to  illustrate  them,  by  comparative  views 
of  the  grammar  of  other  languages,  and  of  the  various 
sentiments  of  English  grammarians ;  but  also  to  invite  tha 
ingenious  student  to  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  prompt  liiui 
to  a  more  enlarged,  critical,  and  pVvilosophical  rescaic!). 

With  respect  to  the  definitions  and  rule?^  it  may  not  be 
improper  more  particularly  to  observe,  that  id  selectir>g 
and  forming  them,  it  has  been  the  author' :>  aim  to  render  ' 
them  as  exact  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  intelligible  to  young  minds,  as  the  nature  of  the  sul)jcct, 
and  the  diiHcuUies  attending  it,  would  admit.  He  pre- 
sumes that  they  are  also  calculated  to  be  readily  committed 
to  memory,  and  easily  retained.  For  this  purpose,  he  has 
been  solicitous  to  select  terms  that  are  smooth  and  volu- 
ble; to  proportion  the  members  of  the  sentences  to  one 
another;  to  avoid  protracted   periods;   and  to  give  \hc 

B  2 
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whole  definition  or  rule,  as  imich  harmony  of  expy^ssion  a» 
he  could  devise. 


From  the  sentiment  geoerafly  admitted,  that  a  proper 
selection  of  fiuilty  composition  is  more  instructive  to  the 
young  grammarian,  than  any  rules  and  examples  of  pro- 
priety that  can  be  given,  the  Compiler  has  been  induced 
to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject ; 
and  though  the  instances  of  false  grammar,  under  the 
rules  of  Syntax,  are  numerous,  it  is  hoped  ihey  will  not 
be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety  and  usefulness  are 
considered. 

In  a  work  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  compilation, 
and  which,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  must  consist 
chiefly  of  materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  others,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  use  which  the 
Compiler  has  made  of  his  predecessors*  labours ;  or  for 
omitting  to  insert  their  names.  From  the  alterations  which 
have  been  frequently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  lan- 
guage, to  suit  the  connexion,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  introduced  ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  uncertainty  to  whom  the 
passages  originally  belonged,  the  insertion  of  names  could 
seldom  be  made  with  propriety.  But  if  this  could  have 
been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  crowd- 
ing the  pages  with  a  repetition  of  names  and  references. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  acknowledge,  in  general  term», 
that  the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of  this 
compilation  is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials,  are 
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Harris,   Johnson,   Lowth,  Priestley,   Beattie,    Sheridan, 
Walker,  and  Coote. 

The  Rules  and  Observations  respecting  Perspicuity, 
&c.  contained  in  the  Appendix,  and  which  are,  chiefly, 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Blair  and  Campbell,  will^ 
it  is  presumed,  form  a  proper  addition  to  the  Grammar. 
The  subjects  are  very  nearly  related;  and  the  study  of 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  in  writing,  appears  naturally  to 
follow  that  of  Grammar.  A  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  both,  will  prepare  and  qualify  the 
students,  for  prosecuting  those  additional  improve- 
ments in  language^  to  which  they  may  be  properly  di- 
jrected. 

On  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Gram- 
mar, and  the  prineiples  of  Composition,  much  might  be 
advanced,  for  the  encouragement  of  persons  in  early  life 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  learning;  but  as 
the  limits  of  this  Introduction  will  not  allow  of  many 
observations  on  the  subject,  a  few  leading  sentiments  ure 
all  that  can  be  admitted  here  with  propriety.  As  words 
are  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  and  the  medium  by  which  we 
perceive  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  communicate  our 
own ;  and  as  signs  exhibit  the  things  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  more  or  less  accurately,  according 
as  their  real  or  established  conformity  to  those  things 
is  more  or  less  exact;  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  words,  of 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  cf  their  established  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  to  which  they  are  applied,  will  be 

B3 
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the  certainty  and  case,  with  which  we  transfuse  our  sen- 
timents into  the  minds  of  one  another;  and  that,  without 
a  competent  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  shall  frequently 
be  in  hazard  of  misunderstanding  others,  and  of  being 
misunderstood  ourselves.  It  may  indeed  be  justly  as- 
serted, that  many  of  the  differences  in  opinion  amongst 
men,  with  the  disputes,  contentions^  and  alienations  of 
heart,  which  have  too  often  proceeded  from  such  differ- 
ences, have  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in 
the  connexion  and  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  tenacious 
misapplication  of  language* 

One  of  the  best  supports,  which  the  recommendation 
of  this  study  can  receive,  in  small  compass,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  following  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and 
candid  writer*  on  language  and  composition.  ^*  All  that 
regards  the  study  of  ^  composition,  merits  the  higher 
attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers. 
For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  em- 
ployed, after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  com- 
position, we  are  cultivating  the  understanding  itself. 
The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts 
with  propriety,  teaches  to  think^  as  well  as  to  speuk, 
accurately.'* 

Before  the  close  of  this  Introduction,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  following 
work  has  no  interest  in  it,  but  that  which  arises  from  the 
fiope,  that  it  will  prove  of  some  advantage  to  young  per- 

*  Blair. 
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sons,  and  relieve  the  labours  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  their  education.  He  wishes  to  promote,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  learning;  and, 
with  this  view,  he  has  been  studious,  through  the  whole  of 
the  work,  not  only  to  avoid  every  example  and  illustra- 
tion, which  might  have  an  improper  eiTcct  on  the  minds 
of  youth;  but  also  to  introduce,  on  many  occusions,  such 
as  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency.  His  attention  to 
objects  of  so  much  importance  will,  he  trusts,  meet  the 
approbation  of  every  well-disposed  reader.  If  they  wore 
faithfully  regarded  in  all  books  of  education,  they  would 
doubtless  contribute  very  materially  to  the  order  and  hap- 
piness of  society,  by  guarding  the  innocence,  and  clicrish- 
ing  the  virtue,  of  the  rising  generation. 

Hoklgate,  near  I'brifc,— 1795. 
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TO   THE   NINTH   DUODECIMO    EDITION. 

The  eighth  edition  of  this  grammar  receired  consider- 
able alterations  and  additions :  but  works  of  this  nature 
admit  of  repeated  improvements;  and  are,  perhaps, 
never  complete.  The  author,  solicitous,  to  render  his 
book  more  worthy  of  the  encouraging  approbation  be- 
stowed on  it  by  the  public,  has  again  revised  the  work 
with  care  and  attention.  The  new  edition,  he  hopes,  will 
be  found  much  improved.  The  additions,  which  arc 
very  considerable,  are,  chiefly  such  as  arc  calculated,  to 
expand  the  learner's  views  of  the  subject;  to  obviate 
objections;  and  to  render  the  study  of  grammar  both 
easy  and  interesting.  This  edition  contains  also  a  new 
and  enlarged  system  of  parsing;  copious  lists  of  iiouos 
arranged  according  to  their  gender  and  number;  and 
many  notes  and  observations,  which  serve  to  extend,  or 
to  explain,  particular  rules  and  positions*. 

The  writer  is  sensible  that,  after  all  his  endeavours  to 
elucidate  the  principles  of  the  work,  there  are  few  of  the 
divisions,  arrangements,  definitions,    or  rules,    against 


*  Tbt?  author  cooceivci  that  the  occasional  strictures,  dispersed  through 
the  book,  and  intended  to  illustrate  and  support  a  number  of  important 
grau.matical  points,  will  not,  to  young  persons  of  ingenuity,  appear  to  be 
dry  and  uscle>s  discussions.  lie  is  persuaded  that,  by  such  persons, 
they  will  be  read  with  attci.lion.  .And  he  presumes  that  these  stiictiircs 
will  gratify  their  curiosity,  stimulate  application,  and  give  toliility  ai:d 
permanence  to  their  grammutical  knonlcd^c. 
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which  critical  ingenuity  cannot  devise  plausible  objec^ 
tions.  The  subject  is  attended  with  so  mucli  intricacy, 
and  admits  of  views  so  various,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  render  every  part  of  it  unexceptionable ;  or  to  accom- 
modate the  work,  in  ^1  respects,  to  the  opinions  and 
prepossessions  of  every  grammarian  and  teacher.  If  the 
author  has  adopted  that  system  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  conformable 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  most  judicious  grammarians;  if 
bis  reasonings  and  illustrations,  respecting  particular 
points,  are  founded  on  just  principles,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  language ;  he  has,  perhaps,  done 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this 
nature ;  and  he  may  warrantably  indulge  a  hope,  that  the 
book  will  be  still  jnore  extensively  approved  and  cir- 
^ulated. 


Jloldgaie^  near  I'orA-,— 1804. 
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iiiNGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 

writing  the  English  language  with  propriety It 

is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

1.  ORTHOGKAPHV,      S.  SYNTAX,  and 

2.  ETYMOLOGY,  4.  PROSODY. 

This  division  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  young 
Bsindsy  by  observing,  in  other  words,  that  Giainmar  treats. 

Firsts  of  the  form  and  sound  ot  the  letters,  the  com- 
bination of  letters  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  words; 

Seoonibfi  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various 
modifications,  and  their  derivation  ; 

Thirdly y  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the 
formation  of  a  sentence  ;  and 

Lastbfy  of  the  just  pronunciation,  and  poetical  con- 
struction of  sentences* 

Gramnnar  may  be  covsidered  as  consisting  of  two  specias^ 
Unwersal  and  Particular.  Grammar  in  general,  or  Uqi* 
versal  Grammar,  explains  the  principles  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  Particular  Grdmudr  applies  those 
general  principles  to  a  particular  language,  modifying 
them  according  to  the  genius  of  that  tpiigue,  and  the 
established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  by 
whom  it  is  used. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


chapter  i. 
Of  the  Letters. 


SECTION   I. 

Oftht  letters — qf  language — end  qf  a  perfect  alpJiabet. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers 
of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  letter  is  the  first  principle^  or  least  part,  of  a 
word. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  called  the 
English  Alphabet,  are  twenty-six  in  number. 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  certain 
aiticulate  sounds,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
An  articulate  sound,  is  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

Language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  sigoifies 
the  expression  of  our  ideas,  and  their  various  relations, 
by  certain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs 
of  those  ideas  and  relations.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  characters ■  of  our  nature;  none  of 
the  inferior  animals  being  in  any  degree  possessed  of  it. 
For  we  must  not  call  by  the  name  of  speech  that  imitatiou 
of  human  articulate  voice,  which  parrots  and  some  other 
birds  are  capable  of:  speech  implying  thought,  and  con- 
sciousness^ and  the  power  of  separating  and  arranging 
our  ideas,  which  are  faculties  peculiar  to  rational  minds. 
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That  some  inferior  animals  should  be  able  to  mimic 
human  articulation^  will  not  seem  wonderful,  when  we 
recollect,  that  even  by  machines  certain  words  hive  been 
expressed  in  this  manner.  But  that  the  parrot  should 
annex  thought  to  the  word  he  utters,  vis  scarcely  more 
probable,  than  that  a  machine  should  do  so.  Rogue  and 
knave  are  in  every  parrot's  mouth:  but  the  ideas  they 
stand  for,  are  incomprehensible  by  any  other  beings,  than 
those  endued  with  reason  and  a  moral  faculty. 

It  has  however  been  a  common  opinion,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  probable,  that,  among  irrational  animals, 
there  is  something  which,  by  a  figure ^  we  may  call 
Language  J  as  the  instinctive  economy  of  bees  is  figuratively 
called  GavemmenL  This  at  least  is  evident,  that  the 
natural  voices  of  one  animal  are,  in  some  degree,  in- 
telligible,  or  convey  particular  feelings,  or  impulses,  to 
others  of  the  same  species.  But  these,  and  other  animal 
voices  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  no  analogy  with 
human  speech. — For,  first,  men  speak  by  art  and  imita- 
tion, whereas  the  voices  in  question  are  wholly  instinctive*. 
That  a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would 
notwithstanding  bafk  himself,  admits  of  no  doubt:  and 
that  a  man,  who  had  never  heard  any  language,  would 
not  speak  any,  is  equally  certain.  Secondly,  the  voices 
of  brute  animals  are  not  broken,  or  resolvable,  into 
distinct  elementary  sounds,  like  those  of  man  when  be 
speaks;  nor  are  they  susceptible  of  that  variety,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  communication  of  a  very  few 
sentiments:  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that,  previously  to: 
instruction,  the  young  animals  comprehend  their  meaning, 
as  well  as  tbe  old  ones.  Thirdly,  these  voices  seem  in- 
tended by  nature  to  express,  not  distinct  ideas,  but  such 
feelings  only,  as  it  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  species,  or 
for  the  advanti^e  of  man,*  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  uttering :  in  which,  as  in  all  other  respects,  they 
are  auakgoiiSy  not  to  our  speaking ;  but  to  our  weepin 
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Itughingy  groaning,  screamingi  and  other  natural  and 
audible  expressions  of  appetite  and  passion. 

Buflfon,  in  his  account  of  the  Ouran-Outang,  says, 
^*  The  tongucy  and  all  the  organs  of  the  yoicci  are  similar 
to  those  of  men,  and  yet  the  animal  cannot  articuhtte; 
the  brain  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  man^ 
and  yet  the  creature  wants  reason :  an  erident  proof  that 
the  parts  of  the  body,  how  nicely  soever  formed,  are 
formed  to  very  limited  ends,  when  there  is  not  infiised  a 
rational  soul  to  direct  their  operations.** 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Angle^Sazoni  Roman,  Italic^ 

and  Old  English  Characters. 


Saxon. 

Boman. 

ludk. 

Old  Engliib. 

Nam.. 

CStp.  flbuIL 

Gip. 

taiO. 

cqi. 

(onU. 

C»p. 

aun. 

3P 

a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

a 

« 

«i. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

£ 

h 

S 

b 

«ef. 

E 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

'  c 

c 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

3> 

a 

dee. 

e 

e 

E 

e 

E 

e 

(t 

t 

*«, 

F 

F 

F 

f 

F 

f 

M 

I 

sT. 

C 

3 

G 

g 

G 

g 

<B 

ff 

jee> 

» 

h 

H 

h 

H 

.  h 

H 

d 

aitch. 

I 

• 

1 

I 

• 

1 

I 

• 

s 

3 

1 

i  or  «y«. 

J 

• 

J 

J 

• 

J 

a 

i 

i«y. 

K 

Jc 

K 

k 

K 

k 

% 

\ 

kmf. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

h 

I 

% 

I 

d. 

CO 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

9? 

w. 

em» 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N 

n 

0 

It 

en. 

O 

o 

O 

o 

0 

0 

iE> 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

t? 

9 

pee 

Q 

q 

2 

9 

m 

4 

cue. 

R 

n 

R 

r 

R 

r 

% 

tl 

or. 

8 

r 

S 

ff 

S 

fs 

& 

C0 

ess. 

T 

z 

T 

^ 

T 

t 

% 

t 

tee. 

D 

Vth 

f 

• 

U 

u 

U 

u 

U 

u 

« 

f" 

u  or  you 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

it. 

vee. 

10 

p 

w 

w 

w 

w 

m 

to 

double  u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

J? 

eks. 

Y 

• 

y 

Y 

y 

r 

y 

9 

t 

wy. 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

z 

X 

X 

J 

zed. 

Q% 
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A  perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language,  and,  in- 
deed^ of  every  other  language,  would  contain  a  number  of 
letters,  precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  simple  articulate 
sounds  belonging  to  the  language.  Every  simple  sound 
would  have  its  distinct  character ;  and  that  cliaracter  be 
the  representative  of  no  other  sound.  But  this  is  iar  from 
being  the  state  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  has  more  ori- 
ginal sounds  than  distinct  significant  letters  ;  and  conse* 
quently,  some  of  these  letters  are  made  to  represent,  nat 
one  sound  aloiie,  but  several  sounds.  This  will  appear  by 
reflecting^  that  the  sounds  signified  by  the  united  letters 
ihf  sh,  ngj  are  elementary,  and  have  no  single  appropriate 
characters,  in  our  alphabet ;  and  that  the  letters  a  and  ii 
represent  the  difierent  sounds  heard  in  hai^  hate^  hall;  and 
in  bul^  bull,  mule. 

To  explain  this  subject  more  fully  to  the  learners,  we 
shall  set  down  the  characters  made  use  of  to  represent  all 
the  elementarv  articulate  sounds  of  our  language,  as  nearly 
in  the  manner  and  order  of  the  present  English  alphabet, 
as  the  design  of  the  subject  will  admit ;  and  shall  annex  to 
each  character  the  syllable  or  word,  which  contains  its 
proper  and  distinct  sound,  ^nd  here  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  with  the  vowels. 


LcUera  dciiotiaK  the 

Words  oontainins  the 

simple  Munds. 

cimple  sounds. 

a 

P* 

heaM 

lin 

fate. 

a 

as 

in 

fall. 

a 

as 

in 

fat. 

a 

as 

in 

far. 

c 

as 

in 

me. 

e 

as 

j^ 

in 

pet. 

• 

1 

as 

in 

pine. 

• 

at 

in 

pin. 

0 

as 

in 

no. 

o 

as 

in 

not. 

o 

as 

in 

move. 

\l 

as 

in 

mule^ 

a 

as 

in 

tub. 

• 

\i 

65 

in 

buU. 
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.  By  the  preceding  list  it  appears,  that  there  are  in-tbe 
jEngU&h  language  fourteen  simple  vowel  sounds :  but  as  t 
and  Uf  when  pronounced  long,  may  be  considered  as 
diphthongs,  or  diphthongal  vowels,  our  language,  strictly 
speaking,  contains  but  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds ;  to  re* 
present  which,  we  have  only  five  distinct  characters  or 
letters*  If  a  iu^ar,  is  the  same  specific  sound  as  a  in/ui; 
and  u  in  bull,  the  same  as  o  in  nwve^  which  is  the  opinion 
of  some  grammarians ;  then  there  are  but  ten  original 
vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language. 


The  following 
being  in  number 

list  dem 
twenty-i 

>tes  the  sounds  of  the  cons< 
two. 

Lettera  denoting  the 
tinple  Munds. 

b 

as  i 

tmrdin  ' 

Words  oontainiog  the 
simple  sounds. 

iMiy,  tub. 

d 
f 

▼ 

as 
as 
as 

in 
in 
in 

day,  sad. 
for,  oft 
ran,  Iqre, 

as 

at 

m 

m 

■  m 

bop,  bo. 

k 
1 

as 
as 

in 

ldU,oak. 

m 

tu 

in 

my,  mum. 

n 

as 

in 

■o,  on. 

F 

as 

in 

pin,  map. 

r 
s 

as 

as 

in 

in 

rap,  tar. 
so,  last. 

2 

as 

in    . 

zed,  buzz. 

% 

w 

as 
as 

in 
tit 

top,  mat. 
wo,  wilL 

y 

as 

in 

ye,  yes. 

ng 
sh 

th 

as 
as 
as 

in 
in 
in 

king,  sin^ 
shy,  ash. 
thin,  thick. 

th 

• 

as 

in 

then,  th^m. 

zh 

as 

in 

pleasure. 

*  Some  grammarians  suppose  k  to  mark  only  an  aspiration,  or  breathing: 
)>ut  it  appears  to  be  a  distinct  sonnd,  and  forme4  in  ^  particular  manner, 
by  the  organs  sf  speech.  Encgclopadia  Brikmniea^ 
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Several  letters  marked  in  the  English  alphabet^  ts  ooa-^ 
sODdDtSy  are  either  superflaousi  or  represent,  not  simple^ 
but  complex  sounds.  C,  for  mstance,  is  superfluous  ia 
both  us  sounds ;  the  one  being  expressed  by  k,  and  the 
other  by  s.  G^  in  the  soft  pronunciation,  is  not  a  simple, 
but  a  complex  bOund ;  as  age  is  pronounced  aidge.  J  is 
unnecessary,  because  its  sound,  and  that  of  the  soft  g^  are 
in  our  language  the  same.  S,  with  its  attendant  u,  it 
either  complex,  and  resolvable  into  kw^  as  in  guaUiy:  or 
unnecessarv ,  because  its  sound  is  the  same  with  it,  as  in 
ppaque^  X  is  compounded  of  gs,  as  in  example;  or  of  ks, 
es  in  expect. 

From  the  preceding  representation,  it  appears  to  be  a 
poipt  of  considerable  importance,  that  every  learner  of  the 
English  lantruage  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  perfectly^ 
and  with  facility,  every  original  simple  sound  that  belongs 
to  it.  By  a  limtly  and  judicious  care  in  this  respect,  the 
voice  will  be  prepared  to  utter,  with  ease  and  accuracy, 
every  combination  of  sounds ;  and  taught  to  avoid  that 
confused  and  imperfect  manner  of  pronouncing  words, 
which  accompanies,  through  life,  many  persons,  who  have 
not,  in  this  respect,  been  properly  instructed  at  an  early 
period* 

Letters  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be 
perfectly  uttered  by  itself:  as,  a,  e,  os  which  are 
formed  without  the  help  of  any  other  sound. 

A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  can- 
not be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  help  of  a 
vowel :  as,  6,  rf,/,  /j  which  require  vowels  to  ex- 
press them  fully. 

The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  /,  o,  «,  and  sometimes  w 
and  y. 
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tV  and  p  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  word 
or  syilaUe ;  but  in  every  other  situation  they  are 
vowels. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  grammarians^ 
that  w  and  ^  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  syllable  or 
word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one.  That  they  are 
consonants,  when  used  as  initials,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  their  not  admitting  the  article  an  before  them ;  as 
it  would  be  improper  to  say,  an  walnut,  an  yard,  &c. ; 
and  from  their  following  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus  ot 
difficulty  of  utterance :  as,  frosty  winter,  rosy  youth.  That 
they  are  vowels  m  other  situations,  appears  from  their  re- 
guLrly  taking  the  sound  of  other  vowels:  as,  w  has  the 
exact  sound  of  u  in  saw,  few^  now,  &c. ;  and  y  that  of  t^ 
in  hymoy  fly,  crystal^  &c.  See  the  letters  W  and  Y, 
pages  42  and  43  *• 

We  present  the  following  as  more  exact  and  philosophi- 
cal definitions  of  a  vowel  and  consonant. 

A  vowel  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  perfect  in  itself, 
and  formed  by  a  continued  effiision  of  the  breath,  and  a 
certain  conformation  of  the  mouth,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  position,  or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
from  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  commences,  till  it  ends. 

A  consonant  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  imperfect  by 
itself,  but  which,  joined  with  a  vowel,  forms  a  complete 
sound,  by  a  particular  motion  or  contact  of  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Some  grammarians  subdivide  vowels  into  the  simple  and 
the  compound.  But  there  does' not  appear  to  be  any  foun- 
dation for  the  distinction.     Simplicity  is  essential  to  the 


*  The  letters  to  and  y  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature;  being  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  and  vowels  at  the  end.  Encyclopedia  Briiannidt. 

WALKER'S  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  page  2A,  third  edition. 
I'ERRY's  EnfUth  Dictionary,  Preface,  page  7. 
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nature  of  a  vowel,  ivbicK  excludes  every  degree  of  mixed 
Of  compound  sounds.  It  requires^  according  to  the  defi- 
nition, but  one  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  .to 
form  it,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs,  whilst  it  is  forming. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi* 
vowels. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all,  without  the 
aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  6,  /?,  /,  rf,  k,  and  c  and  g 
hard. 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
themselves.  They  are  /,  /,  wi,  n,  r,  v,  s,  z,  x,  and 
c  and  g  soft. 

Four  of  the  semi^vowels,  namely,  /,  wi,  w,  r,  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids,  from  their 
readily  uniting  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing 
as  it  were  into  their  sounds. 

W£  have  shown  above,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  consonant,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  uttered  without  the 
aid  of  a  vowel.  We  may  further  observe,  that  even  the 
iiames  of  the  consonants,  as  they  are  pronounced  in  reci- 
ting the  alphabet,  require  the  help  of  vowels  to  express 
them.  In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  mutes,  the  assist- 
ant vowels  follow  the  consonants :  as,  be,  j>e,  te,  de,  ka. 
In  pronouncing  the  narne^  of  the  semi- vowels,  the  vowels 
generally  precede  the  consonants :  as,  ^,  el,  em,  en,  ar,  esy 
ex.    The  exceptions  are,  ce,  ge,  ve,  zed. 

This  distinction  between  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a 
consonant,  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  well  ex- 
plained to  the  pupil.  They  are  frequently  confounded  by 
writers  on  grammar.  Observations  and  reasonings  on  the 
name^  are  often  applied  to  explain  the  nature,  of  a  conso- 
nant:  and,  by  this  means>  the  student  is  led  into  error  and 
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^perplexity,  respectiDg  these  elements  of  language.  It 
•hould  be  impreised-on  hU  mind,  that  the  name  of  erery 
consonant,  is  a  complex  sound  ;  but  that  the  consonant  it- 
self, is  always  a  simple  sound. 

Some  writers  have  desoribed  tlie  mutes  and  semi-vowels, 
with  their  subdivisions,  nearly  in  the  following  manner. 

The  nuUes  are  those  consonants,  whose  sounds  cannot  be 
protracted.  The  semuvowels^  such  whose  sounds  can  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vowels^ 
from  which  they  derive  their  name. 
'  The  mutes  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and  impure. 
The  pure  are  those  whose  sounds  cannot  be  at  ail  pro- 
longed :  they  are  k^  p,  /.  The  impure,  are  those  whose 
sounds  may  be  continued,  though  for  a  very  short  space : 
Ibey  are  A,  rf,  g. 

The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  vocal  and  aspif 
rated.  The  vQcal  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the 
voice;  the  aspirated,  those  formed  by  the  breath.  There 
are  eleven  vocal,  and  five  aspirated.  The  vocal  are  /,  9n, 
n,  r,  V,  w,  7/i  z,  th  flat,  zhy  ng:  the  aspirated,  y*^  A,  j, 
ih  sharp,  sh. 

The  vocal  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and 
impure.  The  pure  are  those  which  are  formed  entirely  by 
the  voice:  the  impure,  such  as  have  a  mixture  of  breath 
Vith  the  voice.  There  are  seven  pure—*/,  w,  77,  r,  w,  y, 
fig :  four  impure — Vj  z,  th  flat,  zh. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice:  as,  ea 
in  beat,  ou  in  sound. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  yokels,  pro- 
nounced in  like  manner:  as,  eau  in  beau,  tew  in 
view. 

A  proper  diphthong  is  that  in  which  both  the 
vowels  are  sounded :  as,  oi  in  voice,  au  in  ounce. 
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An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  yowtlg 
sonnded :  as^  ea  in  eagle^  oa  in  boat. 

Each  of  the  diphthongal  letters  was,  doubtlefs,  originall j 
beard  in  pronouncing  the  words  which  contain  them. 
Though  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  with  respect  to 
many  of  them,  these  combinations  still  retain  the  name  of 
diphthongs;  but,  to  distinguish  them,  they  are  marked  by 
the  term  improper.  As  the  diphthong  derives  its  name 
and  nature  from  its  sound,  and  not  from  its  letters,  and 
properly  denotes  a  double  vowel  sound,  no  union  of  two 
vowels,  where  one  is  silent,  can,  in  strictness,  be  entitled 
to  that  appellation ;  and  the  single  letters  t  and  u,  when 
pronounced  long,  must,  in  this  view,  be  considered  as 
diphthongs.  The  triphthongs,  having  at  most  but  two 
sounds,  are  merely  ocular,  and  are,  therefore,  by  some 
grammarians,  classed  with  the  diphthongs. 


Section  2. 

General  obtervatioru  on  the  sounds  qfthe  letters* 

A 

A  has  four  sounds;  the  long  or  slender,  the  broad,  the 
short  or  open,  and  the  middle. 

The  long;  as  in  name,  basin,  creation. 

The  broad ;  as  in  call,  wall,  all. 

The  short;  as  in  barrel,  fancy,  glass. 

The  middle;  as  in,  far,  farm,  father. 

The  diphthong  aa  generally  sounds  hke  a  short  in  pro- 
per names ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac;  but  not  in  Baal, 

Gaal. 

^c  has  the  sound  of  long  e.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
Latin  words.  Some  authors  retain  this  form:  as,  scnigma, 
arcjuator,  &c. ;  but  others  have  laid  it  aside,  and  write 
enigma,  Ctsar,  Eneas,  &c. 
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The  diphthong  tn  has  exactly  the  long  slender  sound  of 
«;  as  in  pail,  tail,  &c,;  pronounced  pale,  talcy&c.:  ex« 
cept  plaid,  again,  raillery,  fountain,  Britain,  and  a  few 
others. 

Au  is  generally  sounded  like  the  broad  a;  as  in  taught^ 
caught,  Ice.  Sometimes  like  the  short  or  open  a;  as  in 
aunt,  flaunt,  gauntlet,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  9  in 
hautboy ;  and  that  of  0  short  in  laurel,  laudanumj  &c. 

Aw  has  always  the  sound  of  broad  a;  as  in  bawl,  scrawl^ 
crawl. 

jty,  like  its  near  relation  oi,  is  pronounced  like  the  long 
slender  sound  of  a;  as  in  pay,  day,  delay. 

B 

B  keeps  one  unvaried  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words;  as  in  baker,  number,  rhubarb,  &c. 

In  some  words  it  is  silent ;  as  in  thumb,  debtor,  subtle, 
&c.  In  others,  besides  being  silent,  it  lengthens  the  sylla^ 
ble;  as  in  climb,  comb,  tomb. 


C  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  hard  sound  like  Ar,  before  a,  0,  ti,  r,  /,  / ;  as,  in  cart, 
cottage,  curious,  craft,  tract,  cloth,  &c. ;  and  when  it 
ends  a  syllable ;  as,  in  victim,  flaccid. 

A  soft  sound  like  s  before  e,  t,  and  y,  generally :  as  in 
centre,  face,  civil,  cymbal,  mercy,  &c.  It  has  sometimes 
the  sound  of  sh;  as  in  ocean,  social. 

C  is  mute  in  czar,  czarina,  victuals,  &c. 

C,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  English  orthography, 
never  ends  a  word ;  and  therefore  we  find  in  our  best  dic- 
tionaries, stick,  block,  publick,  politick,  &c.  But  many 
writers  of  later  years  omit  the  k  in  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables;  and  this  practice  is  gaining  ground,  though  it  is 
productive  of  irregularities;  such  as  writing  mimic  and 
mimickry;  traffic  and  trafficking, 

s 
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Chf  is  commonly  sounded  like  tck:  bs  in  church,  cbhi^ 
cbaff,  charter :  but  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  hat 
the  sound  at  ki  as  in  chymist,  scheme,  chorus,  chyle, 
distich  ;  and  in  foreign  names :  as,  Acbish,  Baroch, 
Enoch,  &c« 

CA,  in  some  words  derived  from  ihe  French,  takes  the 
sound  of  ^A ;  as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  chevalier,  machine. 

Ch  in  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  k;  as  in  arch* 
angel,  archives.  Archipelago ;  except  in  arched,  archery, 
archer,  and  arch-enemy :  but  before  a  consonant  it  always 
sounds  like  tch;  as  in  archbishop,  archduke,  arch- 
presbyter,  &c.  Ch  is  silent  in  schedule,  schism,  and 
yacht. 

• 

D 

D  keeps  one  uniform  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle^ 
and  end  of  words ;  as  in  death,  bandage,  kindred  ;  unless 
it  may  be  said  to  take  the  sound  of  /,  in  stuflfed,  tripped, 
&c.  stuft,  tript,  &c. 


£  has  three  different  sounds^ 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  scheme,  glebe,  severe,  puliej', 
turkey,  behave,  prejudge.  See  Prosody.  Chapter  \* 
Section  2.     On  <^  Quantity.'' 

A  short  sound ;  as  in  men,  bed,  clemency. 

An  obscure  and  scarcely  perceptible  sound:  as,  open, 
lucre,  participle. 

It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  middle  a;  as  in  clerk, 
Serjeant;  and  sometimes  that  of  short  i;  as  in  England, 
yes,  pretty. 

£  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  mono>- 
syllables  that  have  no  other  vowel :  as,  me,  he,  she :  or  in 
substantives  derived  from  theGhreek:  as,  catastrophe,  epi- 
tome, Penelope.  It  is  used  to  soften  and  modify  the  fore- 
going consonants :  as,  force,  rage,  since,  oblige :  or  to 
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lengthen  the  preceding  vowel :  u,  can,  cane ;  pin,  pine ; 
rob,  robe. 

The  diphthong  ea  is  generally  sounded  like  e  long ;  as  in 
appear,  beaver,  creature,  &c.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  short 
e;  as  in  breath,  meadow,  treasure.  And  it  is  sometimea 
pronounced  like  the  long  and  slender  a;  as  in  bear,  break) 
great. 

Eau  has  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in  beau,  flambeau,  port- 
manteau. In  beauty  and  its  compounds,  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  u. 

£i,  in  general,  sounds  the  same  as  long  and  slender  a;  as 
in  deign,  vein,  neighbour,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e 
in  seize,  deceit,  receive,  either,  neither,  &c.  It  is  some* 
times  pronounced  like  short  i ;  as  in  foreign,  forfeit,  sove- 
reign, &c. 

£o  is  pronounced  like  e  long )  as  in  people ;  and  some- 
times like  €  short ;  as  in  leopard,  jeopardy.  It  has  also  the 
sound  of  short  u;  as  in  dungeon,  sturgeon,  puncheon,  &c. 

£u  is  always  sounded  Uke  long  uorew;  as  in  feud,  deuce* 

Ew  is  almost  always  pronounced  like  long  u;  as  in  few, 

new,  dew. 

£j/,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  alwaj^s  pronounced  like 
a  long;  as  in  bey,  grey,  convey;  except  in  key,  ley, 
where  it  is  sounded  like  long  e. 

When  this  diphthong  is  unaccented,  it  takes  the  sound 
of  tf  long  :  as,  alley,  valley,  barley:  See  Prosody. 
Chapter  1.    Section  2.    On  *'  Quantity.'' 


F  keeps  one  pure  unvaried  sound  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  words:  as,  fancy,  muinn,  mischief,  &c. ; 
except  in  qf^  in  which  it  has  the  flat  sound  of  ov;  hut  not 
in  composition:  as,  wliereof,  thereof,  &c.  We  should  not 
pronounce,  a  wivt's  jointure,  a  caive's  bead ;  but  a  wife's 
jointure,  a  calf's  head. 
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G 

G  has  two  sounds:  one  hard;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun:  the 
other  soft;  as  in  gem,  giant. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard;  9sAn  bag,  snug^ 
frog.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  tij  /,  and  r;  as,  game,  gone, 
gully  glory,  grandeur. 

G  before  e,  i,  and^,  is  soft;  as  in  genius,  gesture,  gin^ 
ger,  Egypt;  except  in  get,  gewgaw,  finger,  craggy,  and 
some  others. 

G  is  mute  before  n;  as  in  gnash,  sign,  foreign,  &c. 

Gn^  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  sj  liable  accented,  gives 
the  preceding  vowel  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  resign,  impugn, 
oppugn,  impregn,  impugned;  prouounced  impune,  im» 
prene,  &c. 

Ckf  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  has  the  sound  of  the 
hard  g:  as,  ghost,  ghastly :  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
at  the  end,  it  is  quite  silent;  as  in  right,  high,  plough, 
mighty. 

At  the  end  it  has  often  the  sound  off;  as  in  laugh,  cough, 
tough.  Sometimes  only  the  g  is  sounded;  as  in  burgh, 
burgher. 

H 

The  sound  signified  by  this  letter,  is,  as  before  observed, 
an  articulate  sound,  and  not  merely  an  aspiration.  It 
is  heard  in  the  words,  hat,  horse,  Hull.  It  is  seldom  mute 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  It  is  always  silent  after  r:  as, 
rhetoric,  rheum,  rhubarb. 

H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  silent:  as,  ah! 
bah !  oh !  fob  !  Sarah,  Messiah. 

From  the  faintness  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  many 
words,  and  its  total  silence  in  others,  added  to  the  uegli* 
gence  of  tutors,  and  the  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has  bap* 
pened,  that  many  persons  have  become  almost  incapable 
of  acquiring  its  just  and  full  pronunciation.  It  is,  therefore. 
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incambeht  on  teachers,  to  be  particulirly  careful  to  iDCnU 
cate  a  clear  and  distinct  Utterance  of  this  sound. 


7  has  a  long  sound;  as  in  fine  ;  and  a  short  one;  as  ia 
fin. 

The  long  sound  is  always  marked  by  the  t  final  in  mono- 
syllabli^:  as,  thin,  thine ;  except  gite,  li?e.  Before  r  it  it 
often  souilded  like  a  short  it ;  as,  flirt,  first.  In  some  words 
it  has  the  sound  of  e  lobg;  as  in  oiachine,  bombazine^ 
magazine. 

The  diphthong  ia  is  frequently  sounded  like  jra;  as  in 
christian,  filial,  poniard ;  pronounced  christ-yan,  &c.  It 
has  sometimes  the  sound  of  short  t ;  as  in  carriage,  mar- 
riage, parliament. 

It  sounds  in  genernl  like  e  long;/  as  in  grief,  thief,  gre- 
nadier. It  has  also  tb^  sound  of  long  t ;  as  in  die^  pie>  lie : 
and  sometimes  that  of  short  t ;  as  in  sievQ. 

Itu  has  the  sound  of  long  u;  as  in  lieu,  adieu,  purlieu. 

fo,  when  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  vowel^  forms  two 
distinct  syllables:  as,  priory,  riolet,  violent.  The  termi- 
nations tion  and  sian,  are  sounded  exactly  like  the  verb 
shun ;  except  when  the  /  is  preceded  by  «  or  jr;  as  ia 
question,  digestion,  combustion,  mixtion,  ice. 

The  triphthong  ieu  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly 
in  two  syllables ;  as  in  bilious,  various,  abstemious.  But 
these  vovi^eis  often  coalesce  into  one  syllable ;  as  in  precious, 
factious,  noxious. 

J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  ^;  except  in  hallelujah^ 
where  it  is  pronounced  like^. 

K 

K  has  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e  and  t, 
where,  according  to  English  analogy,  c  would  be  soft :  as. 
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kcpty  king,  skirts.     It  is  not  sounded  before  71;  as  in  knire, 
kiiel),  ktiockeri     It  is  never  doubled  ^  except  in  Ilabakkuk^^ 
but  c  is  used  before  it,  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double 
consonant:  as^  cockle^  pickle,  sucker. 


L  has  always  a  spft  liquid  sound ;  as  in  love,  billow, 
quarrel.  It  is.  sometimes  mute ;  as  in  half,  talk,  psalm.. 
The  custom  is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of  monosyllables , 
as,  mill,  will,  fall;  except  where  a  diphthong  precedes 
it:  as,  bail,  toil,  soil. 

Lei  At  the  end  of  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  el; 
iu  which  the  e  is  almost  mute :  as,  table,  shuttle. 

m" 

M  has  always  the  same  sound :  as,  murmur,  monumental ; 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controller, 

N 

N  has  two  sounds:  the  one  pure ;  as  in  man,  net,  nobis ; 
the  other  a  ringing  sound  like  ng:  as  in  thank»  banquet, &c. 

N  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllabic*,  and  is  preceded  by 
.971;  as,  hymn,  solemn,  autumn. 

The  participial  ing  must  always  have  its  ringing  sound : 
as,  writing,  reading,  speaking.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  when  f';^  is  preceded  by  ing^  it  should  be  pror 
nounced  in:  as,  singing,  bringing,  should  be  sounded 
singifif  bringin:  but  as  it  is  a  good  rule,  with  respect  to 
pronunciation,  to  adhere  to  the  written  words,  unless  cus. 
torn  has  clearly  decided  otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  proper 
to  adopt  this  innovation.    , 

O 

O  has  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  note,  bone,  obedient,  over; 
and  a  short  one ;  as  in  not,  got,  lot,  trot. 
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Ii  has  sometimes  the  short  sound  of  u :  as,  son,  come^ 
attorney.  And  in  some  words  it  is  sounded  hke  oo; 
as  in  prove,  move;  and  often  like  au;  as  in  uor,  for, 
lord. 

The  diphthong  oa  is  regularly  pronounced  a&  the  long 
sound  of  0;  as  in  boat,  oat,  coal;  except  in  broad, abroad, 
groat,  where  it  takes  the  sound  of  broad  a ;  as,  abrawd,  Jic. 

Oe  has  the  sound  of  single  e.  It  is  sometimes  long;  as 
in  foetus,  Antceci :  and  sometimes  short;  as  in  oeconomics, 
oecumenical.  In  doe,  foe,  sloe,  toe,  throe,  hoe,  and  biU 
boes,  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  long  o, 

Oi  has  almost  universaUy  the  double  sound  of  a  broad 
and  e  long  united,  as  in  boy :  as,  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint, 
point,  anoint:  which  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if 
written  bile,  spile,  tile,  &c. 

Oo  almost  always  preserves  its  regular  sound ;  as  in 
moon,  soon,  food.  It  has  a  shorter  sound  in  wool,  good^ 
foot,  and  a  few  others.  In  blood  and  flood  it  sounds  likd 
short  u.  Door  and  floor  should  always  be  pronounced  as 
if  written  dore  abd  flore. 

The  diphthong  au  has  six  difierent  sounds.  The  first 
and  proper  sound  is  equivalent  to  ow  in  down ;  as  in 
bound,  found,  surround. 

The  second  is  that  of  short  u;  as  in  enough,  trouble, 
journey. 

The  third  is  that  of  oo;  as  in  soup,  youth,  tournament. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  long  o;  as  in  though,  mourn,  poul- 
tice. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  short  o;  as  in  cough,  trough. 

The  sixth  is  that  of  awf ;  as  in  ought,  brought,  thought. 

Ow  is  generally  sounded  like  ou  in  thou ;  as  in  brown, 
dowry,  shower.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in 
snow,  grown,  btstow. 

The  diphthong  ay  is  but  another  form  for  oi\  and  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  it. 
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P 

P  has  always  the  same  sound,  except,  perhaps,  in  cup<- 
board,  where  it  sounds  like  6.  It  is  sometimes  mute;  as 
in  psalm,  psalter,  Ptolemy:  and  betweem  m  and  i;  as  in 
tempt,  empty,  presumptuous. 

Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like  /;  as  in  philosophy, 
philanthropy,  Philip. 

In  nephew  and  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  of  v.  In 
apophthegm,  phthisis,  phthisic,  aud  phthisical,  both  letters 
are  entirely  dropped. 

Q 

S,  is  always  followed  by  u:  as,  quadrant,  queen,  quire. 
Slu  is  sometimes  sounded  like  k :  as,  conquer,  liquor, 
tuque. 

R 

R  has  a  rough  sound ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage :  and  a 
smooth  one;  as  in  bard,  card,  regard. 
.  Be  at  the  end  of  many  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak 
er;  as  in  theatre,  sepulchre,  massacre. 

8 

S  has  two  difierent  sounds. 

A  soft  and  flat  sound  like  ;:;  as,  besom,  nasal,  dismal. 

A  sharp  hissing  sound  :  as,  saint,  sister,  Cyprus. 

It  is  always  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  words. 

At  the  end  of  words  it  takes  the  soft  sound :  as,  his,  was, 
trees,  eyes ;  except  in  the  words  this,  thus,  us,  yes,  rebus, 
surplus,  &c. ;  and  in  words  terminating  with  ons. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  iofiy  if  a  vowel  goes  before :  as, 
intrusion ;  but  like  s  sharp,  if  it  follows  a  consonant:  as, 
conversion.  It  also  sounds  like  z  before  e  mute:  as, 
arouse;  and  before  ^  final :  as,  rosy;  and  in  the  words  bo- 
som, desire,  wisdom,  &c, 

S  ii  mute  in  isle,  island,  demesne,  viscount. 
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T 

Z*  generally  sounds,  as  in  take,  temper.  T  before  ti, 
when  the  accent  precedesy  sounds  like  tch :  as,  nature,  vir« 
tue,  are  pronounced,  natchure,  virtchue.  Ti  before  a 
vowel  has  th6  sound  of  sh;  as  in  salvation :  except  in  such 
words  as  tierce,  tiara,  &c.  and  unless  an  s  goes  before : 
as,  question  ;  aud  excepting  also  derivatives  from  words 
ending  in  ty:  as,  mighty,  mightier. 

Th  has  two  sounds:  the  one  soft  and  flat:  as,  thu% 
whether,  heathen :  the  other  bard  and  sharp :  as,  thing, 
think,  breath, 

Thf  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp ;  as  in  thank, 
thick,  thunder :  except  in  that,  then,  thus,  thither,  and 
some  others.  Th^  at  the  end  of  words,  is  also  sharp :  as, 
death,  breath,  mouth:  except  iu  with,  booth,  beneath,  &c. 

TAf  in  the  middle  of  words,  is  sharp :  as,  panther,  ortho- 
dox, misanthrope :  except  worthy ,  farthing,  brethren,  and 
a  few  others. 

Thf  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely 
English  :  as,  father,  heathen,  together,  neither,  mother. 

Thf  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, is  generally  sharp :  as,  apathy,  sympathy,  Athens^ 
theatre,  apothecary. 

Th  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  simple  /;  as,  ThomaSy 
thyme,  Thames,  asthma. 

U 

U  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  mule,  tube,  cubic. 

A  short  sound ;  as  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

An  obtuse  sound,  like  oo ;  as  in  bull,  full,  bushel. 

The  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from  its  natural 
sound,  is  in  the  words  busy,  business,  bury,  and  burial; 
which  are  pronounced  bizzy,  bizness,  berry,  and  berriai. 

zf  is  now  often  u^d  before  words  beginning  with  u  longi 

DS 
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and  an  always  before  those  that  begin  with  u  short :  as,  a 
union,  a  university,  a  useful  book;  an  upro^ir,  an  UAber, 
an  umbrelln. 

The  diphthong  uOy  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  u^a ;  as 
in  assuage,  persuade,  antiquary.  It  has  also  tlie  sound  of 
middled;  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee. 

Ue  is  often  sounded  like  we ;  as  in  quench,  querist,  con- 
quest. It  has  also  the  sound  of  lon^  u ;  as  in  cue,  hue, 
ague.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  short ;  as 
in  guest,  guess.  In  some  words  it  is  entirely  sunk  ;  as  in 
antique,  oblique,  prorogue,  catalogue,  dialogue,  &c. 

Ui  is  frequently  pronounced  wi ;  as  in  languid,  anguish, 
eictinguisb.  It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  t  long  ;  as  in 
guide,  guile,  disguise:  and  sometimes  that  of  t  short ;  as 
in  guilt,  guinea,  guildhall.  In  some  words  it  is  sounded 
like  long  u;  as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit :  and  after  r,  like 
00;  as  in  bruise,  fruit,  recruit. 

l/o  is  pronounced  like  wo ;  as  in  quote,  quorum,  quon- 
dam. 

Uy  has  the  sound  of  long  e;  as  in  obloquy,  soliloquy; 
pronounced  obloquee,  &c.  except  buy,  and  its  deri- 
vatives. 

V 

V  has  the  sound  of  flaty,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
it,  as  6  does  to  p,  d  to  /,  hard  g  to  i,  and  z  to  s.  It  has 
also  one  uniform  sound  :  as,  vain,  vanity,  love. 

W 

JVy  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  0(f ;  as 
water  resembles  the  sound  of  ooaia*:  but  that  it  has  a 
stronger  and  quicker  sound  than  oo,  upd  has  a  formation 
essentially  different,  will  appear  to  any  person  who  pro- 
nounces, with  attention,  the  words  woy  woo^  beuara;  and 
who  reflects  that  it  will  not  admit  the  articles  an  before  it; 
which  00  would  admit.    In  some  words  it  is  not  sounded ; 
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as  in  answer,  swbrJ,  wholesome :  it  is  always  silent 
before  r;  as  in  wrap,  wreck,  wrinkle,  wrist,  wrong,  wry, 
bewray,  &c. 

JV  before  h  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  tbe  A ;  as, 
why,  hwy  ;  wh^n,  hwen  ;  what,  hwat. 

IV h  often  joined  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  without 
aifeeting  the  sound  of  that  vowel  |  as  in  crow,  blow,  grow, 
know,  row,  flow,  &c. 

When  :i;is  a  vowel,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  would  have  in 
the  same  situation:  as,  diatv,  crew,  vitw,  now,  sawyer, 
vowel,  outlaw. 

X 

X  has  thirc  sounds,  viz. 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  of 
Greek  original  ;  as  in  Xanthus,  Xenopbon,  Xerxes. 

It  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ts,  when  it  einls  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it :  as,  exit,  exercise,  excellence;  or  when 
tbe  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begir.s  with  a  con- 
sonant: as,  excuse,  extent,  expens.?. 

It  has,  generally,  a  flat  sound  like  gz,  when  the  accent 
is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel : 
as,  exert,  exist,  example ;  pronounced,  egzeri,  egzist,  eg- 
zampie. 

Y 

y,  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  e^;  ai, 
youth,  York,  resemble  the  sounds  of  eeouth,  eeork  :  but 
that  this  is  not  its  exact  sound,  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived by  pronouncing  the  words  j/^,  yes^  new-year y  in 
which  its  just  and  proper  sound  is  ascertained.  It  not  only 
requires  a  stronger  exertiou  of  the  oi  gans  ©f  speech  to  pro- 
nounce it,  than  is  required  to  pronounce  ee;  but  its  form- 
ation is  essentially  different  It  will  not  admit  of  an  before 
it,  as  ee  will  in  the  following  example ;  an  eel.     The 
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opioioD  tbat^  and  v,  when  tbey  begin  a  word  or  syllable, 
take  exactly  the  sound  of  ee  and  oo^  has  induced  some 
grammarians  to  assert,  that  these  letters  are  always  vowela 
or  diphthongs. 

When  J/  is  a  vowel,  it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as 
t  would  have  in  the  same  situation :  as,  rhyme,  system, 
JMStify,  pyramid,  party^  fancy,  hungry.  See  PaosoDY. 
Chapter  1.    Section  2.    On  "  Qjaantity." 

Z 

2^  has  the  sound  of  an  $  uttered  with  a  closer  com- 
pression of  the  palate  by  the  tongue  :  it  is  the  tiat  s :  a$^ 
freeze,  frozen,  brazen. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
'ters  vary,  as  they  are  differently  associated,  and  tt»^i  the 
pronunciation  of  these  associations  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  acceut.  It  may  also  be  observed^,  ih.it,  in  order 
to  pronounce  accurately,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  vowels  which  are  not  dccented.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  which  more  distinguishes  a  person  of  a  poor  educa- 
tion, from  a  person  of  a  good  one»  than  the  pronunciaiioQ 
of  the  unaccented  vowels.  When  vowels  are  under  the 
acceniy  the  best  speakers  and  the  lowest  of  the  people,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them  in  the  same  manner ; 
bu^  the  unaccented  vowels,  in  the  mouths  of  the  former, 
have  a  distinct,  open,  and  specific  sound,  while  the  latter 
often  totally  sink  them,  ox  change  them  into  some  other 
found. 
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Sbction  3. 

Qfthd  organs  of  artiadaium, 

A  CONCISE  account  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
sounds  emitted  by  the  human  voice,  may,  perhaps,  aot 
improperly,  be  here  introduced.  It  may  gratify  the  in- 
genious  student,  and  serve  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature 
of  articulation,  and  the  radical  distinction  between  Toweli 
and  qorisonantsu 

Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  luogs,  and  sq  agi» 
tated  or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  wiudpipe  aud 
larynx,  as  to  become  distinctly  audible.  The  windpipe  is 
that  tube,  which  on  touching  the  forepart  of  our  throal 
extern.iUy,  we  feel  hard  and  uneven.  It  conveys  air  ii|to 
tbe  lungs  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  and  speech.  Tim 
top  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  called  the  larj/nxtf 
consisting  of  four  pr  five  cartilages,  that  may  be  expanded 
or  brought  together,  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles  wbicb 
operiite  all  at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  larynx 
there  is  a  small  opening,  called  the  glptiiSf  through  which 
the  breath  and  voice  are  conveyed.  Thi^  opening  is  not 
wider  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch;  and,  therefore,  tlM$ 
breath  transmitted  through  it  from  the  lungs,  must  pass 
with  considerable  velocity.  The  voice  thus  forapied,  is 
strengthened  and  softened,  by  a  reverberation  from  the 
palate  and  other  hollow  places  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils;  and  as  these  are  better  or  worse  shaped  foe 
this  reverberation,  the  voice  is  said  to  be  more  or  lest 

agreeable. 

If  we  consider  the  many  varieties  of  sound,  which  one 
and  the  same  human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  tbe  glottis;  and  re* 
fleet,  that  the  same  diameter  must  always  produce  the  same 
tone,  and^  consequently,  that  to  ever^^  change  of  tone  fk 
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correspondent  change  of  diameter  is  necessary ;  we  must 
be  filled  with  admiration  at  the  mechanism  of  these  parts, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  fibres  that  operate  in  producing  ef- 
fects so  minute,  so  Tarious,  and  in  their  proportions  so  ex- 
actly uniform.  For  it  admits  of  proof,  that  the  diameter 
«f  the  human  glottis,  is  capable  of  more  than  sixty  distinct 
degrees  of  contraction  or  enlargement,  by  each  of  which  a 
diflerent  note  is  produced;  and  yet  the  greatest  di^uneter 
ef  that  aperture,  as  before  observed,  does  not  exceed  one 
tenth  uf  an  inch. 

Speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  voices;  and  what  we  ca'l 
arttculatioTif  is  performed,  not  by  the  lungs,  windpipe,  or 
kuryox,  but  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate,  teeth, 
tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils.  Articulation  begins  not,  till  the 
breath,  or  voice,  has  passed  through  the  larynx. 

The  simplest  articulate  voices  are  those  which  proceed 
from  an  open  mouth,  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vevfel 
sounds.  In  transmitting  these,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
nay  be  pretty  large,  or  somewhat  smaller,  or  very  small ; 
which  is  one  cause  of  the  variety  of  vowels;  a  particular 
sound  being  produced  by  each  particular  aperture.  More- 
over, in  passing  through  an  open  mouth,  the  voice  may  be 
gently  acted  upon^  by  the  lip«,  or  by  the  ^ongue  and  palate, 
or  by  the  tongue  and  throat ;  whence  another  source  of 
variety  in  vowel  sounds. 

Thus  ten  or  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  may  be  formed, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  in  page  26 ;  and  the  learners,  by  ob- 
serving the  position  of  their  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  &c.  when 
they  are  uttering  the  sounds,  will  perceive  that  various 
operations  of  these  organs  of  speexb,  are  necessary  to  the 
prodiiction  of  the  different  vowel  sounds;  and  thatbv  mi* 
nute  variations  they  m^y  all  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

When  the  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  is 
totally  intercepted  J  or  strongly  cmnp^essedy  there  is  formed  a 
certain  modification  of  articulate  sound,  which,  as  ex  pressed 
by  a  character  in  writing,  is  called  a  consonant.     Sjlence  is 
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the  effect  of  a  total  interception ;  and  iixiistinct  soand,  of 
a  strong  compression :  and  therefore  a  consonant  is  not  of 
it'self  a  distinct  articulate  Toice;  and  its  influence  in  Tary- 
iiig  the  tones  of  language  is  not  clearly  perceived,  unlesa 
it  be  accompanied  by  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  that  is,  by 

a  voweU  'Hf 

Br  making  the  experiment  with  attention,  the  stu4eiii 
will  perceive  that  each  of  the  vintes\s  formed  by  the  vdlee 
being  intercepted f  by  the  lips,  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or 
by  the  tongue  and  throat ;  and  th&t  the  sanuunveh  are 
formed  by  the  same  organs  strongly  compressing  the  voice 
ifi  its  passage,  but  not  totally  intercepting  it. 

The  elements  of  lauguage,  according  to  the  different 
seats  where  they  are  formed,  or  the  several  organs  of 
speech  chiefly  concerned  in  their  pronunciation,  are  di- 
vided inte  several  classes,  and  denominated  as  follows: 
those  are  ^called  labials,  which  are  formed  by  the  lips; 
those  dentals,  that  are  formed  with  the  teeth ;  palatals,  that 
are  formed  with  the  (Mtlate;  and  nasals,  that  are  foraaed  by 
the  nose. 

The  importance  of  obtaining,  in  early  life,  a  clear,  dis« 
tinct,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  firsl 
principles  of  language,  and  a  wish  to  lead  young  minds  to 
a  further  consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious  and  useful, 
have  induced  the  compiler  to  bestow  particular  attention 
on  the  preceding  part  of  his  work.  Some  writers  think 
that  these  subjects  do  not  properly  constitute  any  part  of 
grammar;  and  consider  them  as  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  spelling-book  :  but  if  we  reflect,  that  letters  and  their 
sounds  are  the  constituent  principles  of  that  art,  which 
teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  with  propriety,  and  that,  in 
general,  very  little  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired 
by  the  spelling-book,  we  must  admit,  that  they  properly 
belong  to  grammar ;  and  that  a  rational  consideration  of 
these  elementary  principles  of  language,  is  an  object  that 
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damuds  the  attCDtion  of  the  young  grammarian.  The 
sentiments  of  a  very  judicioiit  and  emioeot  writer, 
(Qainctilian,)  respecting  this  part  of  grammari  may,  per- 
bapty  be  poperly  introduced  on  the  present  occasion. 

^^  Let  no  persons  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements 
flf  grammar,  because  it  may  seem  to  them  a  matter  of 
ssail  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  Vowels 
and  consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and 
mutes.  But  they  who  penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts 
erf  this  temple  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refine- 
ment and  subtility  of  matter,  as  are  not  only  proper  to 
sharpen  the  understandings  of  young  persons,  but  suffi- 
cient to  give  exercise  f«r  the  most  profound  knowledge 
and  erudition.  ^^ 

The  elementary  sounds^  under  their  smallest  combi- 
nation, produce  a  m/Bable;  syllables  properly  combined 
produce  a  word;  words  duly  combined  produce  9i  sentence; 
and  sentenees  properly  combined  produce  an  oration  or 
Hsctmne,  Thus  it  is,  says  Harris,  in  his  Hermzs, 
that  to  principles  apparently  so  trivial  as  a  few  plain  ele- 
mentasy  sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  of  articulate  voices, 
wlNch  baa  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  so 
innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past  gene** 
rations  of  men* 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  SYLLABLES,  AND  THE  RULES  FOR  ARRANGING  TBSIC 

A  SYLLABLE  is  a  sound^  either  simple  or  G^- 
pounded,  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word: 
as,  a,  an,  ant. 

.  Spelling  is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into 
their  syllables,  or  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper 
letters. 

The  following  are  the  general  rules  for  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables. 

1.  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels,  must  be 
joined  to  the  latter  syllable:  as,  de-light,  bri-dal,  re-source; 
except  the  letter  x :  as,  ex-ist,  ex-amine ;  and  except  like- 
wise words  compounded :  as,  up-on,  un-even,  dis-ease. 

2.  Two  cbnsonants  proper  to  begin  a  word,  must  not  be 
separated :  as,  fa-ble,  sti-fle.  But  when  they  come  between 
two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must 
be  divided  :  as,  ut-most,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror,  cof-fin. 

3.  When  three  consonants  meet  in  the  middle  of  a  word^ 
if  tliey  can  begin  a  word,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is 
pronounced  long,  they  are  not  to  be  separated :  as,  de- 
throne, de-stroy.  fiut  when  the  vowel  of  the  preceding 
syllable  is  pronounced  short,  one  of  the  consonants  always 
belongs  to  that  syllable:  as,  dis-tract,  dis-prove,  dis-train. 

4.  When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper 
to  begin  a  syllable,  meet  between  two  vowels,  such  of 
them  as  can  begin  a  syllabic  l^long  to  the  latter,  the  rest 
to  the  former  syllable:  as,  ab-stain,  com-plete,  embroil, 
tfuns-gress,  dap- pie,  con-strain,  hand-some,  parch-menc. 
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5.  Two  vowels,  not  being  a  diphthong,  must  bedi?ided 
into  separate  syllables :  as,  cril-e],  de-ni-al,  so-ci-e-ty. 

6.  Compounded  words  must  be  traced  into  the  simple 
words  of  which  they  are  composed  :  as,  ice-house,  glow- 
worm, over-power,  never-the-iess. 

7.  Grammatical,  and  other  particular  terminations,  are 
gcuerally  separated  :  as,  teach-est,  teach-etb,  teacb-ing^ 
teacb-er,  contend-est,  great-er,  wretch-ed,  good-ness, 
frce«dom,  false-hood. 

The  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables,  with  the 
reasons  in  support  of  them,  are  expressed  at  large  in  the 
author^s  English  Spelling-book,  iSiLr/A  edition,  page  210-^ 
21$. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OP  WORDS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  RULES  FOR  SPELLING  THEM. 

Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  commHi 
consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  termed  a  Monosyllable'; 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable ;  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable ;  and  a  word  of  four 
or  more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 

All  words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language :  as, 
man,  good,  content. 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced 
to  another  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity : 
as,  manful,  goodness,  contentment,  Yorkshire^. 

There  are  many  English  words  which,  though  com- 
pounds in  other  languages,  are  to  as  primitives :  thus,  cir- 
cumspect, circumvent,  circumstance,  delude,  concave, 
complicate,  &c.  primitive  words  in  English,  will  be  found 
derivatives,  when  traced  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  Language  is  attended 
with  much  uncertainty  and  per|jlexity.  But  a  considerable 
part  of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  attending 
to  the  general  laws  of  formation  ;   and,  for  this  end,  the 


*  A  compound  word  is  included  under  tho  head  of  dtfrivatire  words :  as, 
penknife,  teacup,  looking-glass ;  may  l»e  reduced  to  otiicr  words  of  greater 
iimpHcitir. 
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learner  is  presented  with  a  view  of  such  general  maxims, 
in  spelling  primitive  and  derivative  words,  as  have  been 
almost  universally  received* 

Rule  I. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  fy  /,  or  s^  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant :  as,  staff,  mill, 
pass,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  is,  has^ 
was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 

Rule  d. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but/",  /,  or  ^, 
and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final 
consonant;  excepting  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  ion, 
bunn,  purr^  and  buzz. 

lluLE  3. 

Words  ending  with  j/,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form 
the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns, 
past  participles,  comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  chang- 
ing^ into  f;  as,  spy,  spies;  I  carry,  thou  carriest ;  be 
carrietb,  or  carries ;  earner,  carried  \  happy,  happier, 
happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing^  retains  the^,  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled :  as,  carry,  carrying ;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the 
above,  is  not  changed :  as,  boy,  boys ;  I  cloy,  he  cloys, 
cloyed,  &c. ;  except  in  lay,  pay,  and  say  ;  from  which 
are  formed,  laid,  paid,  and  said ;  and  their  compounds^ 
unlaid,  unpaid,  unsaid,  &c. 

Rule  4. 

Words  ending  with  y^  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon 
assuming  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  conso- 
na4)t,  commonly  change  jf  into  t ;  as,  happy,  happily, 
happiness.    But  when  jf  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very 
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rarely  changed  in  the  additional  syllable :  as,  coy,  coyly  ; 
boy,  boyish,  boyhood;  annoy,  annoyer,  annoyance;  joy, 
joyless,  joyful. 

Rule  5. 

Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  that  consonant,  when  they  uke  another  syllable 
beginning  with  a  vowel :  as,  wit,  witty  ;  thin,  thinnish ;  to 
abet,  an  abettor  ;  to  begin,  a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single :  as,  to  toil, 
toiling;  to  offer,  an  offering ;  maid,  maiden,  &c. 

Rule  6. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  /,  and  taking 
ness,  lessy  ly,  otful^  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double: 
as,  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful, 
distressful,  &c.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double  /, 
and  take  ness^  lessj  bf^  oxfuly  after  them,  generally  omit 
one  /;  as  fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skilful,  &c. 

Rule  7. 

NesSf  lessj  ^,  ^nd/ulj  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  ^ 
r,  do  not  cut  it  off:  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peace- 
ful ;  except  in  a  few  words :  as  duly,  truly,  awful. 

Rule  8. 

Me7itf  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally 
preserves  the  e  from  elision  :  as,  abatement,  chastisement, 
incitement,  &c.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  ac- 
knowledgment, are  deviations  from  the  rule. 

Like  other  terminations,  vioit  changes  j/  into  t\  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant:  as,  accompany,  accompaniment; 
merry,  merriment. 

E 
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Rule  0. 

jible  and  iblcy  when  incorporated  into  words  ending 
with  silent  e^  almost  always  cut  it  off:  as,  blame,  blamable ; 
cure,  curable  ;  spnse,  sensible,  &c. :  but  if  c  or  g"  soft 
comes  before  e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  pre- 
served in  words  compounded  with  abk :  as,  change, 
changeable ;  peace,  peaceable,  &c. 

RCLE   10. 

When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
the  e  is  almost  universally  omitted :  as,  place,  placing  ; 
lodge,  lodging ;  slave,  slavish  ;  prude,  prudish. 

Rule  11. 

Compound  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  formed  : 
as,  football,  windmill,  butlSSg,  thereby,  hereafter. 

The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  words, 
is  far  from  being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  of  dis- 
tinction. Thus,  honour  and  honor^  inquire  and  enquire^ 
nef^otiate  and  negociate^  control  and  controul,  expense 
and  expence,  allege  and  alledge,  surprise  and  surprize, 
complete  and  cowpleaty  connexion  and  connection^  abridge 
ment  and  abridgementy  and  many  other  orthographical 
variations,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  modern  publi- 
cations. Some  authority  for  deciding  differences  of  this 
nature,  appears  to  be  necessary :  and  where  can  we  find 
one  of  equal  pretensions  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ? 
though  a  few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  of  etymology  and  analogy,  the 
stable  foundations  of  his  improvements.—"  As  the  weight 
of  truth  and  reason  (says  Nares  in  his  **  Elements  of 
Orthoepy")  is  irresistible.  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our  language.     Indeed, 
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to  conTenient  is  it  to  have  one  acknowledged  standard 
to  recur  to ;  so  much  preferable,  iii  matters  of  this  nature, 
is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity,  to  a  continual  change, 
and  fruitless  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection ;  that  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will  henceforth,  on 
light  grounds,  be  tempted  to  innovate.^' 

This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some  orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies,  whioh  ought  to  be  rectified :  such 
as,  immovable  maveabkf  chasUU/  chastness,  fertiUness  fer" 
tilt/,  sUness  slyly,  Jearkssly  fcarksness,  needUssfiess  n^d^ 
lesly.  If  these,  and  similar  irreguLirities,  were  corrected 
by  spelling  the  words  analogically^  according  to  the  first 
word  in  each  part  of  the  series,  and  agreeably  to  Hbm 
general  rules  of  spelling,  the  Dictignary  would  doubtlets^ 
io  these  respects,  be  improved. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

THE  second  part  of  grammar  is  ETYMOLOGY, 
which  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their 
various  modifications,  and  their  derivation. 
.  There  are,  in  Ei)glish,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  TARTS  OF  SPEECH; 
namely, 

1 .  ARTICLE,  6.  ADVERB, 

2.  SUBS  TANTPVE  ok  XOUX,  7.  PREPOSITION, 

3.  .VDJECTIVE,  8.  CONJUNCTION, 
i.  PRONOUN,  AXD 

5.  \ERB,  9.  INTERJECTION. 

1.  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives, 
to  point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their 
signification  extends :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  th€ 
woman. 

2.  A  Substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion  : 
as,  London^  many  virtue. 

A  substantive  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  its 
taking  an  article  before  it,  or  by  its  making  sense  of 
itself:  as,  a  book^  the  siuiy  an  appU;  temperance j  industry , 
chastity. 
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3.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive, 
to  express  its  quality :  as,  "  An  industrious  man ; 
9l  virtuous  woman.'* 

An  Adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  thing  :  as,  a  good  tiling  ;  a  bad 
thing :  or  of  any  particular  substantive :  as,  a  su^tit  apple, 
a  pleasant  prospect,  a  livelj/  boy. 

4.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  :  as,  "  The  man  is  happy  ^  he  is  benevolent  -, 
he  is  usefql." 

5.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  BE,  to  DO, 
or  to  SUFFER:  as,  "  I  amj  I  rule s  I  am  ruled.'' 

A  Verb  may  generally  be  distinguished,  by  its  makitig 
sense  with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  to 
before  it :  as,  1  walk^  he  plar/s,  they  write ;  or,  to  walk^  to 
play  J  to  write. 

6.  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a 
verb,  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another 
adverb,  to  express  some  quality  or  circumstance 
respecting  it :  as,  **  He  reads  wells  a  tridy  good 
man ;  he  writes  very  correctly ^ 

An  Adverb  may  be  generally  known,  by  its  answering 
to  tlie  question,  How  ?  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ?  as^ 
in  the  phrase,  *'  He  reads  correctly ^^'^  the  answer  to  the 
question.  How  does  he  read  ?  is,  correctly. 

7.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them : 
as,  "  He  went  from  London  to  York ;"  she  is 
above  disguise  i"  "  they  are  supported  by  in- 
dustry." 

E  3 
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A  Preposition  may  be  known  by  iti  admitting  after  It  a 
personal  pronoun ,  in  the  objective  case  ;  as»  wiikf  for^ 
iOf  &c.  will  allow  the  objective  case  after  them;  with 
him,  for  her,  to  them^  &c. 

8.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is 
chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of 
two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but  one :  it  some* 
times  connects  only  words :  as,  ^'  Thou  and  he  are 
happy,  because  you  are  good."  "  Two  and  thrM 
are  five/' 

9»  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between 
the  parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or 
emotions  of  the  speaker:  as^  <^  O  virtue  I  how 
amiable  thou  artT' 

The  observations  which  have  been  made,  to  aid 
learners  in  distinguishing  the  parts  ot  speech  from  ona 
another,  may  afford  them  some  small  assistance ;  but  it 
will  certainly  be  much  more  mstructive,  to  distmguish 
them  bv  ihe  definitions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  nature. 

In  the  fallowing  passage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  ara 
exeuiplified : 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man ; 

is  5  7373.4  fl  7 

and  was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for 

14S6  4  St9tf6 

the  greatest  and  mcst  excellent  uses;  but  alas!  how  oftea 

S     S  5         371         47  a 

do  we  pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes ! 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  words  ihe,  a,  are  articles ; 
power,  speech,  J  acuity,  man.  Creator,  uses,  purposes,  ara 
substantives;  him,  his,  u:e,  it,  are  pronouns;  peculiar^ 
beneficent,  greatest,  excellent,  worst,  are  adjectives ;  is,  avw, 
bestowed,  do,  pe^iKrt^  are  verbs ;   most,  how,  qfien^  art 
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adverbs;  of^  to,  an,  by,  for,  are  prepositions ;  and,  but, 
are  conjunctions ;  and  alas  is  an  interjection. 

The  number  of  the  difFerent  sorts  of  words,  or  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  has  been  variously  reckoned  by  di£Ferent 
.  grammarians.  Some  have  enumerated  ten,  making  the 
participle  a  distinct  part;  some  eight,  excluding  the  par- 
ticiple, and  ranking  the  adjective  under  the  noun  ;  some 
four,  and  others  only  two,  (the  noun  and  the  verb,)  sup- 
posing the  rest  to  be  contained  in  the  parts  of  their  di- 
vision. We  have  followed  those  authors,  who  appear  to 
have  given  them  the  most  natural  and  intelligible  dis- 
tribution. Some  remarks  on  the  division  made  by  the 
learned  Home  Tooke^  are  contained  in  the  first  section 
'  (Df  the  eleventh  chapter  of  etymology. 

To  assign  names  to  objects  of  thought,  and  to  express 
their  properties  and  qualities,  are  the  only  indispensable 
requisites  in  language.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows, 
that  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  the  only  parts  of  speech, 
which  are  essentially  necessary ;  the  former  being  the 
name  of  the  thing  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressing what  we  think  of  it.  All  other  sorts  of  words 
must  be  regarded  as  subsidiaries,  convenient  indeed  for 
the  more  easy  communication  of  thought,  but  by  no 
means  indispensably  requisite. 

The  interjection,  indeed,  seems  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  considered  as  a  part  of  artificial  language  or  speech, 
being  rather  a  branch  of  that  natural  language,  which  we 
possess  in  common  with  the  brute  creation,  and  by  which 
we  express  the  sudden  emotions  and  passions  that  actuate 
our  frame.  But,  as  it  is  used  in  written  as  well  as  oral 
language,  it  may,  in  sonie  measure,  be  deemed  a  part  of 
speech.  It  is  with  us,  a  virtual  sentence,  in  which  the 
noun  and  verb  arjs  concealed  under  an  imperfect  or  in- 
digested word. 

Whilst  some  gnunmariant  have  objected  to  the  usual 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech,  others 
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have  disapproved  of  the  terms  by  which  they  have  been 
designated.  Instead  of  the  generally  received  appellations 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  conjunctums, 
they  have  adopted  those  of  names,  substitutes,  attributes, 
modifiers^  and  c$nnectives.  This  spirit  of  innovation  has 
extend(:u  il^elf  to  other  parts  of  grammar,  and  especially 
to  the  names  of  the  Tenses.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
ancient  and  approved  terms,  several  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  introduced  the  following,  as  more  accurate  and 
expressive :  Present  tense  indefinite.  Present  tense  em-- 
phatic.  Present  progressive  or  continued ;  Past  tense  con* 
tinuateh/^  Prior  past  tense  indefinite.  Preterite  indefinite  and 
emphatic ;  The  foretelling  future  imperfect.  Prior  future 
indefinite.  Future  imperfect  progressive  :  and  many  others, 
corresponding  with  these,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate. 

Of  what  use  such  deviations  from  the  customary, 
established  terms  of  our  best  grammarians,  can  be  pro- 
ductive, we  are  unable  to  conceive.  They  certainly  tend 
to  perplex  and  confound  the  student,  if  their  promoters 
advanced  no  farther :  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  friends 
and  projectors  of  such  innovations,  may  be  continually 
altering  and  extending  our  grammatical  nomenclature; 
there  appears  to  be  additional  reason  for  rejecting  them, 
and  adhering  to  long-established  names.  These  are  uni* 
versally  intelligible  ;  and,  if  preserved,  would  produce  a 
happy  uniformity  among  all  the  teachers  and  learners  of 
the  language.  They  have  likewise  a  great  similarity  to 
the  terms  used  in  teaching  other  languages;  and,  on  this 
ground  also,  it  is  highly  proper  to  retain  them. 

If  any  of  the  old  terms  should  appear  to  be,  in  some 
respects,  too  comprehensive  ;  and,  in  others,  too  limited  ; 
it  would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  contract  or  enlarge 
their  extent,  by  explanatory  notes  and  observations,  than 
by  sweeping  away  our  ancient  landmarks,  and  setting  up 
others  ;  which,  after  91I),  are  without  authority,  and  may 
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themselyes,  when  critically  examiDed,  be  found  incon- 
venient and  exceptionable. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  in- 
troducing the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson  respecting  it : 
they  are  extracted  from  his  **  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue."—"  In  this  division  and  order  of  the  parts  of 
grammar,  I  follow  (says  he)  the  common  grammaritins, 
without  inquiring  whether  a  fitter  distribution  might  not 
be  found.  Experience  has  long  shown  this  method  to  be 
so  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion,  and  so  comprehensive 
as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  omissions.  1  likewise  use 
the  terms  already  received,  and  already  understood, 
though  perhaps  others  more  proper  might  sometimes  be 
invented.  Syiburgius,  and  other  innovators,  whose  new 
tevpas  have  sunk  their  learning  into  neglect,  have  left 
sufficient  warning  against  the  triSing  ambition  of  teach- 
ing arts  in  a  new  language/' 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE   AKTtCLEB. 

I 

An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantiTes, 
to  point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their 
significatison  extends:  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the 
woman. 

In  English,  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and 
the :  a  becomes  an  before  a  vowel  *,  and  before  a 
silent  h :  as,  an  acorn,  an  hour.  But  if  the  h  be 
sounded,  the  a  only  is  to  be  used:  as,  a  hand>  a 
heart,  a  highway. 

The  inattention  of  writers  and  printers  to  this  neces- 
sary distinction,  has  occasioned  the  frequent  use  of  an 
before  Ay  when  it  is  to  be  pronounced ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, more  than  any  other,  has  probably  contributed  to 
that  indistinct  utterance,  or  total  omission,  of  the  sound 
signified  by  this  letter,  which  very  often  occurs  umonggt 
readers  and  speakers.  jl7i  horse,  an  husband,  an  herald, 
an  heathen,  and  many  similar  associations,  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  works  of  taste  and  merit.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  readers  should  be  taught  to  omit,  in  all  similar 
cascs^  the  sound  of  the  n,  and  to  give  the  A  its  full  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  or  a7i  is  styled  the  indefinite  article:  it  is  used 
in  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of 


*  A  instead  of  an  is  now  used  before  words  beginning  with  u  long.  See 
page  41 »  letter  U.  It  is  also  used  before  on€ :  as,  many  a  one.— i4n  mutt 
be  used  before  words  where  the  k  is  not  silent,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  lecond 
tjllable :  as,  an  heroic  action^  an  historical  account,  dfc% 
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the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate:  as, 
"  Give  me  a  book ;"  "  Bring  me  an  apple. 

Tlie  is  called  the  definite  article;  because  it  as- 
certains what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant : 
as,  "  Give  me  the  book;"  "  Bring  me  the  apples;*' 
meaning  some  book,  or  apples,  referred  to. 

A  substantive  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  is 
generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense :  as,  "  A  candid 
temper  is  proper  for  man;"  that  is,  for  all  mankind. 

The  peculiar  use  and  importance  of  the  articles  will  be 
^en  in  the  following  examples :  ^^  The  son  of  a  king — the 
son  of  the  king— a  son  of  the  king.  Each  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  difierent  meaning,  through  the  dif- 
ferent application  of  the  articles  a  and  the. 

*^  Thou  art  a  man,'*  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  posi- 
tion ;  but,  *^  Thou  art  the  man/'  (as  Nathan  said  to  David,) 
is  an  assertion  capable  of  striking  terror  and  remorse  into 
the  heart. 

The  article  is  oinitted  before  nouns  that  imply  the  dif- 
ferent  virtues,  vices,  passions,  qualities,  sciences,  arts, 
metals,  herbs,  &c.:  as,  **  prudence  is  commendable;  false- 
hood is  odious;  anger  ought  to  be  avoided ;''  &c.  It  is  not 
prefixed  to  a  proper  nanie:  as,  *^  Alexander,"  (because 
that  of  itself  denotes  a  determinate  individual  or  particular 
thing,)  except  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  a  particular 
family:  as,  *^  He  is  a  Howard,  or  of  the  family  of  the 
Howards  ;'*  or  by  way  of  eminence :  as,  **  Every  man  is 
not  a  Newton  ;**  "  He  has  the  courage  of  an  Achilles*  :'*  or 
when  some  noun  is  understood:  ^^  He  sailed  down  the 
(river)  Thames,  in  the  (ship)  Britannia." 

When  an  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  to  which  the 
article  relates,  it  is  placed  between  the  article  and  the 
Boun:  as,  "  ^good  man,"  "  an  agreeable  woman,"  "  the 
hit  friend/'    On  some  occasions,  however,  the  adjective 
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precedes  a  or  an:  as,  ^^  such  a  shame/'  ''  as  ^r^ff^  a  man 
as  A'exaiider,"  ''  too  careless  an  author." 

The  indefinite  article  can  be  joined  to  substantives  in 
the  singular  number  only;  the  definite  article  may  be 
joined  also  to  plurals. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  in  the  use  of  the  adjectives  /«i;  and  many,  (the  latter 
chiefly  with  the  word  great  before  it,)  which,  though 
joined  with  plural  substantives,  yet  admit  of  the  singular 
article  a :  as,  a  few  men  ;  a  great  many  men. 

The  reason  of  it  is  manifest,  from  the  effect  which  the 
article  has  in  these  phrases:  it  means  a  small  or  great 
number  collectively  taken  ;  and  therefore  gives  the  idea  of 
a  whole,  that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  likewise,  a  dozen,  a  score, 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  is  one  whole  number,  an  aggre- 
gate of  many  collectively  taken;  and  therefore  still  re- 
tains the  article  a,  though  joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural 
substantive;  as,  a  hundred  year^i,  &,c. 

The  indefinite  article  is  sometiuje^  placed  between  the 
adjective  manify  and  a  singular  noun  :  as, 

"  Full  nviny  a  gem  of  purost  ray  serene, 
**  The  dark  unfatbom'd  caves  of  ocean  beac : 
"  Full  many  aflcnoW  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
"  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

In  these  lines,  the  phrases,  ma*fi/  a  gem  and  many  a  fUm^Ty 
refer  to  many  ^ems  and  manyJiowei^Sy  separately,  not  col- 
lectively considered. 

The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs 
in  thp  comparative  a'ld  superlative  dej^ree;  and  its  effect 
is,  to  mark  the  degree  the  more  strongly,  and  to  define  it 
the  more  precisely:  as,  "  The  more  I  examine  it,  the 
better  I  like  it,     1  like  this  the  least  of  any." 

Though  the  detinitions  and  Ubcs  of  the  articles,  as  we 
have  explained  them,  are  conformable  to  those  exhibited 
by  Harris,  Lowth,  Johnson,  Beattic,  Priestley,  Blair, 
Coote,  Crombie,    and  other  respectable    grammarians. 
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there  are  ingenious  writers  on  the  subject,  who  strenuously 
contend,  that  the  definitions  are  erroneous.  These  critics 
say,  that,  in  the  following  sentences,  *^  A  philosophical 
grammar,  written  by  James  Harris,  Esquire ;"  ^^  There 
was  a  roan,  named  John  the  Baptist;''  *^  The  Lord 
planted  a  garden  eastward  iu  Eden  ;"  the  article  a  is  not, 
according  to  our  definition  of  it,  used  in  a  vague  sense, 
to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other 
respects  indeterminate.  They  assert^  that,  in  these  and 
similar  instances,  it  is  used  in  a  determinate  sense,  to 
denote,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  a  particular  book,  a 
particular  roan,  and  a  particular  garden.  This  conclusion 
of  our  critics  we  conceive  to  be  totally  unfounded.  They 
suppose  that  the  article,  in  the  examples  adduced,  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  senteuces,  to  tiie  subsequent  and  ex- 
planatory parts,  as  well  as  to  those  which  precede.  But 
they  are  not  warranted  in  this  supposition.  The  real 
application  of  the  article  is  solely  to  the  words  phihso^ 
phical  grammar^  7nan,  and  garden ;  and  it  b  therefore 
indeterminate.  The  circumstances  which  render  the 
subjects  precise  and  definite,  tEte  the  subsequent  expla- 
nations ;  which  certainly  do  not^ alter  or  affect  the  gram- 
matical nature  of  the  article. 

The  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by  these  writers  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  nothing.  Let  us  try  its  operation 
on  other  parts  of  speech*  The  words  some  and  other  are 
allowed  to  be  indefinite  pronouns;  and  the  words  tliis  and 
that  demonstrative  pronouns^.  But  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  our  opponents,  these  pronouns  would  alter 
their  established  nature,  in  such  expressious  as  the  follow- 
ing: ^^  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  namely,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Nero,  were  extremely  cruel  and   tyran- 


*  Whether  these  words  are  considered  as  pronouns  or  adjectives,  the 


reasonini^  upon  then  is  of  equal  validity. 
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Dical*/*  *'  Other  men,  namely,  Charles,  James,  and 
William,  were  present:'*  **  This  person,  or  some  other, 
committed  the  fact:'*  ^*  That  man,  or  another,  was  an 
accomplice."  On  the  new  system,  the  words  same  and 
ether,  in  these  examples,  would  cease  to  be  indefinite 
pronouns;  and  the  words  this  and  that,  would  not  be 
demonstrative ;  because  the  subjects  in  the  first  are  ascer* 
tained,  and  in  the  second  rendered  uncertain,  by  the 
subsequent  expressions.  It  is  unquestionably  false  rea- 
soning, to  conclude  that  certain  expressions  cannot  be  of 
a  definite,  or  of  an  indefinite  nature,  because  it  is  possible, 
by  the  annexation  of  particular  circumstances,  to  give 
them  a  different  designation. 

With  regard  to  the  definite  article,  our  critics  produce 
the  following  example,  in  support  of  their  opinion;  ^^  Be 
not  afraid  ye  beasts  of  the  field;"  and  relying  on  its 
efficacy,  they  inquire,  what  particular  field  is  here 
meant? — The  answer  is  obvious.  The  particularity  is 
as  clearly  denoted  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  fono¥ring 
phrases :  "  The  boar  out  of  the  wood :  Every  beast  of 
the  forest ;  Fish  of  the  sfia ;  Beasts  of  the  earth."  The 
field,  the  wood,  the  forest,  &c.  are  used  by  way  of  con- 
tradistinction ;  and,  by  this  means,  are  particularly 
pointed  out.  Other  modes  of  expression  are  adduced 
by  our  opponents,  as  favouring  their  opinion.  Such  as, 
**  The  tree  beareth  her  fruit;  The  Fig-tree  and  the  Vin« 
do  yield  their  strength:^'  and  we  are  asked,  **  What 
particular  tree?  Does  the  article  the  point  out  the  par- 
ticular tree  or  vine  ?" — Here  too  we  think  the  reply  is 
not  difficult.  The  Tree,  the  Fig-tree,  and  the  Vine,  may 
be  justly  considered,  as  a  figure  of  speech  putting  a  pari 
for  the  whole,  or  as  one  species  of  things  distinguished 
from  others.  We  say,  "  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal;'* 
**  The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature :"  meaning  the  species  of 
animals  called  horse,   or  dog.     This  application  of  the 
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definite  article  comports  exactly  with  the  definition:   it 
ascertains  what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant. 

Though  we  think  that  the  arguments  already  advanced, 
are  sufficient  to  support  our  definitions  of  the  articles,  it 
may  not  be  improper  further  to  observe,  that  after  all 
which  can  be  done,  to  render  the  definitions  and  rules  of 
grammar  comprehensive  and  accurate,  men  of  learning 
and  science  know,  that  they  generally  admit  of  exceptions ; 
that  there  are  peculiar  anomalies  which  belong  to  some  of 
them;  extreme  caapi  which  may  be  stated;  aud  precise 
boundaries  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  These,  in  the 
hands  of  men  more  ingenious  than  candid,  may  be 
plausibly  advanced  against  any  system  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  art,  may  appear  to 
be  material  imperfections,  attributable  to  an  author*s 
work,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Section  1. 
Of  Substantives  in  general, 

A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any- 
thing that  exists,  or  of  which  we  liave  any  notion : 
as,  London^  man^  virtue. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common. 

Proper  names  or  substantives,  are  the  names 
appropriated  to  individuals:  as,  George,  London^ 
Thames. 

Common  names  or  substantives,  stand  for  kinds 
containing  many  sorts,  or  for  sorts  containing 
many  individuals  under  them:  as,  animal,  man^ 
tree,  &c. 

When  proper  names  have  an  article  annexed  to 
them,  they  are  used  as  common  names:  as,  "  He 
is  the  Cicero  of  his  age ;  he  is  reading  the  lives  of 
the  Twelve  Casars.*^ 

Common  names  may  also  be  used  to  signify  in- 
dividuals, by  the  addition  of  articles  or  pronouas: 
as,  **  Tlie  boy  is  studious;  that  girl  is  discreet*." 

To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and 
case;  and  they  are  all  of  the  third  person,  when 


*  Nouns  may  also  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  Collective  Doum^ 
or  nouns  of  multitude:  as,  the  people,  the  parliament,  the  army:  Abtirad 
nouns,  or  the  names  of  qualities  abstracted  from  their  substances:  aa» 
knowledge,  goodness,  whiteness :  Verbal  or  participial  nouni :  at>  beguukiBf^ 
reading,  writing. 
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f poken  ofy  and  of  the  second,  when  spoken  to :  as, 
<*  Blessings  attend  us  on  every  side;  be  grateful^ 
children  of  men!"  that  \sye  children  of  men. 


3]ecT;oN  2. 
Of  Gender, 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns,  with  regard 
to  sex.  There  are  three  genders,  the  MASCULINE, 
the  FEMININE,  and  the  NEUTER. 

The  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the 
xpale  kind:  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  bull. 

The  Femijiine  Gender  signifies  animals  qf  the 
female  kind :  as,  a  woman,  a  duck,  a  hen. 

The  Neuter  Gender  denotes  objects  which  are 
neither  males  nor  females:  as,  a  field,  a  house,  a 
garden. 

Some  substantives,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender:  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  i$ 
setting;  and  of  a  ship,  she  sajls  well. 

FiGUHATivELY,  in  the  English  tongue,  we  commonly  give 
the  masculine  gender  to  nouns  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which 
are  by  pat^re  strong  and  efficacious.  Those,  again,  are 
m%(le  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  containing,  or  bringing  forth,  or  which  are  peculiarly 
beautiful  or  amiable.  Upon  these  principles,  the  sun  is 
said  to  be  masculine;  and  the  moon,  beir^g  the  receptacle 
of  the  sun's  light,  to  be  feminine.  The  earth  is  generally 
feminine.     A  ship,  a  pountry,  a  city,  &c.  are  likewise 

F 
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made  feminine,  being  receivers  or  containers.  Time  is 
always  masculine,  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy. 
Virtue  is  feminine  from  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the  obr- 
ject  of  love.  Fortune  and  the  church,  are  generally  put 
in  the  femiiune  gender. — There  appears  to  be  a  rational 
foundation  for  these  figurative  distinctions,  though  they 
have  not  been  adopted  in  all  countries.  Many  of  the  sub- 
stances wiiich,  in  one  language,  have  masculine  names, 
have,  in  others,  names  that  are  feminine. 

Greek  and  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues, 
have  nouns,  some  masculine,  some  feminine,  which  denote 
substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  Nay,  some 
languages  are  so  particularly  defective  in  this  respect,  as 
to  class  every  object,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  under 
either  the  ma^(cuiine  or  tlic  feminine  gender,  as  they  have 
no  neuter  gender  for  those  which  are  of  neither  sex. 
This  is  the  case  with  tlie  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  But  the  £nglish,  strictly  following  the  order  of 
nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  male  animal^ 
and  no  other,  in  the  viasculine  gender ;  every  name  of  a. 
female  animal,  in  the  feminine;  and  every  animal  whose 
sex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as  every  inanimate 
object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender.  And  this  gives 
our  language  a  superior  advantage  to  most  others,  in  the 
poetical  and  rhetorical  style:  for  when  nouns  naturally- 
neuter  are  converted  into  mascuHne  and  feminine,  the 
personification  is  more  distinctly,  and  more  forcibly 
marked. 

The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  sex,  viz. 

].  By  different  words:  ai, 
Male.  remale.  Mile.  Female. 

Bachelor.  Maid.  Husband.  Wife. 

Boar.  Sow.  King.  Queen. 
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Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

feaate. 

Boy. 

Girl. 

Lad. 

Lass. 

Brother. 

Sister. 

Lord. 

Lady. 

Buck. 

Doe. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Bull. 

Cow. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Bullock  ^r  ) 
Steer.          ^ 

Heifer. 

Milter. 
Nephew. 

Sp<iwner. 
Niece. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

Ram. 

Ewe. 

Dog. 
Drake. 

Bitch. 
Duck. 

Singer. 

(  Songstress  or 
\  Singer. 

Earl. 

Countess. 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Friar. 

Nun. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Gander. 

Goose. 

Uncle. 

Aunt. 

Hart. 

Roe. 

Wizard. 

Witch. 

Horse. 

Mare. 

8.  By  a  difference  of  termiaatioo  t  as. 


Male. 

Feoaate. 

Male. 

Female, 

Abbot. 

Abbess. 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Lion. 

Lioness. 

Administrator.  Administratrix.  Marquis. 

Marchioness* 

Adulterer. 

Adultress. 

1 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Ambassador. 

Ambassadress. 

Mayor. 

Mayoress. 

Arbiter. 

Arbitress. 

Patron. 

Patroness. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress. 

Bridegroom. 

Bri4e. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

Benefactor. 

Benefactress. 

Priest. 

Priestess. 

Caterer. 

Cateress. 

Prince. 

Princess. 

Chanter. 

Chantress. 

Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress. 

Prophet. 

Prophetess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Protector. 

Protectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepherd. 

Shepherdess. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Songster. 

Songstress. 

Elector. 

Electress. 

Sorcerer. 

Sorceress. 
F« 
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Male. 

Femilr. 

Mdle. 

Emperor. 
Enchanter. 

Empress. 
Enchantress. 

Sultan. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

Tiger. 

Governor. 

Gj)verness. 

Traitor. 

Herr. 

Heiress. 

Tutor. 

Hero* 

Heroine^ 

Viscount. 

Hunter, 

Huntress. 

Votary. 

Host. 

Hostess. 

Widower. 

Jew\ 

Jewess. 

Tenule.  • 

(  Sultaness^ 
(  Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 


3.  By  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  being  prefixed  to  the 

subfitaotive:  as, 


A  cock-sparrow. 
A  man-servant. 
A  he-goat. 
A  he-bear. 
A  male  child. 
Male  descendants. 


A  hen-sparrow. 
A  maid..8ervant. 
A  she-goat. 
A  she-bear, 
A  female  child. 
Female  descendants. 


It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  same  noun  is  either  mas- 
culine or  feminine.  The  v/ordsparentf  chUd^  cousinf/riend, 
neighbour^  so'vantf  and  several  others,  are  used  indi£^r- 
ently  for  males  or  females. 

Nouns  with  variable  terminations  contribute  to  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity  of  expression.  We  have  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want ;  for  when 
we  say  of  a  woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  an  astronomerya 
builder,  a  wearer,  we  perceive  an  impropriety  in  the  ter<« 
mination,  which  we  cannot  avoid ;  but  we  can  say,  that 
she  is  a  botanist,  a.student,  a  witness,  a  scholar,  an  orphan, 
a  companion,  because  these  terminations  have  not  apnexed 
to  them  the  notion  of  sex. 
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Section  3. 
Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object,  as 
one  or  more. 

Substantives  are  of  two  numbers,  tlie  singular 
and  the  plural. 

The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object: 
as,  a  chair,  a  table^ 

The  plural  number  signifies  more  objects  than 
one:  as,  chairs,  tables. 

Some  nouns,  from  the  lyature  of  the  things 
which  they  express,  are  used  only  in  the  singular 
form:  as,  wheat,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  &Co 
others,  only  in  the  plural  form:  as,  bellows,  scis- 
sors, lungs,  riches,  &c. 

Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers :  as, 
deer,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular:  as,  dove,  doves 3  face, 
faces;  thought,  thoughts.  But  when  the  substan- 
tive singular  ends  in  jr,  ch  soft,  sh,  ss,  or  Sy  we  add 
es  in  the  plural:  a$,  box,  boxes;  church,  churches; 
lash,  lashes;  kiss,  kisses^  rebus,  rebusses.  If  the 
singular  ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  s:  as,  monarch,  mon^rchs;  distich,  dis- 
ticha. 

Nouns  which  end  in  o,  have  someticDes  es^  added  to  thq 
plural :  as,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato, 
volcano,  wo :  and  sometimes  o^ly  s;  as,  folio,  nuncio, 
punctilio,  seraglio. 
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Nouns  ending  in /^  or  ye*,  are  rendered  plural  by  the 
change  of  those  terminations  into  ves:  as,  loaf,  loaves; 
half,  halves ;  wife,  wives ;  except  grief,  relief,  reproof,  and 
several  others,  which  form  the  plural  by  the  addition  oi  s. 
Those  which  end  in^i  have  the  regular  plural :  at,  ruflF, 
ruffs ;  except,  staff,  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other 
vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural : 
as,  beauty,  beauties ;  fly,  flies.  But  the  j/  is  not  changed, 
when  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  syllable  :  as,  key,  keys ; 
delay,  delays ;  attorney,  attorneys. 

Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a  of  the 
singular  into^;  as,  man,  men;  woman,  women;  alder«r 
man,  aldermen.  The  words,  ox  and  child,  form  oxen  and 
children  ;  brother,  makes  either  brothers,  or  brethren. 
Sometimes  tiie  diphthong  oo  is  changed  into  ee  in  the 
plural :  as,  foot,  feet ;  goose,  geese ;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse 
and  mouse  make  lice  and  mice.  Penny  makes  pence ;  or 
pennies,  when  the  coin  is  meant;  die,  dice  (for  play)  j 
die,  dies  (for  coining). 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  names  of  things  measured 
or  weighed,  have  no  plural ;  for  in  them  not  number,  but 
quantity  is  regarded:  as,  wool,  wine,  oil.  Wlieu  wo 
speak,  however,  of  diflB^rent  kinds,  we  use  the  plural:  as, 
the  coarser  wools,  the  richer  wines,  the  finer  oils. 

It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  practice  of  the  gene- 
rality of  correct  writers,  to  construe  the  following  words  as 
plural  nouns  :  painSf  riches^  alms :  and  also,  inaihematics^ 
vietaphystcsy  politics^  ethics,  optics,  pneumatics,  with  other 
similar  names  of  sciences. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  adjective  much  is  sometimes  i^ 
term  of  number,  as  well  as  of  quantity.  This  may  account 
for  the  instances  we  meet  with  of  its  associating  with  joo/tu 
as  a  plural  noun:  as,  ^*  much  pains.^'  The  connexion, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  word  news  is  now  almost  universally  coQsideired  af 
^jslppging  to  the  singular  numberf 
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The  noun  means  is  used  both  in  tlie  singular  and  the 
plural  number. 

As  a  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  word  meam,  as 
dther  snigoiar  or  plural,  it  would  render  the  construction 
less  vague,  and  the  expression  therefore  less  ambiguous, 
were  we  to  employ  it-  as  smgular,  when  the  mediation  or 
instrumentality  of  one  thing  is  implied  ;  and,  as  plural, 
when  two  oi*  more  mediating  causes  are  referred  to.  ''  He 
was  careful  to  observe  what  means  were  employed  by  his 
adversaries,  to  counteract  his  schemes.''  Here  means  is 
pro|>erly  joined  with  a  plural  verb,  several  methods-  of 
counteraction  being  signihed.  **  The  king  consented; 
and,  by  this  means,  all  hope  of  success  u'as  lost."  Here 
but  one  mediating  circumstance  is  implied ;  and  the  noun 
18^  therefore,  used  as  singular. 


The  following  words. 


which  hare  been  adopted  from  thi 

i  Hebrew,  Greek, 

and  Latin  languaj 

arc  thus  distinguished 

1,  with  respect  to  nuoiber. 

Sngular. 

Plural. 

atenulir. 

PluraU 

Cherub. 

Ciierubim. 

Datum. 

Data. 

8eraph. 

Seraphim. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

Antithesis. 
Automaton. 

Antitheses. 
A'utomata^ 

Encomium. 

• 

(  Encomia  or 
I  Encomiums. 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Crisis. 

Crises. 

Genius. 

Genu*. 

Criterion. 

Criteria. 

Genus. 

Genera, 

Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 

Disreses. 

Ellipse^. 

Index. 

(Indices  or 
(Indexesf. 

Emphasis. 

Emphases. 

Lamina. 

Lamirise. 

Hypothesis, 

Hypotheses. 

Medium. 

Media. 

*  Genkt  when  denoting  aerial  spirits :  Geniuses,  when  signifying  persoot 
«1  genius. 

-f^Indexesf  when  it  signifies  pointers^  0^  Tables  of  contents :  Indieet,  when 
viptferring  ig  Algebraic  <|uaiititiet. 


1« 
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ttrikulir.  Plural.  fllngatar.  nuftt 

Metamor-      (Metamor-         Magus.  Magi. 

pbosis.       (     pboses.         Memoran-     (Memoranda  or 
PbGenomenon.PhGenomena^        dum.         ( Memorandums* 

Appendix.    S  Appendices  or  Radius.  Radii. 

^Appendixes.     Stamen.  Stamina. 

Arcanum.        Arcana.  Stratum.  Strata. 

Axis.  Axes.  Vortex#  Vortices* 

Calx.  Calces^ 

Some  words,  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are 
confined  to  the  plural  number :  as,  antipodes,  credenda, 
literati,  minutioe. 

The  following  nouns  being,  in  Latin,  both  singular  and 
plural,  are  used  in  tbe  same  manner,  when  adopted  intd 
bur  tongue;  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 


fiECtlON  4. 


QfCau. 


In  English,  sut>stantives  have  three  cases,  the 
hominative,  the  possessive,  and  the  objective*. 

The  nominative  case  simply  expresses  the  name 
of  a  thing,  or  the  subject  of  the  wrb :  as,  "  The 
boy  plays;"  *'  The  girls  leam." 

The  possesiiive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  prb- 
pferty  or  possession;  and  has  an  apostrophe  with 
the  letter  s  coming  after  it :  as,  "  The  schoIar^s 
lijuty;"  "  My  father's  house." 


^  Thx!   possessive   h   sometixntB  rallied  the  geaitir^  ease;    aihi  Hit 
t^ectiye,  the  accnsatirep 
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Wh6n  the  plural  ends  in  s^  the  other  s  is  omitted, 
but  the  apostrophe  is  retained :  as,  "  On  eagles* 
Wings;"  "  The  drapers'  company*/' 

Sometimes  also,  when  the  singular  terminates 
in  ss,  the  apostrophic  s  is  not  added :  as,  "  For 
goodness'  iSake;"  **  For  righteousness'  sake." 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an 
action,  or  of  a  relation;  and  generally  follows  a 
verb  active,  or  a  preposition :  as,  "  John  assists 
Charles;'*  **  They  live  in  London." 

English  substantiTes  are  declined  in  the  folloiring  manner. 


Nominatiic  Case, 
Possessive  Case, 
Objective  Case. 


Singular. 

A  mother. 
A  mother's. 
A  mother. 


PlunL 

Mothers* 

Mothers', 

Mothers. 


Nominative  Case, 
Possessive  Case, 
Objective  Case. 


The  man. 
The  man's. 
The  man. 


The  men. 
The  men's. 
The  mcUk 


The  English  language,  to  express  different  connexions 
and  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  uses,  for  the  most 
part,  prepositions.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the 
ancient,  and  some  too  among  the  modern  languages,  as 


*  Af  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  marking  the  genitive  plural  with  the 
apostrophe,  we  need  recur  only  to  a  few  common  phrases* 

All  tlie  ships  masts  were  blown  away. 
All  the  trees  leaves  were  blown  off. 
In  these,  and  similar  phrases,  it  is  only  the  apostrophe,  plared  before  or 
4fter  the  t,  iiSkX  detenamcs  tha  ships  and  trees  to  be  either  singular  or 


4' 
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the  German,  vary  the  termination  or  ending  of  the  sub- 
stantivei  to  answer  the  same  purpose;  an  example  of 
which,  in  the  Ldtin,  is  inserted,  as  explanatory  of  tho 
DatHre  and  use  of  cases,  viz. 


Nominative* 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

jlccmative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 


DOMINUS, 

Domini, 
Domino, 

DuMINUM, 

DoMlN£, 

DoMiNO, 


A  Lord. 

Lord's,  of  a  Lord. 

To  a  Lord. 

A  Lord. 

OLord. 

By  a  Lord. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 


na»i. 
Domini, 

DoMINORUM, 

DOMINIS, 

DOMINOS, 

Domini, 

DOMINIS. 


Lords. 

Lords',  of  Lords. 

To  Lords. 

Lords. 

O  Lords. 

By  Lords. 


Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  signified  by  the 
addition  of  articles  and  prepositions  to  the  noun,  may 
properly  be  denominated  cases,  in  English;  and  that,  on 
this  principle,  there  are,  in  our  language,  as  many  cases 
as  in  the  Latm  tongue.  But  to  this  mode  of  forming  cases 
for  our  substantives,  there  are  strong  objections.  It  would, 
ifndced,  be  a  formal  and  useless  arrangement  of  nouns^ 
articles,  and  prepositions.  If  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  considered  as  constituting  cases,  the 
English  language  %^ould  have  a  much  greater  number  of 
them,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues :  for,  as  every 
preposition  has  its  distinct  meaning  and  effect,  every 
conrbination  of  a  preposition  and  article  with  the  noun, 
would  form  a  <liflferent  relation,  and  would  constitute  a 
distinct  case.     This  would  encumber  our  language  irith 
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many  new  terms,  and  a  heavy  and  unless  ]oad  of  dis« 
tinctions^. 

On  the  principle  of  imitating  other  languages  in  names 
and  formsy  without  a  correspondence  in  nature  and  idiom, 
we  might  adopt  a  number  of  declensions,  as  well  as  a  va*> 
riety  of  cases,  for  English  substantives.  Thus,  five  or 
six  declensions,  distinguished  according  to  the  various 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  substantives,  with  at  least 
half  a  dozen  cases  to  each  declension,  would  furnish  a 
complete  arrangement  of  English  nouns,  in  all  their 
trappings.  See  on  this  subject,  the  fifth  and  ninth  sections 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  etymology. 

But  thuugn  this  variety  ot  cases  does  not  at  all  cor* 
respond  with  the  idiom  of  our  language,  there  seems  to 
be  great  propriety  in  admitting  a  case  in  English  substan- 
tives, which  shall  serve  to  denote  the  objects  of  active 
verbs  and  of  prepositions;  and  which  is,  therefore,  pro- 
perly termed  the  objective  case.  The  general  idea  of  case, 
doubtless,  has  a  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  noun : 
but  tliere  are  many  instances,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  which  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  form,  and  are  distinguished  only  by  the 
relation  they  bear  to  other  words  in  the  sentence*  We 
are  there-fore  warranted,  by  analogy,  in  applying  this 
principle  to  our  own  language,  as  far  as  utility,  and  the 
idiom  of  it,  will  admit.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  in  English, 
a  noun  governed  by  an  active  verb,  or  a  preposition,  is 
yery  differently  circumstanced,  from  a  noun  in  the  nomi- 


*  "  If  ease?  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  different  significations  of  the 
Bonn,  or  by  the  different  relations  it  may  bear  to  the  governing  word,  then 
we  have  in  our  language  as  many  cases  almost,  as  there  are  prepositions : 
and,  above  a  man,  beneath  a  man,  beyond  a  man,  round  about  a  man, 
within  a  man,  without  a  nas,  fcc.  shall  be  caies,  as  well  as,  of  a  man,  to  a 
fnxm,  and  wiUi  a  maa»  i>r.  B^tk. 
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Dative^  or  id  the  possessive  case ;  and  that  a  comprehend 
sivt  case,  correspondent  lo  that  difference,  must  be  useful 
and  proper.  The  business  of  parsing,  and  of  showing  the 
connexion  and  dependence  of  words,  will  be  most  con- 
▼eoiently  accomplished,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  case; 
and  the  irregularity  of  having  our  nouns  sometimes  placed, 
in  a  situation,  in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any 
case  at  all,  will  be  avoided. 

The  author  of  this  work  long  doubted  the  propriety^ 
of  assigning  to  English  substantives  an  objective  case; 
but  a  renewed,  critical  examination  ot  the  subject;  an  ex- 
amination to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  the  grammctr,  has  produced  m  his 
mind  a  full  persuasion,  that  the  nouns  of  our  language  are 
eatitied  to  this  comprehensive  objective  case. 


When  the  thing  to  which  another  is  said  to  belong,  is 
expressed  by  a  circumlocution,  or  by  many  terms,  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case  is  commonly  added  to  the  last 
term:  as,  **  The  kitig  of  Great  Britam's  dominions.*' 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  two  irouns  in  the  possessive 
case,  immediately  succeed  each  other,  in  the  following 
form :  "  My  friend^s  wife's  sister  j"  a  sense  which  would 
be  belter  expressed  by  saying,  "  the  sister  of  my  friend's 
wife;"   or,  "My  friend's  sister  in  lai*."      Some  gram- 
marians say,  that  in  each  of  the  following  phrases,  viz. 
**  A  book  of  my  brother's,"  "  A  servant  of  the  queen's,'* 
"  A  soldier  of  the  king\s,"  there  are  two  genitive  cases; 
the  first  phrase  implying,    **  one  of  the  books  of  my 
brother,"  the  next,  **  one  of  the  servants  of  the  queen;" 
and  the  last,  "  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king."     But  as 
the  preposition   governs  the  objective  case;  and  as  there 
are  not,  in  each  of  these  sentences,  two  apostrophes  with 
the  letter  s  coming  after  them,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
say,  that  there  are  two  genitive  cases. 


/ 


CHAPTER  IV.  ^^ 


OF  ADJECTIVES, 


Section  1. 
Cfthe  nature  qf  At^ectives,  and  the  degrees  qf  comparison. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive, 
to  express  its  quality:  as,  ^^  An  industrious m^La-,'* 
"  A  virtuous  woman/*  "  A  benevolent  mind." 

In  English,  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  ac- 
count of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Thus  we  say, 
*^  A  careless  boy;  careless  girls." 

The  only  variation  which  it  admits,  is  that  of 
the  degrees  of  comparison. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  degrees  of 
comparison;  the  POSITIVE,  the  comparative,  and 

the  SUPERLATIVE. 

Gramma-rians  have  generally  enumerated  these  three 
degprees  of  comparison ;  but  the  first  of  them  has  been 
thought  by  some  writers,  to  be,  improperly,  termed  a 
degree  of  comparison ;  as  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective,  and  not  to  imply 
either  comparison  or  degree.  This  opinion  may  be  well 
founded,  unless  the  adjective  be  supposed  to  imply  com* 
parison  or  degree,  by  containing  a  secret  or  general  re- 
ference to  other  things :  as,  when  we  say,  "  he  is  a  tall 
man,'*  "  this  is  a  /air  day,'*  we  make  some  reference  to 
the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  to  different  weather. 

5 
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The  Positive  State  expresses  the  quality  of  an 
object,  without  any  increase  or  diminution:  as^ 
good,  wise,  great. 

The  Comparative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  in  signification:  as,  wiser,  greater,  less 
wise. 

The  Superlative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree:  as,  wisest, 
greatest,  least  wise. 

Tlie  simple  word,  or  positive,  becomes  the  com* 
parative,  by  adding  r  or  er ;  and  the  superlative, 
by  adding  st  or  est,  to  the  end  of  it:  as,  wise, 
wiser,  wisest;  great,  greater,  greatest.  And  the 
adverbs  niore  and  mosty  placed  before  the  adjec- 
tive, have  the  same  effect:  as,  wise,  more  wise^ 
7?iost  wise. 

The  termination  ish  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a 
degree  of  comparison,  by  which  the  signification  is  dimi* 
nished  below  the  positive :  as,  black,  blackish,  or  tending 
to  blackness ;  salt,  saltish,  or  having  a  little  taste  of  salt. 

The  word  rather  is  very  properly  used  to  express  a 
small  degree  or  excess  of  a  quality :  as,  she  is  rather 
profuse  in  her  expenses.*' 

Monosyllables,  for  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er 
^nd  est;  and  dissyllables  by  more  and  7nost:  as,  mild, 
milder,  mildest ;  frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal.  Dis* 
syllables  ending  in^;  as,  happy,  lovely;  and  in  /<? after  a 
mute,  as  able,  ample ;  or  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as^ 
discreet,  polite;  easily  admiE  of  er  and  est:  as,  happier, 
happiest;  abler,  ablest;  politer,  politest.  Words  of 
more  than  two  syllables  hardly  ever  admit  of  those  ter« 
minations. 
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In  some  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the 
adverb  most  to  the  end  of  tbem :  as,  nethermost,  atter« 
most  or  utmost,  undermost,  uppermost,  foremost. 

In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words 
of  very  common  use,  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is 
apt  to  get  the  blotter  of  analogy,)  that  are  irregular  in  this 
respect:  as,  "good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst; 
little,  less,  least;  much  or  many,  more,  most;  near, 
nearer,  nearest  or  next ;  late,  later,  latest  or  last ;  old, 
older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eldest ;''  and  a  few  others. 

An  adjective  put  without  a  substantive,  with  the  de- 
finite article  before  it,  becomes  a  substantive  in  sense  and 
meaning,  and  is  written  as  a  substanrive:  as,  *^  Provi- 
dence rewards  the  good^  and  punishes  the  bad.^^ 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns  assume  the 
nature  of  adjectives :  as,  sea  fish,  wine  vessel,  cornfield, 
meadow  ground,  &c. 

Numeral  adjectives  are  either  cardinal,  or  ordinal:  car- 
dinal, as  one,  two,  three,  &c« ;  ordinal,  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c. 


Section  2. 
Remarki  an  the  mbject  of  Comparison. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  comparison  attentively, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  it  are  infinite  in 
number,  or  at  least  indefinite. — A  mountain  is  larger  than 
a  mite ; — ^by  how  many  degrees  ?  How  much  bigger  is 
the  earth  than  a  grain  of  sand  ?  By  how  many  degrees 
was  Socrates  wiser  than  Alcibiades  ?  or  by  how  many  is 
snow  whiter  than  this  paper  ?  It  is  plain,  that  to  these, 
and  the  like  questions,  no  defimti  answers  can  be  re- 
lumed. 
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In  quantities,  however,  that  may  be  exactly  measured^ 
the  degrees  of  excess  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  A 
foot  is  just  twelve  times  as  long  as  an  inch ;  and  an  hour 
is  sixty  times  longer  than  a  minute.  But,  in  regard  to 
quaUiieSy  and  to  those  quantities  which  cannot  be  mea-f 
Bured  exactly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  degrees 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  cqmparative  excess. 

But  though  these  degrees  are  infinite  or  indefinite  in 
fact,  they  cannot  be  so  in  language;  nor  would  it  be 
convenient,  if  language  were  to  express  many  of  them* 
In  regard  to  unmeasured  quantities  and  qualities,  the 
degrees  of  more  and  less,  (besides  those  marked  above,) 
may  be  expressed  intelligibly,  at  least,  if  not  accurately, 
by  certain  adverbs,  or  words  of  like  import :  as,  **  So- 
crates was  much  wiser  than  Alcibiades;"  ^^  Snow  is  a 
great  deal  whiter  thaH  this  paper  ;*'  ^^  Epaminondas  was 
by  far  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Thebans  ;'*  "  The 
evening  star  is  a  very  splendid  object,  but  the  sun  is  tin- 
comparably  more  splendid  ;*'  ^^  The  Deity  is  it^mtdy 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  his  creatures."  The  inac- 
curacy of  these,  and  the  like  expressions,  is  not  a  material 
inconvenience;  and,  if  it  were,  it  is  unavoidable:  for 
human  speech  can  only  express  human  thought;  and 
where  thought  is  nepessarily  inaccuratCi  language  must  be 
so  too. 

When  the  word  very^  exceedingly^  or  any  other  of  si- 
milar import,  is  put  before  the  positive,  it  is  called  by 
some  writers  the  superlative  of  eminence,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  superlative,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  is  called  the  superlative  of  comparison. 
Thus  very  eloquent j  is  termed  the  superlative  of  eminence; 
viost  eloquent  J  the  superlative  of  comparison.  In  the  su- 
perlative of  eminence,  something  of  comparison  is,  how, 
ever,  rcmotfsly  or  indirectly  intimated;    for  we  cannot 
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reasonably  call  a  man  very  eloquent^  without  comparing 
his  eloquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men- 

The  comparative  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  express 
the  same  pre-eminence  or  inferiority  as  the  superlative; 
Thus,  the  sentence,  *'  Of  all  acquirements^  virtue  is  the 
mast  valuaUcy^  coni^eys  the  same  sentiment  as  the  fol-* 
lowing :  ^^  Virtue  is  more  valuable  than  every  other  ac- 
quirement." 

As  there  are  some  qualities  which  admit  of  comparison^ 
so  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.  Such,  for  ex« 
ample,  are  those  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies 
arising  from  their  6gure :  as  when  we  say,  ^^  A  circular 
table ;  a  quadrangular  court ;  a  conical  piece  of  metal/' 
&c.  The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of  things  participating[ 
the  same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they  do  it  at  all. 
To  say,  therefore^  that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  ksa  quadrangular  than  B^  is  absurds 
The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives  denoting  definiU 
fuantitieSf  of  whatever  nature.  Thus  the  twa-Zoot  rule  C 
cannot  be  m^re  a  twa/oct  rule,  than  any  other  of  the  same 
lengtb4  For  as  there  can  be  no  comparison  without  in* 
tension  or  remission^  and  as  there  can  be  no  intension  or 
remission  in  things  always  definite^  these  attributives  can 
admit  of  no  comparison.  By  the  same  method  of  reason- 
ing, we  discover  the  cause  why  no  substantive  is  suscep- 
tible of  these  degrees  of  comparison-  A  mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  molehill ;  but  th« 
nSore  or  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities* 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   PRONOUNS. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word:  as,  "  The  man  is  happy ^  he  is  benevolent; 
he  is  useful*." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  viz.   the 

PERSONAL,     the    RELATIVE,     and    the    ADJECTrV'fi 
PRONOUNS. 

Section  I, 
Of  the  Pcnonal  Pronouns. 

There  are  five  Personal  Pronouns,  viz.  /,  thoii^ 
liCy  she,  it ;  with  their  plurals,  we,  ye  or  you^  they. 

Personal  pronouns  admit  of  person,  number, 
gender,  and  case. 

The  persons  of  pronouns  are  three  in  each  number,  tIz. 

/,  is  the  first  person  ^ 

Thou^  is  the  second  person  >  Singular, 

//(f,  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person     3 

We,  is  the  first  person 

Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person       ^Plural. 

They,  is  the  third  person 


*  The  pronoun  is  ilso  used  to  represent  an  adjective,  a  sentence,  a  part 
of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes  even  a  series  of  propositions :  as,  "  They 
supposed  him  to  be  innocent,  which  he  certainly  was  not"  «  His  friend 
bore  the  abuse  very  patiently ;  which  served  t«  incretst  his  rudeness :  li 
produced,  at  length,  contempt  and  rudeness.** 
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This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when 
We  reflect,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  any  discourse:  first,  the  person  who  speaks, 
may  speak  of  himself;  secondly,  he  may  speak  of  the 
person  to  whom  be  addresses  himself;  thirdly,  he  may 
speak  of  some  other  person :  and  as  the  speakers,  the 
persons  spoken  to,  and  the  other  persons  spoken  of^  may 
be  many,  so  each  of  these  persons  must  have  the  plural 
number. 

The  Numbers  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  sub- 
stantives, are  two,  the  singular  and  the  plural :  as, 
/,  thoUy  he ;  we^  ye  or  youy  they. 

Gender  has  respect  oidy  to  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  protiouns,  Ae,  she,  it.  He  is  mascu^ 
line}  she  is  feminine 3  it  is  neuter. 

The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  td  be  pre- 
sent ;  from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  their  sex  is 
commonly  known,  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  dis-» 
tinction  of  gender  in  the  pronouns:  but  the  third  person 
or  thing  spoken  9f,  being  abscint,  and  in  many  respects 
unknown,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  marked  by  a 
distinction  of  gender ;  at  least^  when  some  particular  per-* 
son  or  thing  is  spokeu  of,  that  ought  to  be  more  distinctly 
marked:  accordingly,  the  pronoun  singular  of  the  third 
person  has  the  three  gooders,  he^  she,  it. 

Pronouns  have  three  cases;  the  nominative,  the 
possessive,  and  the  objective. 

The  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  has,  in  general,  a  form 
difierent  frona  that  of  the  oominative,  or  the  possessive 
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The  personal  pronoaas  are  thus  declined : 
PenoQ.  Caae.  tfofular.  Flttrtf- 

First.        N<m.  I.  We. 

Poss.  Mine.  Ours. 

Obj.  Me.  Us. 


Siecond. 

Norn. 

Thou. 

Ye  or  you* 

Poss. 

Thine. 

Yours. 

Obj. 

Thee. 

You. 

Tliird. 

Norn. 

He. 

They. 

Mas. 

Poss. 

His. 

Theirs. 

Obj. 

Him. 

Them* 

Third. 

Norn. 

She. 

They. 

Fern, 

Poss. 

Hers. 

Theirs. 

Obj. 

Her. 

Tliem. 

Third. 

Nom. 

It. 

They. 

Neuter. 

Poss. 

It». 

Their». 

Obi. 

It. 

Them. 

The  propriety  of  admitting  AiV,  hers^  eurSj  t/ourSy  &c. 
as  possessive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  has  been 
disputed  by  some  respectable  critics,  though  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  these  words,  and  the  concurrent  practice 
x>f  oar  6rst  grammarians,  have  assigned  them  this  rank 
and  dehomination.  The  critics  allege,  in  support  of  their 
objection,  that  these  supposed  possessives  are  actually 
used  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases;  and  that 
therefore  our  classification  must  be  erroneous.  The  in- 
stances which  they  oiTer,  in  proof  of  their  allegation,  are 
such  as  the  following:  ^^  My  pleasures  are  past;  hers  and 
yours  arc  to  come :"  ^^  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but 
aondemned  hers  ^nd  yours.^^    A  iiitle  reflection  will,  how* 
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ever,  show  thai  these  pronouns,  in  tbe  exampleg  produced, 
are  not  in  the  nominative  and  objectiYe  caseg,  but  in  the 
possessive  case.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  true 
construction  of  these  sentences :  **  My  pleasures  are  past; 
tbe  pleasures  of  her  and  of  you  are  to  come  :*'  <^  They 
applauded  his  conduct,  but  condemned  the  conduct  qfher 
and  of  you  *^  That  this  is  tbe  right  construction  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  we  substitute  nouns  for  the  pronouns : 
'^  My  pleasures  are  past;  Mary*s  and  Ann*s  are  to  come  :*' 
^^  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but  condemned  Mary*4 
and  And*s:*'  that  is,  **  Mary's  and  Ann's  pleasures; 
Mary's  and  Ann's  conduct/' 

The  objection  too  of  our  critics,  that  the  phrase,  '^  An 
acquaintance  of  yours^^  supposes  the  same  word  to  admit 
of  two  different  signs  of  the  case,  seems  to  be  of  no 
validity.  Instances  of  a  double  genitive,  as  it  is  called, 
are  not  uncommon  in  our  language,  and  they  are  far 
from  implying  any  absurdity.  We  properly  say,  **  An 
acquaintance  of  Petet^s;*^  **  A  wMxtxpfthe  king's^** — See 
Rule  X.  Note  6. 

The  possessives  under  consideration,  like  other  parts  of 
grammar,  may  indeed  have  some  properties  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and  may  not,  in  their  present  form,  be 
readily  accommodated  to  every  circumsunce  belonging 
to  the  possessive  cases  of  nouns ;  but  they  should  not,  on 
this  slight  pretence,  be  dispossessed  of  tbe  right  and 
privU^e,  whicfa|  from  time  immemorial,  they  have  en* 
joycd^ 

Section  2. 
Of  the  RcUuive  Pronouns. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in  gene- 
ral, to  some  word  or  phrase  going  before,  which 
is  thence  called  the  aatecedent:  they  are,  wba^ 
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whichy  and  that :  as,  «'  The  man  is  happy  whs 
lives  virtuously*/* 

What  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  equi- 
valent to  that  which:  as,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted j** 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  thing  which  I  wanted." 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  animals  and 
inanimate  things :  as,  "  He  is  a  friend^  wlw  is 
faithful  in  adversity;"  "  The  birdj  which  sung  so 
sweetly,  is  flown;"  "  This  is  the  trecy  which  pro- 
duces no  fruit." 

Thaty  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  fvho  and  which.  It  is 
applied  to  both  persons  and  things:  ^,  "  He 
that  acts  wisely  deserves  praise;"  "  Modesty  is  a 
quality  that  highlj'^  adorns  a  woman." 

Who  is  of  boih  numbers,  and  is  thus  declined: 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Nominative.  Who. 

Possessive.  Whose. 

Objective.  Whom. 

Whichy  thaly  and  whaty  are  likewise  of  both  numbers, 
but  tbey  do  not  vary  their  terinination  ;  except  that  whose 
is  sojnetimes  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which:  as^ 
^'  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  pu» 
nibhcd?^' 

"  And  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 

Bfopght  de^th."  MJLToy. 


*  Tlie  relative  pronoun,  when  used  interrogatively,  relates  to  a  word  cwr 
phrase,  vhich  is  not  antecedent^  but  9utseqnent,  CQ  the  relative.  Sfte  nq%p 
under  the  VL  Cule  of  Synta;:. 
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«f. "  Pure  the  joy  withoat  alUy« 

Wkote  very  rapture  is  tranquUlitf ."  jovm, 

**  The  lights  and  shades,  tohou  well  accorded  itri£i 

GiTes  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life.*'  for. 

''This  is  one  of  the  clearest  characteris^cs  of  its  being  a  religion  wku€ 
#rigin  is  divine.**  biaou 

By  the  uae  of  tfaig  license*  one  word  is  substituted  for 
three:  as,  **  Philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  ndture,'*  for^  ^^  Philosophy ,  Mr  end  of  which 
is  to  instruct  us/'  &c. 

Whoj  whichf  and  wAaif  have  sometimes  the  words  soever 
and  ever  annexed  to  them:  as,  ^^  wlwsoever  ox  whoever^ 
whichsoever  or  whichever,  whatsoever  or  whatever  ;^^  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  modern  style. 

The  word  that  is  sometimes  a  relative,  sometimes  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction.  It  is 
a  relative,  when  it  may  be  turned  into  who  or  which  With- 
out destroying  the  sense :  as,  ^*  They  that  (who)  reprove 
us,  maybe  our  best  friends;*'  ^^From  everything  that 
(which)  you  see,  derive  instruction.'*  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  when  it  is  followed  immediately  by  a  sub* 
stantive,  to  which  it  is  either  joined,  or  refers,  and  which 
it  limits  or  qualifies:  as,  ^^That  boy  is  industrious;'* 
^^  That  belongs  to  me^*'  meaning,  that  book,  that  desk, 
&c.  It  is  a  conjunction^  when  it  joins  sentences  together, 
and  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which^  without  destroy- 
ing the  sense ;  as,  **  Take  care  that  every  day  be  well  em* 
ployed."  **  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  1  have  not  acted 
improperly." 

Whoy  which,  and  what,  are  called  Tnterrogatives^  wbea 
they  are  used  in  asking  questions:  as,  **  JVho  is  he  {" 
**  fVhich  is  the  book  ?"  "  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

Whether  was  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  interroga- 
tion: as.  ^'  /FA^M^r  of  these  shall  I  choose?"  but  it  is  now 
seldom  used,  the  interrogative  jehk/^  being  substituted  for 
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it.  Some  GraHimarians  think  that  the  tise  of  it  should  bo 
reviredy  as,  like  either  and  neither  it  points  to  the  dual 
number ;  and  would  contribute  to  render  our  expressions 
concise  and  definite. 

Some  ^vriters  have  classed  the  interrogatives  as  a  sepa** 
rate  kind  of  pronouns  ;  but  they  are  too  nearly  related  to 
the  relative  pronouns,  both  in  nature  and  form,  to  render 
such  a  dinsion  proper.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  lose  Che 
character  of  relatives,  when  they  become  interrogatiTes. 
The  only  diflPerence  is,  that  without  an  interrogation,  thd 
relatives  have  reference  to  a  subject  which  is  antecec^ent, 
definite,  and  known ;  mth  an  interrogation,  to  a  subject 
which  IS  subsequent,  indefinite,  and  unknown,  and  if  hich 
it  is  ei^pected  that  the  answer  should  es^press  aud  ascertain. 

Sect  JON  S. 
Of  the  Adjective  Pronouns, 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  par- 
ticipating the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad« 
Jectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  raay  be  subdivided  into 
four  sorts  ^  namely,  the  possessive,  the  distributive, 
the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite. 

1 .  The  pQssesswe  are  those  which  relate  to  pos- 
session or  property.  There  are  seven  of  them  | 
viz.  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their. 

Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  tny  and  thy,  were  formerly 
used  before  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  or  a  silent  A ;  as,  M.BIot  out  all  mine  iniquities.** 

The  possessivcs,  his,  mine,  thine,  may  be  accounted 
either  possessive  pronouns,  or  the  possessive  pases  of  their 
respective  personal  pronoun^. 
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When  the  possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  sUbstan- 
tiresy  or  are  parted  from  tbem  only  by  an  adjectire,  they 
admit  of  no  variation,  whatever  be  the  number  or  case  of 
the  noun :  as.  My  young  cousin  is  here,  he  knows  my 
parents ;  her  merit  is  great^  she  lives  with  her  relations  \ 
tftir  books  are  torn,  we  own  owr  faults ;  thtir  situation  is 
miserable,  I  admire  their  noble  virtues. 

When  they  are  separated  from  the  noon  by  a  verb>  or 
when  the  noon  is  understood,  all  of  them  except  Ai«,  vary 
their  terminations :  as.  This  hat  is  mvM^  and  the  other  is 
thine  i  those  triukets  are  hers ;  this  house  is  €urs^  and  that 
is  ^Kr5;  MWr5  is  more  commodious  than  ourj.  But  these 
variations  are  in  fact  the  possessive  cases  of  the  personal 
pronouns. 

The  two  words  men  and  tdf^  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  pronouns.  Own  is  added  to  possessives,  both  singu- 
lar and  plural :  as,  '^  My  own  hand,  our  own  house/'  It  is 
emphatical,  and  implies  a  silent  contrariety  or  opposition : 
as,  *^  I  live  in  my  own  bouse,**  that  is,  ^^  not  in  a  hired 
bouse.*'  ^df\%  added  to  possessives :  as,  my sdf, yourselves; 
and  sometimes  to  personal  pronouns :  as,  hitnsefff  itselfp 
themselves*  It  then,  like  own,  expresses  emphasis  and 
epposition:  as,  ^^  Idid  this  myself,'*  that  is,  *^  not  another;*' 
or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun ;  as,  *^  We  hurt  ourselves 
by  vain  rage.** 

Himself,  themselves,  are  now  used  in  the  nominative  case, 
instead  of  hisself,  thehrsehes ;  as,  *^  He  came  himself;*' 
'*  He  himself  shall  do  this  ;*'  <«  They  performed  it  them- 
selves.** 

9.  The  distributive  are  thofe^  which  denote  the 
persons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken 
separately  and  singly.  They  are  each,  every,  either : 
as,  **  Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situa- 
,tion;**  "£i;^man  must  account  for  himself;" 
^f  I  have  not  seen  either  of  them/* 
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^  Each  relates  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  iigo 

nifies,  either  of  die  two^  or  every  one  of  any  namber  taken 
aeparately. 

£vefy  relates  to  several  persons  or  things,  and  signifies 

^  each  ene  of  them  all,  taken  separately.    This  pronoun  was 

formerly  used  apart  from  its  noun  ;  but  it  is  now  constantly 

annexed  to  it,  except  in  legal  proceedings:   as,  in  the 

phrase  "  all  and  every  of  them.'* 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  separately, 
and  signifies,  the  one  or  the  other.  To  say,  ^^  either  of  the 
three,^  is  therefore  improper.  It  should  be,  ^<  any  of  the 
three.'*  s. 

Neither  imports  "  not  either;^*  that  i^,  not  one  nor  the 
other :  as,  **  Neither  of  my  friends  was  there.  **  If  more 
than  two  are  alluded  to,  it  should  be,  *'  None  of  my  friends 
was  there.** 

3.  The  demonstrative  are  those,  which  precisely 
point  out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate :  this 
and  thaty  these  and  those,  are  of  this  class;  as, 
"  This^  is  true  charity ;  that  is  only  its  image.** 

This  refers  to  the  jiearest  person  or  thing,  and 
that  to  the  most  distant :  as,  "  This  man  is  more 
intelligent  than  that.**  This  indicates  the  latter, 
or  last  mentioned  ^  that,  the  former,  or  first  men- 
tioned :  as,  "  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  tempta« 
lions;  thati  tends  to  excite  pride,  this^  discon^* 
tent.'*    . 

Perhaps  the  ^oxAsformer  and  latter  may  be  properly 
ranked  amongst  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  especially  in 
many  of  their  applications.  The  foUowing  sentence  may 
serve  as  an  example :  '^  It  was  happy  for  the  state,  that 
Fabius  continued  in  the  command  with  Minucius :  th^ 
Jormefs  phlegm  \yas  a  check  upon  the  laitefs  vivacity," 
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4.  Tlie  indefinite  are  those,  which  express  their 
subjects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.  The 
following  are  of  this  kind :  some^  other ^  any^  ane^  all, 
suck,  &c. 

Of  these  pronouns,  only  the  words  072^  and  other  are 
varied*  One  b^s  a  possessive  case,  which  it  forms  in  the 
same  manner  as  substantives :  as,  one,  one^s.  This  word 
has  a  general  signification,  meaning  people  at  large;  and 
sometimes  also  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  person  who  is 
speaking :  as,  <<  One  ought  to  pity  the  distresses  of  man^ 
kind.^'  "  One  is  apt  to  love  one^s  self.*'  This  word  is 
often  usedy  by  good  writers,  in  the  plyral  number :  as, 
^*  The  great  oTies  of  the  world  ;*'  **  The  boy  wounded 
the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  onesji*'*  ^^  My  wife  and 
the  U(tle  one^  are  in  good  health/' 

Other  is  declined  in  the  following  mannert 


singular. 

PluraL 

Nom. 

Other 

Others. 

Poss. 

Other's 

Others 

Obj. 

Other. 

Others. 

The  plural  others  is  only  used  when  apart  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers,  whether  expressed  or  understood :  as, 
'<  When  you  have  perused  these  papers,  I  will  send  you 
the  others^  **  Hp  pleases  some,  but  he  disgusts  othersJ^^ 
When  this  pronoun  is  joined  to  nouns,  either  singular  or 
plural,  it  has  no  variation:  as,  '^  the  other  man,"  '^  the 
other  men." 

The  following  phrases  may  serve  to  ei^emplify  the  inde* 
finite  pronouns.  ^'  Some  of  you  are  wise  and  good ;"  ^'  A 
few  of  them  were  idle,  the  others  industrious;"  '*  Neither 
is  there  any  that  is  unexceptionable,"  ^^  One  ought  to 
Vnow  one^s  oyfu  mind  j"  "  They  were  aU  present;"  "  Siich 
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14  the  state  of  man,  that  he  is  never  at  rest^**  <<  S^te  are 

bappy,  while  others  are  miserable/' 

The  v^ord  a7ioth€f*  is  composed  of  the  indefinite  article 
prefixed  to  the  word  olher. 

None  is  used  in  both  numbers :  as,  '^  None  is  so  deaf  as 
be  that  will  not  hear;^*  ^^  None  of  those  are  equal  to 
these/*  It  seems  originally  to  have  signified,  according 
to  its  derivation,  fiot  one,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no 
plural ;  but  there  is  good  authority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the 
plural  number :  as,  "  None  that  go  unto  her  return  again. *• 
Prov,  ii.  1^.  "  Terms  of  peace  zeere  none  vouchsaf  M/* 
Milton.  **  None  of  them  are  varied  to  express  the 
gender.'*  **  None  of  them  have  different  endings  for  the 
numbers.**  Lowth's  Introduction.  "  None  of  their  pro- 
ductions a/T  extant.'*    Blair. 

We  ha%^  endeavoured  to  distinguish,  and  explain  the 
nature  of  the  adjective  pronouns;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
divide  them  in  an  exact  and  unexceptionable  manner. 
Some  of  them,  in  particular  applications,  might  have  been 
difierently  classed;  but  it  is  presumed  that,  in  general, 
the  distribution  is  tolerably  correct.  All  the  pronouns, 
except  the  personal  and  relative,  may  indeed,  in  a  general 
view  of  them,  be  considered  as  definitive  pronouns,  because 
they  define  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  common  name, 
or  general  term,  to  which  they  refer,  or  are  joined;  but 
as  each  class  of  them  does  this,  more  or  less  exactly,  or 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  a  division  adapted  to  this 
circumstance  appears  to  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  understanding  of  learners. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  grammarians,  that 
the  words  //z/>,  //m/,  flwy,  some^  siurhy  his,  their,  our,  &c. 
are  pronuutis,  when  they  arc  used  separately  from  the 
nouns  to  which  they  relate;  but  that,  when  they  are 
joined  to  those  nouns,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  species  of  words ;  because,  in  this 
association,  they  rather  ascertain  a  substantive,  than  sup* 
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ply  tbe  place  of  one.  Tlioy  assert  that,  in  tbe  phraseikf 
<*  give  me  thaif^  ^*  this  is  John's"  and  *^  sueh  were  9&m$ 
of  you,'*  the  words  in  italics  are  pronouns ;  but  that,  in 
the  following  phrases,  they  are  not  pronouns ;  ^'  this  book 
is  instructive,**  *'  smne  boys  are  ingenious,*^  **  wy  health 
u  deelining,**  ^<  our  hearts  are  deceitful,^  *&c.  Other 
grammarians  think,  that  none  of  these  forms  of  speech 
can  properly  be  called  pronouns ;  as  the  genuine  pronoaa 
stands  by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  a  noun  expressed  of 
understood.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  expression9y 
•*  Giye  me  that  ;**  "  this  is  John's,"  &c.  the  noun  is 
always  understood,  and  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader:  as,  *' Give  me  that  book;*'*  **  this  book  is 
John's ;"  ^'  and  such  persons  were  some  persons  amongst 
you." 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  pronouns  should 
be  classed  into  substantive  and  adjective  pronouns.  Under 
the  former,  they  include  the  personal  and  the  relative; 
under  the  latter,  all  the  others.  But  this  division,  tliough 
a  neat  one,  does  not  appear  to  be  accurate.  All  the  rcla« 
tive  pronouns  will  not  range  under  the  sub&tantive  head.— - 
We  have  distributed  these  parts  of  speech,  in  the  mode 
which  we  think  most  correct  and  intelligible :  but,  for  the 
information  of  students,  and  to  direct  their  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  we  state  the  different  opinions  of  several  judi* 
clous  writers  on  Grammar. 

Some  grammarians^  have  considered  tbe  articles,  and  all 
the  adjective  pronouns,  as  pure  adjectives.  Others  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  class  even  the  relative  pronouns 
among  the  adjectives.  Others  again  have  placed  the  pro- 
nouns this,  that,  other,  some,  atry,  &c.  in  the  rank  of  arti- 
cles. These  innovations  are,  however,  not  likely  to  be 
of  any  use,  or  to  meet  with  generiti  approbation.  An 
adherence  to  the  established  terms  and  arrangement,  pro-* 
duces  many  advantages,  and  occasions  no  material, 
inconvenience.    It  is  easy  to  advance  plausible  objections 
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against  aliHosI  every  definition,  role,  and  arrangeoiefit  of 
grammar.  But  in  most  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly 
much  better,  to  supply  the  defects  and  abridge  super*- 
fluities,  by  occasional  notes  and  observations,  than  by  dis- 
organizing,  or  altering,  a  system  which  has  been  long 
established,  and  generally  approved*. — See  page  59^61, 
and  Chapter  xi.    Section  1.  On  '^  Derivation/' 


*  It  is  probable^  that  any  attempt  to  establisb  a  different  clasuficadon 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  from  that  which  is  commonly  receivedf  wiU  be 
found  of  little  utility,  either  in  practice  or  in  speculation, 

Ekctclopjbdia  BftiiAinncA. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   VERBS. 


Section  1. 
Of  the  nature  qf  Verbs  in  general. 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  BE,  to  DO, 
or  to  SUFFER :  as,  "  I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled." 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds;  ACTIVE,  passive,  and 
NEUTER.     They  are  also  divided  inio  REGULAR, 

IRREGULAR,  and  DEFECTIVE. 

A  Verb  Active  expresses  an  action,  and  neces- 
sarily implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon: 
as,  to  love;  "  I  love  Penelope." 

A  Verb  Passive  expresses  a  passion,  or  a  suffer- 
ing, or  the  receiving  of  an  action;  and  necessa- 
rily implies  an  object  acted  upon,  and  an  agent 
by  which  it  is  acted  upon :  as,  to  be  loved ; 
**  Penelope  is  loved  by  me." 

A  Verb  Neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor 
passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being:  as,  **  I 
am,  I  sleep,  I  sit*." 


*  VcrUg  have  been  dUUnguUhed  by  some  writers,  into  the  following 
kinds. 

.  1st  Actkve'tramithe,  or  those  which  denote  an  action  that  passes  from 
the  agent  to  some  object:  as,  Cssar  conquered  Pompfy. 

Sd.  Acthe-inlmruitixXf  or  those  which  express  that  kind  of  action,  which 
has  no  effect  upon  any  thing  beyond  the  agent  himself:  as,  Cssar  walked. 

3d.  Pauive,  or  those  which  express,  not  action,  but  passion,  whether 

pleasing  or  paiafol :  as,  Porti»  was  loTed;  Pompey  was  conquered. 

4th.  Neuter, 
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The  verb  active  is  also  called  transitioe,  because  the  ac- 
tioD  passes  over  to  the  object,  or  has  an  effect  upon  some 
other  thing:  as»  ^'  The  tutor  instructs  hb  pupils;*'  *^  I 
esteem  the  man.'* 

Verbs  neuter  may  properly  be  denominated  mtransi^ 
iweSf  because  the  effect  is  confiped  within  the  subject^ 
and  does  not  pass  over  to  any  object :  as^  '^  I  sit,  he  lives, 
they  sleep." 

Some  of  the  verbs  that  are  usually  ranl^ed  among  neu^ 
tersy  make  a  near  approach  to  tb«  nature  of  a  verb  active^ 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  being  in* 
transitive:  as,  to  run^  to  walk,  to  fly,  &c.  The  rest  are 
more  obviously  neuter,  and  more  clearly  expressive  of  a 
middle  state  between  action  and  passion :  asj  to  standi  ta 
lie,  to  sleep,  &c. 

In  English,  many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  tnd 
a  neuter  signi6cation,  the  constnictioa  only  determioiiig 
of  which  kind  they  are :  as,  to  flatten,  signifying  to  mal^e 
even  or  level,  is  a  verb  active ;  but  when  it  signifiei  ta 
grow  dull  or  insipid,  it  is  a  verb  neuter. 

A  neuter  verb,  by  the  addition  of  a  prepositiooy  may 
become  a  compound  active  verb.  To  smile  is  a  neuter 
verb:  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  objective 
case,  nor  be  construed  as  a  passive  verb.  We  cannot  aayf 
she  smiled  hinij  or,  he  was  smiled.  But  to  smile  en  being 
a  compound  active  verb,  we  properly  say,  she  smiled  m 
him :  he  was  smiled  on  by  fortune  in  erery  undertaking. 


4th.  Neuter,  or  those  which  express  an  ftttribote  that  consists  neither  itf 
action  nor  passion :  as,  Cssar  stood. 

This  appears  to  be  an  orderly  arrangement.  Bnt  if  the  class  •f  aeiiwe^ 
inlfantithe  verbs  were  admitted,  it  would  father  perplex  than*  assist  the 
learner :  for  the  difference  between  verbs  active  and  neuter,  as  traosttivs 
and  intransitive,  is  easy  and  obvious;  but  the  difference  between  yrethm 
absqlutety  neuter  and  intransitively  active,  it  no^  always  dear,  ft  i§f 
indeed^  often  very  diftcnU  t«  be  ascertai««4« 
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Auxiliary  or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the 
belp  of  which  the  English  verbs  ai*e  principally 
Conjugated.  They  are,  doy  be,  haoe,  shall,  will^ 
may,  can,  with  their  variations;  an4  /^  ^ncl  Tfiifst^ 
whic^i  have  no  variation^. 

In  our  definition  of  the  verb,  as  a  part  of  speech  ^hict| 
signifies  to  be,  fo  do,  or  to  suffer,  if^.  we  have  included 
every  thing,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  consec^uen^e^ 
that  is  essential  to  iis  nature,  i^nd  nothing  th^t  js  no(  es^ 
sential  to  it.  This  defiqitipQ  is  warranted  t>y  t)ie  i^i)^ 
thority  <:^f  Dr.  l^owth,  find  of  many  other  respectably 
writers  on  grammar.  There  are^i  however,  s.qii)e  gram-i 
marians,  who  consider  asseriian  fts  the  essipuce  of  the  verb, 
9ut,  as  the  participle  and  thq  infinitiye,  if  included  in  it, 
would  prove  insuperable  objections  to  their  sqheme,  they 
have,  without  besitiitioQ,  denied  th(;  former  a  place  ir^ 
the  verb,  and  deplar^  the  latter  to  be  merely  an  abstract 
noun.  This  appears  tq  bci  going  rather  too  fs^r  in  sup^ 
port  of  an  hypothesis.  It  seem^  to  l^e  incumbent  on 
these  grammarians,  to  reject  also  the  imperative  mood. 
What  part  of  spciech  would  (hey  n^ake  the  verbs  in  the 
following  sentence)  '<  Depart  instantly:  improve  your 
time:  forgive  us  ouk  sins.'*  Will  it  be  said|  thi^t  the 
verbs  in  these  phrases  are  assertions? 

Iq  reply  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  s^id,  tiiat  f/  De^ 
puirt  instantly,''  is  an  expression  equivalent  to,  ^*  I  desire; 
you  to  ipp'dTt  instantly;'*  and  that  as  the  latter  phrase  im^ 
plies  affirmation  or  assertion,  so  does  the  former.  9nt. 
a^pposing  the  phrases  to.  be  exactly  alike  in  sense,  the 
reasoning  is  not  conclusive,     ist,   In  the  Is^tter  phrase. 


T      'H 


^  LeU  as  a  principal  rerh,  has  letteU  and  UUethjf  t^ut  %s  4.  helping  ifefy 
U  admits  of  no  variation. 
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the  only  part  implying  affirmation,  is,  *^  I  desire.''  The 
words,  ^^  to  depart/'  are  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and 
contain  no  assertion :  they  affirm  nothing.  2d.  The  po>- 
sition  is  not  tenable,  that  *^  Equivalence  in  sense  implies 
similarity  in  grammatical  nature."     It  proves  too  much, 

and  therefore  nothing.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would 
confound  the  acknowledged  grammatical  distinction  of 
words.  A  pronoun,  on  this  principle,  may  be  proved 
to  be  a  noun;  a  noun,  a  verb;  an  adverb,  a  nouD 
and  preposition ;  the  superlative  degree,  the  compa* 
rative;    the  imperative  mood,   the  indicative;  the  future 

tense,  the  present ;  and  so  on :  because  they  may  respect- 
ively be  resolved  into  similar  meanings.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence,  **  I  desire  you  to  depart,"  the  words  to  dep4tri, 
may  be  called  a  noun,  because  they  are  equivalent  in 
sense  to  the  noun  departure,  in  the  following  sentence, 
"  I  desire  your  departure.''  The  words  **  Depart  in- 
stantly," may  be  proved  to  be,  not  the  imperative  mood 
with  an  adverb,  but  the  indicative  and  infinitive,  with  a 
noun  and  preposition  ;  for  they  are  equivalent  to,  <<  I  de* 
sire  you  to  depart  in  an  instant."  The  supertatroe  degree 
in  this  sentence,  <'  Of  all  acquirements  virtue  is  the  most 
valuable,"  may  pass  for  the  comparative,  because  it  con- 
veys the  same  sentiment  as,  **  Virtue  is  more  valuable 
than  every  other  acquirement." 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  as  the 
reader  nmst  be  satisfied,  that  only  the  word  desire,  in 
the  equivalent  sentence,  implies  affirmation  ;  and  that  one 
phrase  may,  in  sense,  be  equivalent  to  another,  though  its 
grammatical  nature  is  essentially  different. 

To  verbs  belong 
NUMBER,  PERSON,  MOOD,    AND  TEXSE. 
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Section  S. 

Of  Number  and  Person.^ 
I 

Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singi^lar  an4  tHt 
Plural:  as,  "  I  ran,  we  ran,"  &c. 

In  each  number  there  arc  three  pcrsoiii:  a«j, 
8loful4r.  ^oral. 

First  Person.        I  love.  We  love. 

Second  Person.      Thou  loves(.       Ye  or  you  Iqve, 
T/iird  Person.        He  loves.  They  love, 

Thus  the  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its  endings^ 
to  express,  or  agree  with,  different  persons  of  the  same 
number:  as,  "  I  foi/tf,  thou  lavest;  he  hvethy  or  laves :^^ 
and  also  to  express  different  numbers  of  the  same  person  s 
as,  **  thou  lovestf  ye  kwe^  he  loveih^  they  hve.^^  In  the 
plural  number  of  the  verb,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending 
to  express  the  different  persons;  and  the  verb,  in  the 
three  persons  plural,  is  the  same  ai  it  is  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Yet  this  scanty  provision  of  terminations  is  suf-? 
ficient  for  all  the  purposes  o(  discourse,  and  no  ambiguity 
arises  from  it:  the  verb  being  always  attended,  either 
with  the  noun  expressing  the  subject  acting  or  acted 
upon,  or  with  the  pronoun  representinjr  it.  For  thi^ 
reason,  the  plural  termination  in  en^  thrt/toven,  ihet/weren^ 
formerly  in  use,  was  laid  a^ide  as  unncecs^ry,  and  ha^ 
long  been  obsolete. 


?I3 
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Section  3. 
€f  Moods  and  Participles, 

Mood  or  Mode  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  beings  action, 
or  passion,  is  represented. 

Th^  nature  of  a  mood  may  be  more  intelligibly  ex- 
^plained  to  the  scholar,  by  observing,  that  it  consists  in 
the  change  which  the  verb  undergoes,  to  signify  various 
intentions  of  the  mind,  and  various  modifications  and  cir- 
cumstances of  action:  which  explanation,  if  compared 
with  the  following  account  and  uses  of  the  different  moods, 
wlU  be  found  to  agree  with  and  illustrate  them. 

There  are  firt  moods  of  Terbf, 

THE  INDICATITB,  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE^ 

THE  IMP£BATIVK>  AND 

THE  POTENTIAL,  THE  INFINITIVE* 

The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicate?  or  de- 
clares a  thing:  as,  "  He  loves,  he  is  loved;*'  or  it 
asks  a  question:  as,  "  Does  he  love?"  "  Is  he 
loved?" 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding, 
exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting:  as,  *^  Depart 
thou^  mind  ye;  let  us  stay;  go  ia  peace." 


Though  this  mood  derives  its  name  from  its  intimation 
of  command,  h  is  used  on  occasions  of  a  ?ery  opposite 
nature,  even  in  the  humblest  supplications  of  an  inferior 
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beingi  to  one  who  is  infiaitely  bis  soperior :  as,  **  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgiv^e  us  our  tres- 
passes.^* 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility  or  li- 
berty, power,  will,  or  obligation:  as,  "  It  may 
rain;  he  may  go  or  stay;  I  can  ride;  he  would 
walk;  they  should  leam.^' 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  a  thing  under 
a  condition,  motive,  wish,  supposition,  &c.;  and 
is  preceded  by  a  conjunction,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, and  attended  by  another  verb :  as,  <<  I  will 
req>ect  him,  though  he  chide  me ;"  "  Were  he 
good,  he  would  be  happy;"  that  is,  "  if  he  were 
good." 

The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  gene- 
ral and  unlimited  manner,  without  any  distinction 
of  number  or  person:  as>  ^<  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be 
feared." 

The  participle  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating,  not  only  of 
the  properties  of  a  verb,  but  also  of  those  of  an  ad- 
jective: as,  "  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  him;^ 
"  admired  and  applauded,  he  became  vain;" 
'*  Haoing  Jinished  his  work,  he  submitted  it,"  &c. 


In  the  phrase,  "  An  admired  perforaiance,'^  the  word 
admired  is  both  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  participle 
passive  of  the  verb /D  iN/;;2or;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
denotes  a  quality  of  the  swh^ldwMii  performance^  which 
shows  it  to  be  an  adjective. 
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Theri^  are  three  participles,  the  I^resent  or  Ac* 
tivcj  the  Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  Compound 
Perfect:  as^  "  loving^  loved,  having  loved." 

Agreeably  to  the  general  practice  of  grammarians^  w6 
have  represented  the  present  participle,  as  active ;  and  the 
past,  as  passive:  but  they  arc  not  uniformly  so;  the  pre- 
sent is  sometimes  passive;  and  the  past  is  frequently 
active.  Thus,  **  The  youth  was  comumtng  by  a  sIo# 
malady  ;"  **  T[»e  Indian  was  burning  by  the  Cruelty  of  his 
lenemies;"  "  The  number  is  augmenting  daWy  ;^^  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  are  rfpnnling'y^  appear  to  be  instances  of 
the  present  participle  being  used  passively.  "  He  has  nt^ 
stnicted  me  5"  "  I  have  gratefully  repaid  his  kindness;** 
are  examples  of  the  past  participle  being  applied  in  an 
active  sense.  We  may  also  observe,  that  the  preifelit 
participle  is  Sometimes  associated  with  the  past  and  future 
lenses  of  the  verb ;  and  the  past  participle  connected  with 
the  present  and  future  tenses. — The  most  unexception- 
cible  distinction  which  grammarians  make  between  the 
participles,  is,  that  the  one  points  to  the  continuation  of 
the  action,  passion,  or  state,  denoted  by  the  verb;  and 
the  other,  to  the  completion  of  it.  Thus,  the  present 
participle  signifies  imperfect  action^  or  action  begun  and 
not  ended:  as,  **  I  am  writing  a  letter."  The  past  par- 
ticiple signifies  action  perfected^  or  finished :  as,  '*  I  have 
wrkten  a  letter;"  **  The  letter  is  written*.'' 

The  participle  is  distinguished  from  the  adjective,  by 
tl)e  former's  expressing  the  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter^s 
denoting  only  a  quality.  The  phrases,  '*  loving  to  give 
as  well  as  to  receive,"  **  moving  in  haste,"  "  heated  with 
liquor,"  contain  participles  giving  the  idea  of  time ;  but 


*  When  this  participle   is  joined  to  the  verh  to  futvey  it  is  called  pctfcvt ; 
Vhen  it  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  ic,  or  understood  with  it,  it  is  denominated 
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the  epithets  contained  in  the  expressions,  *^  a  loviiig 
child,'^  "  a  moving  spectacle,'*  **  a  /uated  imagination," 
mark  siipply  the  qualities  referred  to,  without  any  regard  to 
time ;  and  may  properly  be  called  participial  adjectives. 

Participles  not  only  convey  the  notion  of  time^  but 
they  also  signify  actions,  and  govern  the  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do;  and  there- 
fore should  be  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of 
verbs.  That  they  are  mere  modes  of  the  verb,  is  mani- 
fest, if  our  definition  of  a  verb  be  admitted  c  for  they 
signify  being,  doing,  or  suffering,  with  the  designation  of 
time  superadded.  But  if  the  essence  of  the  verb  be  made 
to  consist  in  affirmation  or  assertion,  not  only  the  partis 
cipie  will  be  excluded  from  its  place  in  the  verb,  but  the 
infinitive  itself  also ;  which  certain  ancient  grammarians, 
of  great  authority,  held  to  be  alone  the  genuine  verb, 
isimpleand  unconnected  with  persons  and  circumstances. 

The  following  phrases,  even  when  considered  in  thetiw 
selves,  show  that  participles  include  the  idea  of  time: 
**  The  letter  being  written^  or  having  been  wrU/cm'^ 
**  Charles  being  Wfiting^  having  written,  or  having  been 
writing.^^  But  when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence, 
which  they  must  be  to  make  a  complete  sense,  they  siiow 
it  still  more  evidently:  as,  **  Charles  having  written  the 
letter,  sealed  and  dispatched  it." — The  participle  does 
indeed  associate  with  different  tenses  of  the  verb:  as,  **  I 
am  writing,"  **  I  was  writing,"  "  1  shall  be  writing:" 
but  this  forms  no  just  objection  to  its  denoting  time.  If 
the  time  of  it  is  often  relative  time,  this  circumstance,  far 
from  disprovinj^,  supports  our  position  *.  See  obseivations 
wider  Hule  13  of  Syntax. 


*  From  the  Tery  nature  of  time,  an  action  may  be  present  now,  it  may 
have  been  present  formtr  I  if,  or  it  may  be  present  at  some  future  jmrlod — yet  who 
ever  supposed,  that  the  present  of  the  indicative  denotes  no  time? 

/•.'/. cyvlopTdl ^  ttritanniau 
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Participles  sometimes  perrorm  the  office  of  substantivefti 
Und  are  used  as  such :  as  in  the  following  instances:  <<  Thtt 
if  ginning  ;^^  "  a  good  understanding;^^  ^^exceWmt  writing  f^ 
**  The  chancellor's  being,  attacked  to  the  king  secured  hit 
crown :''  ^*  The  generjiPs  having  jaUed  in  this  enterprise 
occasioned  his  disgrace  ;*'  ^^  John's  having  been  writing  a 
long  time  had  wearied  bim/* 

That  the  words  in  italics  of  the  three  ktter  eicamples, 
perform  the  office  of  substantiv^es,  and  may  be  considered 
as  such,  will  be  evident^  if  we  reflect,  that  the  first  of 
them  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  and  consttuction  an^ 
*'  The  thancellor's  attachment  to  the  king  secured  bis 
crown  f'  and  that  the  other  examples  will  bear  a  similar 
construction^  The  words^  being  attacked^  govern  the 
word  chancellor's  in  the  possessive  case^  in  the  one  in* 
stance^  as  clearly  as  attachment  governs  it  in  that  case^  ia 
the  other:  and  it  is  only  substantivesi  or  words  and 
phrases  which  operate  as  substantives,  that  govern  the 
genitive  or  possessive  case* 

The  following  sentence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
above^  either  in  sense  or  constructioni  though,  except  the 
genitive  cuse^  the  words  are  the  same:  **  The  chancellor, 
being  attached  to  the  king,  secured  his  crown."  In  the 
former^  the  words,  being  attached^  form  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb,  and  are  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  effect ; 
in  the  latter,  they  are  not  the  nominative  case,  and  make 
only  a  circumstance  to  chancellor^  which  is  the  proper  no« 
minative;  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  another  form 
of  this  sentence,  by  which  the  learner  may  better  under* 
stand  the  peculiar  nature  and  form  of  each  of  tnese  modes 
of  expression :  '*  The  chancellor  being  attached  to  the 
king,  his  crown  was  secured/'  This  constitutes  what  is 
properly  called,  the  Case  Absolute  ;  or,  the  Nomina- 
tive ABSOLlfTE, 
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Section  4. 


Remarks  on  the.J^oteniial  Mood. 


l^HAT  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated  from  the 
^ubjuDCtive,  is  evident^  from  the  intricacy  and  confu- 
sion which  are  produced  by  their  being  blended  toj^ether, 
and  from  the  distinct  nature  bf  the  two  moods ;  the  former 
of  which  may  be  expressed  without  any  condition,  sup- 
position, &c.  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances : 
^  lllcy  might  have;  done  bcitter ;"  "  We  may  always  act 
Uprightly  ;'*  <<  He  was  generous,  and  Xi)ouId  not  take  re- 
venge i^  *'  We  should  resist  the  allurements  of  vice  ;^^  <<  I 
tould  formerly  indulge  myself  in  things^  of  whieh  I  canmi 
DOW  think  but  with  pam**^ 

Some  grammarians  have  sapposed  that  the  Potential 
Mood,  as  distinguished  above  from  the  Subjunctive,  coin- 
cides with  the  Indicative.  But  as  the  latter  '^  simply  in- 
dicates or  declares  a  thing,''  it  is  nfanifest  that  the  former, 
which  modifies  the  declaration,  and  introduces  an  idea 
materially  distinct  from  it,  mus^  be  considerably  different. 
^^Ican  walk,'*  ^^  I  should  walk,''  appear  to  be  so  essentially 
distinct  from  the  simplicity  of,  ^^  I  walk,"  *^  I  walked,'* 
as  to  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of  moods.  The 
imperative  and  Infinitive  Moods,  which  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  rank,  do  not  appear  to  contain  such  strong 
marks  of  discrimination  from  the  Indicative,  as  are  fou;)d 
in  the  Potential  Mood^ 

There  are  other  writers  on  this  subject,  who  exclude  the 
Potential  Mood  from  their  division,  because  it  is  formed, 
not  by  varying  the  principal  verb,  but  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  maxf^  can,  mighty  could,  would^  &c. :  but 
if  we  recollect,  that  moods  are  used  ^*  to  signify  various 
intentions  of  the  mind,  and  various  modifications  and  cin* 
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cumstances  of  action/'  we  shall  perceive  that  those  auxi- 
liaries, fdr  from  interfering  with  this  design,  do,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  support  and  exemplify  it.  On  the  reason 
alleged  by  these  writers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indicative 
Mood  mubt  also  be  excluded ;  as  but  a  small  part  of  it  is 
conjugated  without  auxiliaries.  The  Subjunctive  too  will 
fare  no  better ;  since  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Indicative, 
and  is  formed  by  means  of  conjunctions,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, which  do  not  more  effectually  show  the  varied 
intentions  of  the  mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are 
used  to  form  the  Potential  Mood. 

Some  writers  have  given  our  mobds  a  much  ^^Cjpiter 
extent  than  we  have  assigned  to  them.  They  assert  that 
the  English  language  may  be  said,  without  any  great  im- 
propriety, to  have  as  many  moods  as  it  has  auxiliary 
verbs ;  and  they  allege,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  that 
the  compound  expressions  which  they  help  to  form, 
point  out  those  various  dispositions  and  actions,  which, 
in  other  languages,  are  expressed  by  moods^  This 
would  be  to  multiply  the  moods  without  advantage.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  conjugation  or  variation  of 
verbs,  in  the  English  language,  is  effected,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  means  of  auxiliaries.  We  must,  therefore, 
accommodate  ourselves  to  this  circumstance ;  and  do  that 
by  their  assistance,  which  has  been  done  in  the  learned 
languages,  (a  few  instances  to  the  contrary  excepted,)  in 
another  manner,  namely,  by  varying  the  form  of  the 
verb  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
proper  bounds  to  this  business,  so  as  not  to  occasion 
obscurity  and  perplexity,  when  we  mean  to  be  simple 
and  perspicuous.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate mood  for  everv  auxiliary  verb,  and  introducing 
moods  Interrogative y  Optative^  Pramissive,  Hortative^  Pre^ 
^cative^  &c.  we  have  exhibited  such  only  as  are  obviously 
distinct ;  and  which,  whilst  they  are  calculated  tq  unfold 
and  display  the  subject  intelligibly  to  the  learner,  seem 
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to  be  suftcient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  for  which  moods  were  introduced. 

From  Grammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make 
their  decisions,  respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar, 
on  the  principles  and  construction  of  languages,  which,  in 
these  points,  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  own, 
but  differ  considerably  from  it,  we  may  very  naturally 
expect  grammatical  schemes,  that  are  neither  perspicuous 
nor  consistent,  and  which  will  tend  more  to  perplex  than 
inform  the  learner.  See  Sections  8  and  9,  of  this  Chapter : 
and  Note  8,  under  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 

Section  5. 
Of  the  Tenses. 

Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem 
to  admit  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future ;  but 
to  mark  it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of 
six  variations,  viz. 

THE  PRESENT,  THE  PERFECT, 

THE  IMPERFECT,  THE  PLUPEHFECT, 

ANI> 
THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FUTURE  TENSES. 

The  Present  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event, 
as  passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned:  as, 
**  I  rule;  I  am  ruled;  I  think;  I  fear." 

The  present  tense  likewise  expresses  a  character,  qua- 
lity, &c.  at  present  existing:  as,  *^  He  is  an  able  man  ;'* 
"  She  is  an  amiable  woman."  It  is  also  used  in  speaking 
of  actions  continued,  with  occasional  intermissions,  to  the 
present  time:   as,  *'  He  frequently  rides;"  "  He  walks 
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out  every  morning  f*  **  He  goes  into  the  country  every 
summer/'  We  sometimes  apply  this  tense  eyen  to  per* 
sons  long  since  dead :  as,  **  Seneca  reasons  and  moralises 
well;''  *^  Job  speaks  feelingly  of  his  afflictions." 

The  present  tense,  preceded  by  the  words,  wherif  hefort^ 
after ^  as  soon  as,  &c.  is  sometimes  used  to  po^nt  out  the 
relative  time  of  a  future  action :  as,  ^'  JVhen  be  arrives  be 
will  hear  the  news  j"  **  He  will  bear  the  news  b^ore  he 
arrives,  or  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  or,  at  farthest,  soon  after 
be  arrives;"  '^  The  more  she  improves,  the  more  amiable 
she  will  be.** 

In  animated  historical  narrations,  this  tense  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  imperfect  tense:  as,  **  He  enters 
the  territory  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants:  h^ fights  2Lud 
conquers,  takes  an  immense  booty,  which  he  divides 
amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returns  home  to  enjoy  an  empty 
triumphs 
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The  Imperfect  Tense  repfesehts  the  action  or. 
event,  either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaining 
unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past:  as,  *^  I  loved  her 
for  her  modesty  ahd  virtue;"  "  They  were  travel- 
ling post  when  he  met  them.'* 

The  Perfect  Tense  not  only  refers  to  v«^hat  is 
past,  but  also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present 
time:  as,  "  I  have  fmished  my  letter;"  **  I  have 
seen  the  person  that  was  recommended  to  me." 

In  the  former  example,  it  is  signified  that  the  finishing 
of  the  letter,  though  past,  was  at  a  period  immediately,  or 
very  nearly,  preceding  the  present  time.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance, it  is  uncertain  whether  the  person  mentioned  was 
seen  by  the  speaker  a  long  or  short  time  before.  The 
meaning  is,  ^*  I  have  seen  him  some  time  in  the  course  of 
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a  period  which  includes,  or  comes  to,  the  present  time.** 
When  the  particular  time  of  any  occurrence  is  specified, 
as  prior  to  the  present  time,  this  tense  is  not  used:  for  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  *^  I  have  seen  him  yesterday  ;*' 
or,  '^  I  hm)e  finished  my  work  last  week.**  In  these  cases 
the  imperfect  is  necessary :  as,  <<  I  saw  him  yesterday;** 
'^  I  finished  my  work  last  week."  But  when  we  speak  in- 
definitely  of  any  thing  past,  as  happening  or  not  happen- 
ing  in  the  day,  year,  or  age,  in  which  we  mention  it,  the 
perfect  must  be  employed :  as,  ^*  I  have  been  there  this 
morning;'*  **  I  have  traoeUtd  much  this  year:"  •*  We 
have  escaped  many  dangers  through  life.**  In  referring, 
however,  to  suoh  a  division  of  the  day  as  is  past  beCore 
the  time  of  our  speaking,  we  use  the  imperfect :  as, 
*^  They  came  home  this  morning;"  ^'  He  was  with  them 
this  afternoon." 

The  perfect  tense,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  both  denote 
a  thing  that  b  past ;  but  the  former  denotes  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  is  still  actually  remaining  some  part  of 
the  time  to  slide  away,  wherein  we  declare  the  thing  has 
been  done ;  whereas  the  imperfect  denotes  the  thing  or 
action  past,  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  remains  of 
that  time  in  which  it  was  done.  If  we  speak  of  the  pre-» 
sent  century,  we  say,  **  Philosophers  have  made  great 
discoveries  in  the  present  century :"  but  if  we  spci^k  of 
the  last  century,  we  say,  '*  Philosophers  made  great  dis. 
coveries  in  the  last  century,*'  '^  He  has  been  much  af- 
fli<;t^d  this  year  ;'*  '^  I  h(fve  this  week  read  the  king's  pro- 
clamation}'* ^'  I  hove  heard  gr^t  news  this  piorning:'* 
in  these  instances,  '^  He  h€LS  been^^  ^^  I  have  read^'*  and 
'*  heardf*  denote  things  that  are  past ;  but  they  occurred 
in  this  year,  in  this  week,  and  to-day ;  and  still  there 
remains  a  part  of  this  year,  week,  and  day,  whereof  I 
speak. 

In  general,  the  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever 
the  action  is  connected  with  the  present  time,  by  the 
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actual  exifttence,  either  of  the  author,  pr  of  the  worfc,^ 
though  it  may  have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago  i 
but  if  neither  the  author  nor  the  work  now  remains,  i% 
cannot  be  used.  We  may  say,  *'  Cicero  has  wriUen  ora- 
tions j"  but  we  cannot  say,  *^  Cicero  has  written  poems ;" 
because  the  orations  are  in  being,  but  the  poems  are  lost. 
Speaking  of  priests  in  general,  we  may  say,  ^^  They  have 
in  all  ages  claimed  gvea,t  powers ;"  because  the  general 
order  of  the  priesthood  still  exists :  but  if  we  speak  of  the 
Druids,  as  a  particular  order  of  priests,  which  does  not 
now  exist,  we  cannot  use  this  tense.  We  cannot  say^ 
^'  Tlie  Druid  priests  have  claimed gretit  powers;"  but  must 
say,  *^  The  Druid  priests  claimed  great  powers;''  because 
that  order  is  now  tots^iy  extinct.  S^e  Pickbourn  on  the 
English  verb. 

The  Huperfect  Tense  represents  a  thing,  not 
only  as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  othe.r  point 
of  time  specified  in  the  sentence :  as,  "  I  had 
finished  my  letter  before  he  arrived." 

The  First  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as 
yet  to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the 
precise  time:  as,  "The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow;*' 
<*I  shall  see  them  again." 

The  Second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will 
be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  time  of  an- 
other future  action  or  event :  as,  "  I  shall  have 
dined  at  one  o'clock;"  **  The  two  houses  will 
have  finished  their  business,  when  the  king  comes 
to  prorogue  them." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
event  being  spoken  of  under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  msb,  and  therefore  as  doubtful  and  cod- 
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tiogeoty  th»  verb  itself  in  the  present,  and  the  auxiliary 
both  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times,  often  carry 
with  tbem  somewhat  of  a  future  sense:  as,  '*  If  he  come 
to-morcow,  I  may  speak  to  him  f  **  If  he  should,  or  would 
come  to-morrow,  I  might,  would,  could,  or  should  speaK 
to  him."  Obserre  also,  that  the  auxiliaries  should  and 
Tifouldf  in  the  imperfect  times,  are  used  to  express  the  pre* 
sent  and  future  as  well  as  the  past:  as,  ^*  It  is  my  desire, 
that  he  should,  or  would,  come  now,  or  to-morrow ;"  as 
well  as,  '^  It  was  my  desire,  that  he  should  or  would  come 
yesterday."  So  that,  in  this  mood,  the  precise  time  of  the 
verb  is  very  much  determined  by  the  nature  and  drift  of 
the  sentence. 

In  treating  of  the  tenses,  there  are  two  things  to  which 
attention  ought  principally  to  be  turned, — the  relation 
which  the  several  tenses  have  to  one  another,  in  respect  of 
time;  and  the  notice  which  they  give  of  an  action's  being 
competed  or  not  completed. 

The  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,  may  be  used  either 
definitely  or  indefinitelj/,  both  vrith  rtspect  to  tifne  and  action. 
When  they  denote  customs  or  hdbits,  and  not  individual 
acts,  they  are  applied  indefinitely  :  as,  **  Virtue  promotes 
happiness;"  '^  The  old  Romans  governed  hy  benefits  more 
than  by  fear ;"  *^  I  shall  hereafter  employ  my  tifne  more 
usefully."  In  these  examples,  the  vfox(\s^  promotes j  govern-^ 
edf  and  shall  employ^  are  used  indefinitely,  both  in  regard 
to  action  and  time  ;  for  they  are  not  confined  to  individual 
actions,  nor  to  any  precise  points  of  present,  past,  or  future 
time.  When  they  are  applied  to  signify  particular  actions, 
and  to  ascertain  the  precise  points  of  time  to  which  they 
are  confined,  they  are  used  definitely  ;  as  in  the  followincr 
instances.  *'My  brother  is  uriting ;"  "He  built  the 
house  last  summer,  but  did  not  inliabit  it  till  yesterday.'^ 
**  He  will  write  another  letter  to-morrow." 

The  different  tenses  also  represent  an  action  as  complete 
or  perfect,  or  as  incompkie  or  imperfect.     In  the  phrases. 
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«*  I  am  writing,**  "  I  was  writing,''  "  I  shall  b^  writing,^ 
imperfect,  unfinished  actions  are  signified .  Bat  the  follow, 
ing  examples,  **  I  wrote,"  "  I  hare  written,"  "  I  had 
written,"  *^  I  shall  have  written,"  all  denote  complete,  per«i 
feet  action. 

Tbe  distinction  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and  indefimUf 
may  be  more  intelligible  to  .the  student,  by  the  following 
arrangement,  which  is  chiefly  taken  from  Webster, 

PRESENT   TENSE. 

Jndffinite.  This  form  of  the  present  tense  denotes  action  or 
being,  in  present  time,  without  limiting  it  with  exacts 
ness  to  a  given  point.    Jt  expresses  also  facts  which 
exist  generally,  at  all  times,  general  truths,  attipibutes 
which  are  permanent,  habits,  customary  actions,  and 
the  like,  without  reference  to  a  specific  time :    at| 
^^Hope  springs  eternal  in  tbe  human  breast;  Virtue 
promotes  happiness ;  Man  is  imperfect  and  dependent ; 
The  wicked  ^e  when  no  man  pnrsueth ;  Plants  rise 
from  the  earth ;  Sometimes  he  xvorks,  but  he  often 
plays;  Birds ^;  Fishes  ^wim." 
Definite.    This  form  expresses  the  present  time  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  it  usually  denotes  action  or  being,  which 
corresponds  in  time  with  another  action:  as,  ^*  He  is 
fneditaiiiig ;  I  am  writing,  while  you  are  veiling.** 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Indefinite.    Tliis  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  represents 
action  past  and  finished,  and  often  with  the  precise 
time  undefined:  as,  *^ Alexander  conquered  the  Per-  • 
sians ;  Scipio  was  as  virtuous  as  brave." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  taking  place 
and  unfinished,  .in  some  specified  period  of  past  time : 
as,  **  I  was  standing  at  the  door,  when  tbe  proces« 
sion  passed." 
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PERFECT   TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  perfect  tense  represents  an 
action  completely  past,  and  often  at  no  great  distance, 
but  not  specified :  as,  "  I  have  accomplished  my  de- 
sign ;"  "  I  have  read  the  History  of  England." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  just  finished  : 
as,  ^*  I  have  been  reading  a  History  of  the  Revola* 
'  tion  i**  "  I  hare  been  studying  hard  to-day." 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE: 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  pluperfect  tenso^  expresses 
an  action  which  was  past  at  or  before  some  otiier  past 
time  specified :  as,  ^*  He  had  received  the  news  before 
the  messenger  arrived." 

Definite.  This  form  denotes  an  action  to  be  just  past,  at 
or  before  another  past  time  specified  :  as,  **  I  had  been 
waiting  an  hour,  when  the  messenger  arrived." 

FIRST   FUTURE   TXNSX. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  first  future,  simply  gives 
notice  of  an  event  to  happen  hereafter :  as,  <*  Charlea 
will  go  to  London  ;"  '^  I  thiolo  we  shall  have  a  fine 
season." 

Definite.  This  form  expresses  an  acticm,  which  is  to  take 
place,  and  be  unfinished,  at  a  specified  future  time :  as, 
^<He  will  be  preparing  for  a  visits  at  the  time  you 
arrive." 

SECOND   FUTURE   TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  th&  second  future,  denotes  au 
action  which  will  be  past  at  a  future  time  specified :  as, 
'<  They  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  at  the  time 
they  proposed." 

I 
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Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action,  which  will  be 
just  past  at  a  future  specified  time :  as,  **  The  scholars 
will  have  been  studtfbig  an  hour,  when  the  tutor  comes 
to  examine  them/* 

The  student  will .  observe,  that  all  the  definite  tenses  arc 
formed  by  the  participle  of  the  present  tense,  and  the  sub- 
stantive verb  to  be. 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  future  time :  as^ 
**  1  am  going  to  write  ;"  **  I  am  about  to  write/'  These 
have  been  called  the  Inceptive  future,  as  they  note  the 
commencement  of  an  action,  or  an  intention  to  commence 
an  actioft:without  delay. 

The  substantive  verb  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  forms  another  method  of  indicating  future  time: 
as^  ^^  Ferdinand  is  to  command  the  army.'*  **  On  the  sub- 
ject of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discoursed  **  Eneas  went 
in  search  of  the  seat  of  an  empire,  which  was,  one  day, 
to  govern-  the.  world."  *  The  latter  expression  has  been 
called  a  future  past :  that  is,  past  as  to  the  narrator ;  but 
future  as  to  the  event,  at  the  time  specified. 

From  the  preceding  representation  of  the  different  tenses, 
it  appears,  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
province ;  and  that  though  some  of  them  may  sometimes  be 
used  promiscuously,  or  substituted  one  for  another,  in  cases 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  yet  there  is  a  real 
and  essential  difference  in  their  meaning.— It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that  the  English  language  contains  the  six  tenses 

• 

which  we  have  enumerated.  Grammarians  who  limit  the 
number  to  two,  or  at  most  to  three,  namely,  the  present, 
the  imperfect,  and  the  future,  do  not  reflect  that  the  Eng- 
lish verb  is  mostly  composed  of  principal  and  auxiliary  ; 
and  that  these  several  parts  constitute  one  verb.  Either 
the  English  language  has  no  future  tense,  or  its  future  is 
composed  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb.  If  the 
latter  be  true,  as  it  indisputably  is,  then  auxiliary  and 
principal  united,  constitute  a  tense,  in  one  instance ;  and. 
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from  reason  and  analogy,  may  doubtless  do  so,  in  others, 
in  which  minuter  divisions  of  time  are  necessary,  or  useful. 
What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  considering  this  case, 
as  other  cases,  in  which  a  whole  is  regarded  as  composed 
of  several  parts,  or  of  principal  and  adjuncts?  There  it 
nothing  heterogeneous  in  the  parts :  and  precedent,  ana- 
logy, utility,  and  even  necessity,  authorize  the  union. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  authority  of 
eminent  grammarians  ;  in  fiarticular,  that  of  Dr.  Beattie. 
^*  Some  writers,"  says  the  doctor,  ^^  will  not  allow  any 
thing  to  be  a  tense,  but  what,  in  one  inflected  word,  ex- 
presses an  affirmation  with  time ;  for  that  those  parts  of  the 
verb  are  not  properly  called  tenses,  which  as^^e  that 
appearance,  by  means  of  auxiliary  words.  At^i^  rate, 
we  should  have,  in  English,  two  tenses  only,  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  active  verb,  and  in  the  passive  no 
tenses  at  all.  But  this  isa  needless  nicety ;  and,  ifadopted, 
would  introduce  confusion  into  the  grammatical  art.  If 
amMveram  be  a  tense,  why  shouid  not  amatus  fueram  ?  If 
/  Aeard  he  a  tense,  /  did  hear,  I  have  heardy  and  /  shall 
hearf  must  l?e  equally  entitled  to  tliat  appellation." 

The  proper  form  of  a  tense,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  is  certainly  that  which  it  has  in  the  grammars  of 
thosfB  languages.  But  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
we  uniformly  find,  that  some  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by 
variatioos  of  the  principal  verb ;. and  others,  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  helping  verbs.  It  is,  therefore,  indisputable, 
that  the  principal  verb  or  the  participle,  and  an  auxiliary, 
constitute  a  regular  tense  in  the  Greek  and  L^iin  lan- 
guages. This  point  being  established,  we  may,  doubtless, 
apply  it  to  English  verbs  ;  and  extend  the  principle  as  far 
as  convenience,  and  the  idiom  of  our  language  require. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  on  the  same  ground  that  a 
participle  and  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense,  and  the 
verb  is  to  be  conjugated  accordingly,  the  English  noun  and 
pronoun  ought  to  be  declined  at  large,  with  articles  and 
prepositions ;  we  must  object  to  the  inference.    Such  a 

12 
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mode  of  declension  cannot  apply  to  our  language.  This 
we  think  has  been  already  proved  *•  It  is  also  confessedly 
inapplicable  to  the  learned  languages.  Where  then  is  the 
grammatical  inconsistency,  or  tlie  want  of  conformity  to 
the  .principles  of  analogy,  in  making  some  tenses  of  the 
English  verb  to  consist  of  principal  and  auxiliary;  and 
the  cases  of  English  nouns,  chiefly  in  their  termination  ?. 
The  argument  from  analogy,  instead  of  militating  against 
us,  appears  to  confirm  and  establish  our  position.  See 
pages  109 — 111.  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  chapter,  and 
Rule  19.     Note  8. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the  tenses,  with  a  few 
observ^hns  extracted  from  the  Encyclopjedia  Bai- 
TAKNi^  They  are  worth  the  student's  attention,  as  a 
part  of  them  applies,  not  only  to  our  explanation  of  the 
tenses,  but  to  many  other  parts  of  the  work.  *^  Harris  baa. 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve  tenses.  Of  this  enume*: 
ration  we  can  by  no  means  approve :  for,  without  entering^ 
into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  ob«^ 
vious,  than  that  his  inceptke  present^  '*  I  am  going  to  write/' 
is  a  future  tense ;  and  his  completive  present^  '*  I  have 
written,''  a  past  tense.  But,  as  was  before  observed  of  the 
classification  of  words,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
that,  to  take  the  tenses  as  they  are  commonly  received,' 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  their  differ- 
ences, is  a  much  more  useful  exercise,  as  well  as  more 
proper  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  to  raise,  as  might  easily 
be  raised,  new  theories  on  the  subject f.'* 


*  See  page  78.  79. 

f  The  following  criticism  affords  an  additional  support  to  the  authoiV 
syi tern  of  the  tenses,  &c. 

<<  Under  the  head  of  Etymology,  the  author  of  this  grammar  jndlcionslf 
adheres  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  English  language,  without  em« 
barrasslng  the  learner  with  distinctions  peculiar  to  the  Latin  tongue.  Tb* 
difficult  subject  of  the  Tenses,  is  clearly  explained ;  and  with  less  encum-* 
brance  of  ttchnical  pbraseologyi  than  in  most  other  gnmrnan.** 
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Section  6. 
tTte  Conjugation  qf  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  have  and  to  bi. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb,  is  the  regular  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers, 
persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  the 
ACTIVE  VOICE;    and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

The  ^luxiliary  and  active  verb  TO  HAVE,  is  con? 
jugated  in  the  following  manner :  jUj 


To  Have. 


Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
tniGULAl.  FLURAU 

I.  Pert.  I  haye.  U  We  have. 

a.  Pert.  ThoQ  hast  2.  Ye  or  you  hav^. 

5.  Pert.  He,  she,  or  iti  _ 

^    ^      .     ^  '  [  3.  They  have, 

bath  or  has*.  ) 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAB*  PLURAL. 

I.  I  had.  1.  We  had. 

f.  Thou  hadst.  2.  Ye  or  you  had* 

9.  He,  &c.  had.  3.  They  had. 


*  Haik  is  now  used  only  in  poetrj,  and  on  rerj  terioHS  occaiioDt.     Kr  Is 
•cariy  obsolete. 
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PERFECT  TENSE*. 


SINGULAR. 

1 .  I  have  had. 

2.  Thou  hast  had. 
9.  He  has  had« 


FLURAL. 

1.  We  have  had« 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  They  have  had. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE*. 


SINGULAR. 

).  I  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had. 

5.  He  hA  had. 


PLURAL.      . 

1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  had. 

3.  They  had  had. 


nRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1 .  I  shall  or  will  have. 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  have. 
9.  He  shall  or  will  have. 


PLURAL. 

1 .  We  sliall  or  will  have. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  Thev  shall  or  will  have. 


SECOND  FUTl^RE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had. 

3.  He  will  have  had. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  shall  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  vou  will  have  had. 

3.  They  will  have  had. 


*  The  terms  which  we  have  adopted,  to  designate  the  three  past  tenses^ 
may  not  be  cicacjtly  lignificant  of  their  nature  and  distinctions.  Bvtft  at 
they  are  used  by  grammarians  in  general,  and  hare  an  established  att« 
thority;  and,  especially,  as  the  meaning  attached  to  each  of  them,  and 
their  diiferent  significations,  have  been  carefully  explained ;  we  presume 
that  no  solid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  use  of  terms,  so  gpnerall^  a|K 
pfwe^f  f^  sp  ezplip^tl^r  defined,    3e^  p«ses  5.9«e61, 
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Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  Let  me  hare.  1 .  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,   t   have  thou,    or      2^  Have,  or  have  yc,  or'dd 
do  thou  have.  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him  hftve.  3.  Let  them  have  * 

The  imperative  mood  is  not  strictly  entitled  to  three  ^x* 
tons.  The  coamKUid  is  always  addressed  to  the  secend 
person,  not  to  the  first  or  third.  For  when  we  say,  ^^  Let 
me  have,"  ^'  Let  him,  or  let  them  have,"  the  meaning 
and  construction  are,  do  ihau,  or  do  ye,  let  me,  him,  or 
them  have.  In  philosophical  strictness,  both  nunber  and 
person  might  be  entirely  excluded  from  every  verb.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  properties  of  substantives^  not  a  part  of 
the  essence  of  a  verb.  Even  the  name  of  the  imperative 
mood,  does  not  always  correspond  to  its  nature :  for  it 
sometimes  petitions  as  well  as  commands.  But,  with  re* 
spect  to  all  these  points,  the  practice  of  our  grammarians 
is  so  uniformly  fixed,  and  so  analogous  to  the  languages^ 
ancient  and  modem,  which  our  youth  have  to  study,  that 
it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  innovation,  to 
deviate  from  the  established  terms  and  arrangements^  See 
the  advertisement  at  the  end  of.  tbe  Introduction,  page  14 ; 
and  also  pages  S9— 61. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.       2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have.  3.  They  may  or  can  have. 


*  If  such  sentences  should  be  rigorously  examined,  the  ImperatiTe  will 
appear  to  consist  merely  in  tbe  word  UL    See  Directions  for  Amnf. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

I.  I  mighty  could^  would,  pr 

should  have. 
d.  Thou    mightsty    couldst, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  have. 
S.  He  mighty  could^  would,  or 

should  have. 


FLURAL. 

1.  Wc  mighty  could,  woold^ 
or  should  haye. 

2.  Ye  or   you  mighty    coaki# 
wouldy  or  should  have. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  ^ould  have* 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SfKGULAR. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had. 
Q,  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have 

had. 
S.  He  may  or  can  have  had. 


VLURAL. 

1 .  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  hare 
had. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have  had.  « 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


srycuLAR* 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have 
had. 

3.  He  might,    could,  would, 
or  should  have  had. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would  or 
should  have  had. 

2.  Ye    or  you  might,    couldy 
would,  or  should  have  had. 

3.  They  might,  could,  wou1d> 
or  should  have  had  *. 


^  SJtall  and  xuUl,  when  they  denote  inclination,  resolution,  promise,  may 
be  considered  as  well  as  their  relations  should  and  xcould,  as  belonging  to 
the  potential  mood.  But  as  they  generally  signify  futurity,  they  have  been 
appropriated,  as  helping  verbs,  to  the  formation  of  the  future  tenses  of  th« 
indicatirc  and  subjunctive  moods. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT  'EENSB, 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  If  I  have.  1 .  If  we  have. 

2.  If  thou  have  *•  2.  If  ye  or  you  have. 

3.  If  he  have*.  S.  If  they  have. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  the  vibjunctive  mood,  are,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood  f ;  with  the  addition  to  the  verb,  of  a  coo- 
jaoction,  expressed  or  implied,  denoting  a  condition,  mo- 
tive, wish,  supposition,  &c.  It  will  be  proper  to  direct 
the  learner  to  repeat  all  the  tenses  of  this  mood,  with  a- 
conjunction  prefixed  to  each  of  them.  See,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  observations  in  section  8  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
notes  on  the  nineteenth  rule  of  syntax. 


*  Grammarians,  in  general,  conjugate  the  present  o(  the  auxiliar;,  in  this 
Vianner.  But  we  presume  that  this  is  the  form  of  the  vcrh,  considered  as 
%  principal,  not  as  an  auxiliary  verb.    Sec  Rule  19.  Note  3. 

f  We  must  except  the  second  and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of 
the  second  future  tense.  These  require  the  auxiliary  shalt^  mIuUI,  instead  of 
tcilt,  mil.  Thus,  "  He  mil  have  completed  the  work  by  midsummer,"  is 
the  indicative  form:  but  the  sul^unctiTe  is,  **  If  he  shall  have  completed 
the  work  by  midsummer.*' 
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Infinitive  Mood, 

FKESENT.  To  have.  PERFECT.  To  htrc  haul. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT  OR  ACTIVE.     Having. 

PERFECT.  Had. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.     Having  had. 

As  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  English,  has  no  variation^ 
in  the  form  of  the  verb,  from  the  indicative,  (except  ia 
the  present  tense,  and  the  second  future  tense,  of  verba 
generalty,  and  tbe  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
¥erb  to  bCfJ  it  would  be  superfluous  to  conjugate  it  in  tbf» 
worky  through  every  tense.  But  all  the  other  moods  ancf 
tenses  of  the  verbs,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices, 
are  conjugated  at  large,  that  the  learners  may  have  nf6r 
doabts  or  misapprehensions  respecting  their  particuiar 
forms.  They  to  whom  the  subject  of  grammar  is  entirely 
Bew,  and  young  persons  especially,  are  much  more  readily 
and  effectually  instructed,  by  seeing  the  parts  of  a  sub- 
ject so  essential  as  tbe  verb,  unfolded  and  spread  before 
them,  in  all  their  varieties,  than  by  being  generally  and 
cursorily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
exhibited.  The  time  employed  by  the  scholars,  in  coii« 
sequcHce  of  this  display  of  the  verbs,  is  of  small  moment, 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  they  will  probably 
derive  from  the  plan. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  proper  for  young 
persons  beginning  the  study  of  grammar,  to  commit  to 
memory  all  the  tenses  of  the  verbs/  If  the  simple  tenses, 
namely,  the  present  and  the  imperfect,  together  with  the 
first  future  tense,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  committed 
to  memory,  and  the  rest  carefully  perused  and  explained, 
the  business  will  not  be  tedious  to  the  scholars,  and  their 
progress  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  and   pleasing. 
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The  general  view  of  the  gubjecl^  thus  acqiuFed  ikfid 
impressed,  may  afterwards  be  ezteaded  with  ease  and 
advantage. 

It  appears  to  be  proper^  for  the  information  of  tb^ 
learnersi  to  make  a  few  observations  in  ibis  place,  on 
some  of  the  tenses,  &g.  The  first  is,  that,  in  the  potential 
mood,  some  grammarians  confound  the  present  with  tbo 
imperfect  tense;  and  the  perfect  with  the  pluperfect. 
But  that  they  are  really  distinct,  «ud  hare  an  appropriate 
reference  to  time,  correspondent  to  the  definitions  of  those 
tenses,  will  appear,  from. a  few  examples:  *^  I  wished  bioi 
to  stay,  but  he  would  not ;"  ^'  IcouU  not  accomplish  the 
business  in  time;"  .^^  It  was  my  direction  that  be  shoM 
submit;"  <<  He  #a8  iil|  but  I  thougrht  he  might  live:** 
'^  I  mny  have  misundtntood  him;*'  '*  He  cmvnot  have 
deceived  me:"  f'iHe  ndght  have  finished  the  work  sooner^ 
but  he  amid  not  bave<ione  It  better4*''-^It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  auxiliaries  mighty 
could,  would,  and  should,  refer  also  to  present  and  to  future 
tiffte.     Se^  pages  114,  1 15. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the  auxiliary  WiU^  In  the  first 
person  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  future  tense ;  and 
the  auxiliary  shally  in  the  sedorid  and  third  persons  of  that 
tense,  in  the  indicative  mood,  appear  to  be  incorrectly 
applied.  The  impropriety  of  such  associations  may  be 
inferred  from  a  few  examples :  *'  I  will  have  had  previous 
notice,  whenever  the  event  happens  |"  *'  Thou  shdlt  have 
served  thy  apprenticeship  before  the  end  of  the  year;'* 
**  He  shall  have  completed  his  business  when  the  messenger 
arrives."  <<  I  shaH  have  had ;  thou  wilt  have  served  \  he 
will  have  completed,"  &c;  would  have  been  correct  and 
applicable.  The  peculiar  import  of  these  auxiliaries,  as 
explained  in  section  7  of  this  chapter,  seems  to  account 
for  their  impropriety  in  the  applications  just  mentioned* 

Some  writers  on  Grammar  object  to  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  second  future,  in  both  the  indicative  and 
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lobjunctiTe  moods:  but  that  this  tense  is  applicable  te 
both  moodsj  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  examples. 
^*  John  will  ha? e  earned  his  wages  the  next  new-year*s 
day/'  is  a  simple  declaration,  tnd  therefore  in  the  indica- 
tive mood :  **  If  he  shall  have  finished  his  work  when  the 
bell  rings,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  reward/*  is  conditional 
and  contingent,  and  is  therefore  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

We  shall  conclude  these  detached  observations,  with 
one  remark  which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  scholar^ 
namely,  that  as  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the 
mbjunctive,  by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  motive^ 
wish,  supposition,  &c.  being  superadded  to  it-;  so  the 
potential  mood  may,  in  like  manner,  be  turned  into  tbe 
subjunctive;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples: 
^'  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I  should  abhor  it  ;**  **  TboOgh 
he  should  increase  in  wealth,  he  would  not  be  charitable;** 
i*  Even  in  prospetity  he  would  gain  no  esteem,  unless  be 
chould  conduct  himself  better.** 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter  verb  To  be^  in  con^ 
jngated  as  follows: 

To  Be. 


Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
IIKCtJLAKk  PLUXAIm 

1.  I  am.  1.  We  are. 

2.  Thou  art.  2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  He^  she,  or  it  it.  3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINCVLAR*  PLURAL. 

1.  I  was.  "  1.  We  were. 

2.  Thou  wast  2.  Ye  or  you  were. 
S.  He  was.                                   5.  They  were. 
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PEBFECT  TENSE. 
flIHGULAR.  PLURAL* 

1.  I  have  been.  1.  We  haye  been. 

2.  Thou  bast  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  haTe  beett. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been.  3.  They  ha?e  been. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had  been*  1.  We  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been*  2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 
«.  He  had  been.  3.  They  had  been. 


FIRST  FUTURE  TEKSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be.  I.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 
1.  He  shall  or  will  be.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

I.  I  shall  haTe  been.  1.  We  shall  hare  been. 

0.  Thou  wilt  have  been.  2.  Ve  or  you  will  have  been. 

J.  He  will  have  been.  S,  They  will  have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  thou  or  do  thoa.be.  2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  be. 
J.  Let  him  be.  ^3.  Let  them  be, 
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Potential  Mood. 

TMSSEJirr  TENSE. 

].  I  may  or  can  be.  I.  We  may  or  can  he: 

%  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

I.  Imi^ty  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  coi^c),    wovkl^ 

should  be.  or  should  be. 

3.  Thou     mightst,      couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,    could, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  be.  would,  or  should  be. 

5.  He  might,  could,   would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  be.  or  should  be. 

PEitFECT  TENSE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  hare  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
been.  been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  hare  been.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  I.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  have  been.  or  should  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have 
been.  been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  hare  been.  or  should  have  been. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 


PRESENT  T£N6£. 
flNGVLAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  be.  I.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ihou  be.  2.  If  j^c  or  you  be. 

3.  If  he  be.  3.  If  they  be. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  were.  1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  thou  wert.  2.  If  ye  ^  you  were, 

3.  If  he  were.  3.  If  they  were. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood. 
See  pages  126.  140.  141.  and  the  notes  under  tlie  nine- 
teenth rule  of  syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PEESSNT  TENSE.     To  be.  PERFECT.     To  have  been. 

Participles. 

PRESENT.    Being.  perfect.     Been« 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Having  been. 

Section  7. 

The  Auxiliary   Verbs  conjugated  in  their  simple  form ;   with  ob- 
servations  on  their  peculiar  nature  and  force. 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  the  preceding  auzillaiy 
verbs,  to  have  and  to  bfj  could  not  be  conjugated  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  without  the  help  of  other 
auxiliary  verbs ;  namely^  vunff  can,  will}  shaUp  and  their 
variations. 
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That  auxiliary  verbs,  in  their  simple  state,  and  un-> 
assisted  by  others,  are  pf  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  that 
they  are  chiefly  useful,  in  the  aid  which  they  afibrd  in 
conjugating  the  principal  verbs  ;  will  clearly  appear  to 
the  scholar,  by  a  distinct  conjugation  of  each  of  them, 
uncombined  with  any  other.  They  are  exhibited  for 
inspection ;  not  to  be  committed  to  memory. 


To  Have. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  I.  I  have.  2.  Thou  hast.  3.  He  hath  cr  baiL 

iVtir.  1.  We  have.       %  Ye  or  you  have.    3.  They  have. 

nfPERFECT  TENSE. 

Bk^.  ].  I  had.  2.  Thou  hadst.  5.  He  had. 

Plur   1.  We  had.        2.  Ye  or  you  had.      5.  They  had. 

?ZRFKCT.    I  have  had  &c.         pujpbrpect.    I  had  had  fixw. 

PARTIdPLESL 

raxssNT.     Having.  pxrfect.      Had. 

To  Be. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sbig.  I.  I  am^  2.  Thou  art.  5.  He  is. 

H«r.  1.  We  are.         2.  Ye  cr  you  are.       S.  They  arew 

IMPERFECT  TENSfi. 
Sing.  1.  I  was.  2.  Thou  wast.  S.  He  was. 

War.  X.  We  were.      2.  Ye  or  you  were.    3.  They  were. 

PABTXCIPLES. 
vnaii(T.   :kiiig.  psap^cT.    Seen. 
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Shall. 


PRESENT  TENSEt 


Sing.  I.  I  shall*.         2.  Thou«halt.  3.  He  ihall. 

PhiT.  1.  We  shall.       2.  Ye  or  you  shall.     3.  They  shalh 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


Sing,  1.  I  should.         2.  Thou  shouldst.       S.  He  should. 
P/ttr.  J.  We  should.    ^.  Ye  or  you  should.  3.  They  should. 


Will. 

^  PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  I.  IwiU.  2.  Thou  wilt.  3.  HewilK 

Piur.  1.  We  will.        2.  Ye  or  you  will.      3.  They  will 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  I.  I  Would.  2.  Thou  wouldst        3.  He  Would. 

Plur.  1.  We  would.     2.  Ye  or  you  would.    3.  They  wouldi 


May. 

PRESENT  TENSR 

Sing.  1.  I  may.  2.  Thou  mayst.         3*  He  may. 

Piur.  1.  We  may.       2.  Ye  or  you  may.    3.  They  may. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  might.         2.  Thou  mightst        5.  He  might. 
Plur.  1.  We  might     2.  Ye  or  you  might  3.  Tliey  mightr 


*  Shall  is  here  properly  used  in  the  present  tense,  hsTing  the  saBlt  tktu^ 
linsj  to  should  that  con  has  to  amid,  may  to  mighi,  and  witf  to  •ovMi 
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Can. 

nBSEMT  TtVSt: 

Sing.  1.  I  CM.  2.  Tbovcaast  5.  HtettiL 

Piur.  I.  Wc  can.        a  Ye  ar  yo«i  can.      3.  They  ctii. 

DfPSRPfiCT  .TENS& 

Sing.  I.  I  could.  2.  Thou  couldst        $.  HecooU. 

P/ur.  I.  Wecooldl      2.  Ye  or  you  could.   3.  They  coqM. 


To  Da 

KIESENT  TENSB. 

Sing.  1.  I  do.  2.  Thou  dost.  3.  Hedothordoe^ 

Plur.  1.  We  do.  2>  Ye  or  you  do«*       3*  They  do. 

impe;rfect  tense, 

Sing.  1.  I  did.  2.  Thou  didst.  3.  He  did. 

Piur.  I.  Wc  did.         2.  Ye  or  you  did.      3. 


PARnciPLEa 

PRESENT.      Doing.  PERFECT.     Done. 

The  verbs  have^  he^  wUl^  mnd  do^  when  they  are  uncon^ 
nected  with  a  principal  rerb,  expressed  or  undertloody 
are  not  auxiliaries,  but  principal  verbs:  as,  <*  We  Atfve 
enough;'*  "  I  am  grateful;"  "  He  wills  it  to  be  so;** 
'<  They  do  as  they  please."  In  this  view,  they  also  bare 
their  auxiliaries:  as,  ^^  I  shall  Aavff  enough;'*  ^^Iwillt^ 
grateful/*  &c. 

The  peculiar  force  of  the  several  auxiliaries  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  them. 

J)d  and  did  mark  the  action  itself,  or  the  time  of  it,  with 
greater  energy  and  positiveness :  as,  <<  I  do  speak  truth ; 


ft 
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o  I  i(u(  respect  him;**  ''  Here  am  I,  for  thou  (Mst  call 
me.'*  They  are  of  grei^t  Use  in  ncgaiiye  sentences:  as^ 
^*1  J0  not  fsiiri**  "  I  did  mi  write.'*  They  are  almost 
universiUy  eiqployed  in  asking  c^oeitians ;  as,  *^  Doesh^ 
liani?**  <f  lJi4  he  nol  write?'*  They  sometimes  alsQ 
f  upply  the  pUce  of  another  yerhy  And  mikke  the  repetition 
of  it,  in  the  aime  or  a  iiabse(|aent  sei^lencei  unnecessary  \ 
as,  **  You  attend  not  to  your  studies  as  he  do^ ;"  (i.  e.  a^ 
he  attends,  &C.)  *M  shall  conie  if  I  can ;  but  if  1 1^  nHf 
please  to  excu^  me  ^'*  (i.  e.  if  I  con^e  not.) 

Let,  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  entreating,  ez« 
&6rtiog,  coqam-iQding ;  as,  <^  Let  us  know  the  truth  ;** 
^<  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ;*'  *^  Let  not  yom 
hearts  be  too  much  elated  with  success  s**  ^^  Let  ^our  iopli^ 
liationii  submit  to  your  duty.** 

May  and  might  express  the  possibility  or  liberty  of 
doing  a  thing )  can  and  couU,  the  power  2  ad,  **  It  may 
rain  ;**  *^  I  may  write  or  read ;"  *^  He  qiight  have  imn 
proved  more  than  he  haii  ;'*  <^  He  ci^n  write  mt)c)r  better 
than  he  could  last  year.'* 

Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for  a  helper,  and  deootei 
Necessity  :  as,  ^<  We  muse  speak  the  truth,  whenever  w^ 
do  ipeak,  and  we  must  not  preraricate.'* 

Willf  in  the  flrdt  person  singular  and  pltiFiil,  intimates 
resolution  and  promising ;  in  the  second  auc)  third  person, 
only  foretels :  as,  **  I  will  reward  the  good,  and  Mrill  punish 
the  wicked  ;'*  <<  We  will  reniember  benefits,  and  be  grates 
ful  ;'*  "  Thou  wilt,  or  he  will,  repent  of  that  folly  j** 
^^  You  or  they  will  have  a  pleaiiant  walk.** 

Shall,  on  the  conttary,  in  the  first  person,  siniply 
foretela ;  in  the  second  af)d  third  persons,  promises,  com«* 
Viaiids,  or  threatens :  as,  ^'  I  shall  go  abroad  ;'*  *^  We  shall 
dine  at  home  ;'*  <<  llidu  shair,  or  you  shall,  inherit  the 
land  ;'*  ^*  Ye  shall  do  justice  and  love  mercy  ;'*  *^  They 
ahall  account  for  their  misconduct/*  The  following 
passage  ia  not  translaied  aeeording  to  the  distinet  an4 
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proper  meaning  of  the  words  shall  and  w'di:  *^  Surdly 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  aril  the  days  of  my 
life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  eirer ;'' 
it  ought  to  be,  "  WiU  follow  me,"  and  «  I  shaU  dwell/'— 
The  foreigner  who,  as  it  is  said,  fell  into  the  Thames,  and 
cried  out;  **  I  will  be  drowned,  no  body  shall  help  me  i** 
made  a  sad  misapplication  of  these  auxiliaries. 

These  observations  respecting  the  import  of  the  verbs 
will  and  shdlj  must  be  understood  of  explicative  sentences ; 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse,  for 
the  most  part,  takes  place :  thus,  '<  I  shall  go ;  you  will 
go;"  express  event  only:  but,  ^^  will  you  go?"  imports 
intention  ;  and,  "  shaU  I  go?"  refers  to  the  will  of  ano- 
ther- But,  "  He  shall  go,"  and  "  shall  he  go?"  both 
imply  will;  expressing  or  referring  to  a  command. 

When  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mo6^,.the 
meaning  of  these  auxiliaries  likewise  undergoes  some  al- 
teration ;  as  the  learner  will  readily  perceive  by-a  few  ex- 
amples: ^  He  shall  proceed,"  **  If  he  shall  proceed;**. 
•*  You  shall  consent,"  **  If  you  shall  consent,"  These 
auxiliaries  are  sometimes  interchanged,  in  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  moods,  to  convey  the  same  meaning  of 
the  auxiliary:  as,  ^^  He  wUl  not  return,"  '*  If  he  shall 
not  return ;"  '^^  He  shall  not  return,"  **  If  he  wHl  not 


ceturn/' 


.  JVould,  primarily  denotes  inclination  of  will;  bbA  should^ 
obligation :  but  they  both  vary  their  import,  and  are  ofttir 
used  to  express  simple  event. 

JVere  is  frequently  used  for  would  be,  and  had,  for  would 
have:  as,  <*  It  tt;(fr^  injustice  to  deny  the  execution  of  the 
law  to  any  individual;"  that  is,  **  it  aww/i/ A^  injustice." 
<<  Many  acts  which  had  been  blamable  in  a  peaceable 
government,  were  employed  to  detect  conspiracies;" 
that  is,  **  which  woiddhave  been  blamable." 

Sometimes  that  form  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall,  %tnU^ 
&c.  which  IS  generally  conditional,  is  elegantly  used  to 
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express  a  very  slight  assertion^  with  a  modest  diffidence. 
Thus  we  say,  '^  I  should  think  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
up  the  point;'*  that  is,  '*  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think.'* 

Some  writers  still  use  shall  and  nnU,  should  and  would^ 
as  they  were  formerly  used  j  that  is,  in  a  sense  quite  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  they  are  generaDy  used  at  present. 
The  following  expressions. are  instances  of  this  incorrect 
practice:  **  We  wmld  have  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  if 
we  had  complied  with  ibe  demand  ;*'  <^  We  should ;" 
•*  We  nnll  therefore  briefly  unfold  our  reasons;*'  "  We 
shall  :^'  ^*  He  imagined,  that  by -playing  one  party  againtt 
the  other,  he  would  easily  obtain  the  victory  over  both ;" 
"  He  should  easily,"  &c. 

In  several  fadiiliar  forms  of  expression,  the  word  shall 
still  retains  its  original  sigifification,  and  does  not  mean, 

« 

to  promise,  threaten,  or  engage,  in  the  third  person,  but 
the  mere  futurition  of  aii  event :  as,  ^^  This  is  as  extnU 
ordinary  a  thing  as  ooe  sh^U  eveichpar  of." 

StfcTION   8. 

t 

The  Conjugation  of  regular  Verbs. 

! 

ACTIVE. 

•  Verbs  Active  are  called  Regular,  when  they 
form  their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood, 
and  their  perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb, 
ed,  or  d  only  when  the  verb  ends  in  e :  as. 


Hm  ■■■■■a 

rmcin. 

Pcff*  Particip. 

I  favour. 

I  fistvoured. 

Favoured. 

I  love. 

I  loved. 

Loved. 

A  Regular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the 
following  manner: 

Kt 


i1t»  irruowat^ 


•TqLovjs. 


Indicative  Moodi 

FEfeSBHT  TWai. 
tlwcvtiLa*  rttrmlu 

1.  )!•▼•*.  I.  We  love. 

fe.  Thou  lovtft  9.  Ye  or  yoa  ler«. 

I.  H^sh^erit^Iof^ferlofei.    3.  Tkeylove. 

• 

DtFBRFBCt  TEMSBfc 

1.  t  bred.  t.  We  loved. 

9.  Thou  loteArt.  9-  Ye  or  yoa  lo? e4» 

$.  H^  lovedi  S.  They  loTod. 

^BltrfeCT  T^SfeL 

SlkCViAR.  FLORAL, 

i.  i  have  loved.  |.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved.  3.  They  have  loved. 


^  to  the  tiretent  ail^  iin|)eHbct  tcii«e<,  we  use  a  different  fbrm  of  the 
Vtrbt  when  we  mean  to  express  energy  and  positivenes^:  m»,  **  Ith  (ort; 
Ihob  dost  loVe;  he  does  love;  I  did loici  thdu  didit  lore;  he  (fief  lore." 

f  Dr.  Coote  jaiily  Observe^  that  this  t%rmJnatioa  of  the  tbifd  penoa 
Mngular  in  rM,  if  now  very  rarely  used,  vi  or  t  being  snbstituted  for  it. 
This  practice  is  dilapproVed  by  Addisbn^  al  ^'bmltiplying  a  letter  which 
was  before  too  |re4|u«nt  in  the  ^gli|h  tongue;  and  adding  to  that  hissing 
in  our  lai)guage,  which  is  taken  iq  amch  sotice  of  by  foreigners." — Noi- 
withstahdiog  thil  reproach,  it  has  been  aptly  observed,  that  no  pMsage,  in 
knglish  prose  or  Verse,  exhibits,  within  an  equal  space,  such  a  rcpetitioa 
«f  the  fibilant  letter,  as  the  following  (^notftion  from  )iorace: 

Res  Itaias  armis  tuteris,  moribos  omes* 
Lagibns  amendtft 
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PLOPSBFBCT  TBNSB. 

BIKGULAA.  PLURAL. 

t.  I  had  loved.  I.  We  had  loved. 

S.  Thou  hadst  loye^b  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  He  had  lovedn  S.  They  had  foved. 

imsef  FUTURE  TENSR 
BIMCtltAV.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

Q.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  lore.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  lore, 

d.  He  shall  or  will  love!  3.  They  shall  or  will  luve. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 
SIII9VLAR.  PLURAL. 

).  I  shall  have  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  k>v^d. 
^,  He  will  have  loved.                  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Those  teovet  ate  called  simple  tenses,  whMi  are  formed 
tof  the  principal,  without  an  auxiliary  verb:  as,  *^  I  love, 
I  loTed.*^  The  compaund  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  he 
formed  without  an  auxiliary  verb:  as,  ^M  have  loVed; 
I  kad  loved;  I  siall  or  wUl  love;  I  maj/  love;  I  fMy  kc 
loved ;  I  may  have  been  loved  ;^*  &c.  These  compounds 
are,  however,  to  be  considered  as  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  verb. 

Imperativfe  Mood. 

flUGULAR.  PLURAL, 

1.  Let  me  love.  I.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Lave,  or  love  \ho%  er  do  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  yon,  or 
^hou  lovf .  do  ye  love. 

3.  Let  him  lovit  3.  Let  them  love« 

K4 
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Potential  Mood, 


PRESENT  TENSB. 


IIVGVLA&. 

I.  I  may  or  can  lore. 

d.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  loye. 

3.  He  may  or  can  JoTe. 


1.  We  may  or  can  lore. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  Iot^ 

3.  They  may  or  can  loTe, 


IMPEBFECT  TENSE, 


tlKGPLAl^.     '- 

1.  I  might,  could,  would^  or 
should  love. 

2.  Thou     linghtst,      couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  love. 

3.  He   might,    could,   would, 
or  should  Ipve, 


p|.u&4t. 

1.  We  might,  could,  woidd^  or 
should  love. 

2.  Ye  or  you    might,    could« 
would,  or  should  love. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  love. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

SIKOVLAR.' 

I .  I  may  or  can  have  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 


0^  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have      2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 


Ipved. 


loved. 


9.  He  may  or  can  h^ve  loved.      3.  They  may  or  ^an  have  loved. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR, 


PLURAL. 


1.  I  might,  could,  vfould,  or       J.  We    might,   could,    would^ 


should  have  loved. 


or  should  have  toyed. 


2.  ThoQ     mightst,      couldst,      2.  Ye  or   you    might,    could, 
wouldst,    or   shouldst  have  would,      or     should     have 


loved. 


loved. 


3.  He  might,    could,    would,      3.  They  might,  could,  would. 


07*  should  hav^  loved. 


pf  should  have  loved. 
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Subjunctive  IVfood. 

PRESENT  TENSE  *. 
«IVGULA&.  rLURAU 

1.  If  I  lore.  1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  thou  loTe,  2.  If  ye  or  you  lore. 
5.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood,  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood* 
Seepages  126,  142,  143. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  scholar,  to  remark,  in  this  place, 
that  though  only  the  conjunction  if  is  affixed  to  the  verb, 
any  other  conjunction  proper  for  the  subjunctive  mood, 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  occasionally  annexed.  The 
instance  given  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  subject :  more 
would  be  tedious,  and  tend  to  eqabarrass  the  learner. 

Infinitive  Mood, 

PRESENT.    To  love.  PERFECT.    To  have  loved. 

PARTICIPLEa 

PRESENT.    Loving.  PERFECT.    Loved. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.    Having  loved. 

The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  differently,  by  add- 
ing its  present  or  active  participle  to  the  auxiUary  verb 
to  bff  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses:  as,  instead  of 
*^  I  teach,  thou  teachest,  he  teacbeS|^'  &c. ;  we  may  say, 
**  1  am  teaching,  thou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching/*  &c. : 
and  instead  of  "  J  uught,''  &c.  "  I  was  teaching,"  &c. : 

*  On  the  prpppety  of  depoinin^tiiig  this  the  present  tense-of  the  Si|h« 
juncttTe  moody  lee  the  Note  near  the  end  of  the  19th  Hule. 

3 
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and  so  otif  through  all  the  variations  of  the  aatitiarj* 
This  mode  of  coi^ugation  has,  on  particular  occasions,  a 
t)eculiar  propriety ;  and  contributes  to  the  harmony  and 
precision  of  the  language*  These  forms  of  expression  are 
adapted  to  particular  acts^  not  to  general  habits^  or  a£Rsc« 
tionsof'the  mind.  They  are  very  frequently  applied  to 
neuter  verbs;  as,  *'  I  am  musing  ;  he  is  sleeping *«** 

Some  grammarians  apply,  what  is  called  the  Wffwieiipt 
termination^  to  the  persons  of  the  principal  verb,  and  to 
its  auxiliaries,  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood.  But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
good  writers.  Johnson  applies  this  termination  to  the  prik 
sent  and  perfect  tenses  ooly»  Lowth  restricts  it  eatirely 
to  the  present  tense  i  and  Priestley  confipea  it  to  the  present 
and  imperfect  tenses.  This  <|librence  pf  opinion  amoiigst 
grammarians  of  such  eminence,  may  have  contribute4  U> 
that  diversity  of  practice,  sp  observably  in  the  use  of  tbt 
subjunctive  mood^  Uniformity  in  this  point  is  highly  df*" 
airable*  It  would  materially  assist  both  teachers  and  learn* 
ers  i  and  would  constitute  a  considerable  improvement  in 
our  language*  On  this  subject,  we  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lowth ;  and  conceive  we  are  fully  warrant^  by 
his  authority,  and  that  of  the  moat  correct  and  elegant  wri* 
ters,  in  limiting  the  conjunctive  termination  of  the  princi- 
pal verb,  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  thtf 
fresent  iense. 

Grammarians  hate  not  only  differed  in  opiniPn,  respect* 
ing  the  extent  and  variations  of  the  subjunctive  mood;  but 
a  few  of  them  have  even  doubted  the  elcistence  of  such  a 


#  As  the  participle,  in  this  mode  of  coiOugatioii,  peHbnns  the  office  of 
«  rerh,  through  all  th,e  moods  and  tenses ;  and  as  it  implies  the  idea  ot 
time,  and  governs  the  ohjective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  the  samo 
manner  as  verbs  do;  is  it  not  manifest,  that  it  is  a  species  or  form  of  the 
verb,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly  coluidered  as  a  distinct  pari  of 
«peech^ 
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mood  in  the  English  language.  Tbeie  writers  assert,  that 
the  rerb  has  no  variation  from  the  indicative;  and  ibat  a 
conjunction  added  to  the  verb,  gives  it  no  title  to  become 
a  distinct  mood  ;  or,  at  most^  no  better  than  it  would  bave^ 
if  any  other  particle  were  joined  to  it.  To  these  obser?a- 
tions  it  may  be  replied  ;  1st.  It  is  evident,  on  inspection, 
that,  ill  the  tubjunctive  mood,  the  present  tense  of  the 
principal  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
Verb  to  he^  and  the  second  and  third  persons,  in  both  num- 
bers, Of  the  secotid  future  tense  of  all  verbs*;  require  a 
Variation  from  the  forms  which  those  tenses  have  in  the 
indicative  mood.  So  much  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  verbj  would  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of 
mood,  though  the  remaining  parts  of  the  subjunctive 
were,  in  all  respects^  si)ftilar  to  those  of  the  indicativow 
tn  other  languapres,  a  principle  of  this  nature  has  been  ad- 
mitted, both  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  the  declenston 
of  nouns.  2d.  There  appears  to  be  as  mut^h  prbpriety, 
in  giving  a  conjunction  the  powe^  of  assisting  to  form  the 
subjunctive  mood,  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  particle  1o 
to  have  an  effect  in  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  moodf. 
iSd.  A  donjunction  added  to  the  vel^b,  shows  the  manner 
of  being,  doings  or  sVftfferiHg^  which  other  particles  cannot 
show;  they  do  not  coalesce  With  the  verb,  and  modify  it, 
as  conjunctionn  do^  4th.  )t  may  be  said,  ^^  If  contingency 
oonstitutes  the  subjunctive  mood,  then  it  is  the  sense  of  a 
phrase,  and  not  a  conjunction,  that  determines  this  mood.*^ 
But  a  little  reflection  will  aliow,  that  the  contingent  sense 


*  We  tbukk  it  has  been  proVed,  that  the  auxiliary  it  a  constituent  part 
tof  the  verb  to  which  it  relates :  that  the  principal  and  its  auxiliary  form 
hut  one  verb. 

f  Conjunctions  have  an  influence  on  the  mood  of  the  following  yerb. 

Dr.  Buttk. 
€ti^u\ictieat  ]iave  fomelimes  a  govenoMnt  of  meods*  Dw,  LmUL 
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lies  in  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  conjuncdoa,'  exprcssa^ 
or  understood. 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  the  following 
obserrations. — Moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  They 
show  what  is  certain ;  what  is  possible ;  what  is  conditional ; 
what  is  commailded.  They  express  also  other  conceptions 
and  volitions;  all  signifying  the  manner  of  being,  ^Ipingy 
or  sufiering.  But  as  it  would  tend  to  obscure,  rather  than 
elucidate  the  subject,  if  the  moods  were  particularly 
enumerated,  gramnuirians  have  very  properly  given  them 
such  combinations  and  arrangements,  ai  serve  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  part  of  language,  and  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  it  easily  attainable. 

The  grammars  of  some  languages  contain  a  greater 
number  of  the  moods,  than  others,  and  exhibit  them  in 
different  forms.  The  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  denote 
them,  by  particular  variations  in  the  verb  itself.  This 
form,  however,  was  the  effectof  ingenuity  and  improve* 
ment ;  it  is  not  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
moods  may  be  as  effectiially  designated  by  a  plurality  of 
words,  as  by  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  single  word ; 
because  the  same  ideas  are  denoted,  and  the  same  ^ds 
accomplished,  by  either  manner  of  expression. 

On  this  ground,  the  moods  of  the  English  verb,  as  well 
as  the  tenses,  are,  with  great  propriety,  formed  partly  by 
the  principal  verb  itself,  and  partly  by  the  assistance 
which  that  verb  derives  from  other  words.  For  further 
observations,  relative  to  the  views  and  sentiments  here 
advanced,  see  pages  109 — Hi.  118 — 120.  Section  9  of 
this  chapter,  and  note  8  of  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 

PASSIVE, 

Verbs  Passive  are  called  regular,  when  they 
form  their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed,  to  the  verb  :  as,  from  the  verb  "  To  love,** 
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is  formed  the  passive,  "  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved, 
I  shall  be  loved,"  &c. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the 
perfect  participle  to  the  auxiliary  to  bcj  through 
all  its  changes  of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense» 
in  the  following  manner. 

To  BE  Loved. 


Indicative  Mood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  Thou  art  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1 .  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 


DtfPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR, 

1^  I  was  loved, 
d.  Thou  wast  loved. 
3.  He  was^ovefL 


PLURAL. 

1,  We  were  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  ymvwere  lored^ 
S.  They  were  loved. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1 .  I  have  been  lovedl 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been  loved. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  hare  been  loved. 

3.  They  have  been  loved. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINQtfLAR. 

I.  I  had  been  loved. 

ft!*  Thoa  hadst  be^if  l()vbd« 

3.  He  had  been  ]oved« 


PLURAL. 

1 .  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  yott  had  been  loved. 

3.  They  had  been  loved. 
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I 

PnUT  FUTURE  THUCt 

1.  I  ditlt  or  will  be  loirecl,  K  W«  sludl  or  will  1>e  l#«id« 

9.  ThoQ    ibalt    or    wilt   bo  9.  Yo  or  joq  ihal}  or  wQl  ll^ 

loved.  loTed. 

J.  He  diall  or  will  be  l9Te4-  .  9-  They  shall  or  ml)  bo  loifcdU 


SECOND  FUTURB  TENSE. 
SINGULAE.  9LU&AU 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved.  t.  We  shall  have  been  loved, 

%  Thou    wilt    have    beeii  9.  Ye  or  you  will  have  bec^ 

loved.  loved. 

3.  He  will  hav^  beep  loved.  S.  They  mil  have  been  loved. 


Imperative  Mood. 


SIHGUtAR.  rLVEAI.. 

].  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  ns  be  loved. 

S.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do  thou  2.  Be  ye  or  you  lovo^  or  do 
be  loved.  ye  be  loved. 

'  S.  Let  hixn  be  loved.  9.  Let  (heio  bo  lovod^ 


Potential  Mood, 

PRBSBNTTENS^ 

SIM6ULAE.  MU&Afc. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved.  I.  Wo  may  or  can  be  looed^ 

2.  Thou   mayst  or  oanst  bo      2.  Ye  or  you  nay  or  can  b^ 
loved.  loved. 

S.  Ho  may  or  oan  bo  lovod*         3.  Thoy  loay  00  oMfk  bo  kiped. 
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iMP£ia^£CT  TENSE. 


tIKOUtAft. 

1.  I  Blighty  could,  woald,  •r 

shoald  be  lored. 
€.  Thoa     mightst,     couldst» 

woaldtty    or   sbottldst    be 

loTed* 
|.  He  might,  could,   would, 

mr  ibould  be  lovtd. 


rLuaAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  wouldl^ 
or  should  be  loyed. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  be 
loved. 

S.  They  might,  toukl,  would, 
or  should  be  lured. 


P^RPECT  TENSE. 


SIHGULAR. 

1.  I  may  or  qaa  hare  been 

lored. 
9.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  hare 

been  loyed, 
9.  He  may  or  can  hayf  beea 

loved. 


?LI?RAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  hare  beea 
loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
been  luVcd. 

S.  They  may  or  can  have  been 
loved. 


i»lUPJ5it^ECT  TENSE, 


SiyCUIfAR. 

|.  I  mighty  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have 
been  loVed. 

S.  He  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have  been  loved. 


FLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  bf*en  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  miKh^  could, 
would,  or  should  have  been 
loved. 

3.  TThey  might,  couM*  would, 
or  should  have  been  loved. 


Subjunctiye  Mood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


SUrouiiAR. 
1.  If  I  be  loved. 
%  Ifthott  be  loved. 
9.  If  he  be  loved. 


PLURAL. 

K  If  we  be  loved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved*. 

3.  If  they  be  loved* 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
INCULAR.  PLURAL. 

I.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loted. 

^.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were  lored. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 

-  The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  iq  geoeral, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood« 
See  pages  125,  126,  143,  and  the  notes  under  tba  nine* 
teenth  rule  of  syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

% 

i^RESENT  TENSE.  PERFECT. 

To  be  loved.  To  have  been  loved 

Participles. 

niESENT.  Being  loved. 

PERFECT  OE  PASSHTB.  Loved. 

« 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Having  been  loved. 

When  an  ati  jtiliary  is  joined  to  the  participle  of  the  prin* 
6ipal  verb,  the  auxiliary  goes  through  all  the  rariations  of 
person  and  number,  and  the  participle  itself  continues  in- 
variably the  same.  When  there  are  two  or  more  auxilia- 
ries joined  to  the  participle,  the  first  of  them  only  is  varied 
accordiqg  to  person  and  number.  The  auxiliary  must  ad- 
mits of  no  variation. 

The  neuter  verb  is  conjugated  like  the  active ;  bat  as  it 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits, 
in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the 
neuter  signification  :  as,  "  I  am  arrived  ;**  "  I  was  gone  ;*' 
**  I  am  grown.''  The  auxiliary  verb  am,  waSy  in  this  case, 
precisely  defines  the  time  of  the  action  or  ev^nt,  but  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  it ;  the  passive  form  still  express^ 
ing,  not  properly  a  passion,  but  only  a  state  or  condition 
of  being. 
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Section  9. 
^  Observations  on  Passive  Verbs, 

Some  writers  on  grammar  assert,  tbat  there  are  no  Pas- 
sive Verbs  in  the  English  language,  because  we  have  no 
verbs  of  this  kind  with  a  peculiar  termination,  all  of  them 
being  formed  by  the  different  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be, 
joined  to  the  passive  participle  ot  the  verb.  This  is, 
however,  to  mistake  the  true  nature  of  the  English  verb; 
and  to  regulate  it,  not  on  the  principles  of  our  own  tongue, 
but  on  those  of  foreign  languages.  The  conjugation,  or 
the  variation,  of  the  English  verb,  to  answer  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  verbs,  is  accomplished  by  the  means  of  auxiliaries; 
and  if  it  be  alleged  that  we  have  no  passive  verbs,  because 
we  cannot  exhibit  them  without  having  recourse  to  helping 
verbs,  it  may  with  equal  trut|i  be  said,  that  we  have  ni> 
perfect,  pluperfect,  or  future  teme,  in  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood ;  since  these,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 
of  the  verb  active,  are  formed  by  auxiliaries. 

Even  the  Greek  and  Latm  passive  verbs  require  an 
auxiliary  to  conjugate  some  of  their  tenses ;  namely,  the 
former,  in  the  preterit  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive 
moods ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of 
the  indicative,  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future,  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  and  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.  The 
deponent  verbs,  in  Latin,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to 
conjugate  several  of  their  tenses.  This  statement  abun« 
dantly  proves,  that  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  in  the  learned 
languages,  does  not  consist  solely  in  varying  the  form  of" 
the  original  verb.^  It  proves  that  these  languages,  like 
our  own  language,  sometimes  conjugate  with  an  auxiliary, 
and  sometimes  without  It.  There  is,  iildeed,  a  difference. 
What  the  learned  languages  require  to  be  done,  in  some 
iustances,  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  own  tongue  obliges 
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us  to  do,  ia  active  verbs,  principally,  and  in  passive  ones, 
universally.  In  short,  the  variation  of  the  verb,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  generally  accomplished  by  prefixes,  or  ter- 
minations, added  to  the  verb  itself;  in  English,  by  the 
addition  of  auxiliaries. 

The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  respects,  materially 
different  from  the  learned  languages.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  poss  ble  to  be  mistaken  ourselves,  and  to  mislead  and 
perplex  others,  by  an  undistinguishing  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Grammarians.  Mpch  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  some  English 
Grammarians,  on  the  subject  of  verbs,  moods,  and  conju- 
gations, has  arisen  from  the  misapplication  of  names. 
We  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  old  names  must  always  be 
attached  to  the /identical  fnrms  and  things,  to  which  they 
were  anciently  attached.  But  if  we  rectify  this  mistake, 
and  properly  adjust  the  names  to  the  peculiar  forms  and 
nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language,  we  shall  be 
clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas;  and,  consequently, 
better  able  to  represent  them  intelligibly  to  those  whom 
we  wish  to  inform. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  under  this  head, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  moods  in  another  place,  will  not 
apply  to  the  declension  and  cases  of  nouns,  so  as  to  re- 
quire us4o  adopt  names  and  divisions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greek  aui'  LaMn  languages  :  for  we  should  then  have 
more  cases  than  there  are  prepositions  in  connexion  with 
the  article  and  noun  :  and  after  all,  it  would  be  a  useless, 
^  well  as  an  uitwteldy  apparatus;  since  every  English 
preposition  points  to,  and  goverr.s,  but  one  case,  namely 
the  objective;  which  is  also  true  with  lespccc  to  our 
governing:  ve  b^  and  participles.  But  the  conjugation  of 
an  English  verb  in  form,  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses, 
by  means  of  auxiliaries,  so  far.  from  being  uselc^s  or  in- 
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trieate,  is  a  beautiful  and  regular  display  of  it,  and  indis^ 
pensably  necessary  to  the  language. 

Some  grammarians  have  alleged,  that  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted 
into  the  English  tongue,  in  the  forms  for  which  we  have 
contended,  we  should  also  admit  the  dual  number,  the 
paulo  post  future  tense,  the  middle  voice,  and  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  which  are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  this  objection,  *  though  urged  with  much 
reliance  on  its  weight,  is  not  well  founded.  If  the  ar<v 
rangement  of  the  moods,  tenses,  &c.  which  we  havq 
adopted,  is  suited  to  the  idiom  of  our  tongue ;  and  the 
principle,  on  which  they  are  adopted,  is  extended  as  far 
jas  use  and  convenience  require ;  where  is  the  impropriety^ 
in  arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our  forms  at  the 
point  of  utility  ?  A  principle  may  be  warrantably  adopted^ 
and  carried  to  a  precise  convenient  extent,  without  sub- 
jecting its  supporters  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  for 
not  pursuing  it  beyond  the  line  of  use  and  propriety. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  ingenious  student  clear 
and  just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  verbs,  moods,  and 
tenses,  will  apologize  for  the  extent  of  the  Author^s 
remarks  on  these  subjects,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
for  bis  solicitude  to  simplify  and  explain  tbem.-^Hci 
thinks  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  idion^  of  our  tongue 
demands  the  arrangement  he  has  given  to  tb0  English 
▼erb;  and  that,  though  the  learned  languages,  with 
respect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are,  in  general, 
difierently  constructed  from  the  English  tongue,  yet,  in 
some  respects,  they  are  so  similar  to  it,  as  to  warrant  the 
principle  which  he  has  adopted.  Seepages  109 — ill. 
118—120.  142^114 :  and  note  9  uoder  the  I9th  Rule  of 
Syntax. 

t2 
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Section  10. 


Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Irregular  Verbs  are  those,  which  do  not  form 
their  imperfect  tense,  and  their  perfect  participle, 
by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  terb  :  as. 

Present.  Ira[>erfect.  Perfect  Part. 

I  begin,  I  [>egiin,  begun. 

I  know,  I  knew,  known. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS  ARE  OF  VARIOUS  SORTS. 

I.  Such  as  h.ive  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  and 
perfect  pa::i«.:i|;le,  the  same:  as, 


Ptesent 

ImperfecL 

Perfect  Part. 

Cost, 

cust. 

cost. 

Put, 

put. 

put. 

2.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  tense,  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple, the  same :  as. 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  Part, 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

IScll, 

sold. 

sold. 

3.  Such  a<5  have  the  imperfect  tense,  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple, Jiff,  reiit:  as, 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect  Part. 

Arise, 

arose. 

arisen. 

riow. 

blew. 

blown. 

M^my  verbs  become  irregular  by  contraction :  as,  "  feed, 
fed;  leave,  left:'*  others,  by  the  termination  en:  as, 
"  fall,  fell,  fallen  :"  others,  by  the  termination  ght :  as, 
*«  buy,  bought ;  teach,  taught,"  &c. 
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The  follo<ling  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  will,  it  is  pfe- 
8umed|  be  found  both  compreheD^ivc  and  accurate  : 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

f  erf.  or  Pass.  Part. 

Abide^ 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was. 

been. 

Ariiie, 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke,  r. 

awaked. 

Beiijr,  fo 

bring  forth,    bare. 

born. 

Bear,  to 

carry. 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat. 

beaten,  beat. 

Begin, 

began. 

t}egun. 

Bend, 

bent. 

bent. 

Bereave, 

bereft,  r. 

bereft,  r. 

Beseech, 

1 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid,  bade. 

bidden,  bid. 

Bind, 

bound. 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit. 

bitten,  bit. 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled.    . 

Bk>w, 

bl^w. 

blown. 

Break, 

broke. 

broken. 

Breed, 

bred. 

brecl. 

Bring, 

brought^ 

brought 

Build, 

built. 

l)uilt. 

Burst, 

burst. 

burst. 

Buy, 

bought. 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast. 

-cast. 

Catch, 

caught,  R. 

.caught,  R. 

Chile, 

chid. 

chidden,  chid. 

Choa<(e, 

chose. 

chosen. 

Cleave, 

to  Hick  or'% 

adheri 

1 

9 

\  RFGULAR. 

Cleave,  to  split, 

cloye,  or  cleft- 

cleft,  cloven. 

Cling, 

• 

clung, 

clung. 

Clothe, 

cloth'.d. 

clad,  R. 

Come, 

came. 

come.    ■ 

Cost, 

cost. 

cost. 

Crow, 

crew,  R. 

crowed. 

Creep, 

crept. 

crept. 
L5 
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* 
1 

Present 

tfflpeifect 

Pert:  or  ra«.  ftxt 

Cut, 

cut. 

cut. 

Dare,  to  venhtre. 

durst. 

dared. 

Dare,  r.  to  challenge 

• 

Deali 

dealt,  R. 

dealt,  E. 

Dig, 

dug,  B. 

dug,  R. 

Do, 

did. 

done* 

Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

Drink, 

drank. 

drunk. 

ih^ell. 

dwelt,  s. 

dwelt,  R. 

Eat, 

eat,  or  ate> 

eaten. 

Fall, 

fell. 

fallen. 

'    Feed, 

fed, 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 

felt 

Fight, 

fough^ 

fought. 

Fiud, 

found. 

found. 

Flee, 

fled. 

fled. 

Flingi 

flung. 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

Forgeti 

forgot. 

forgotten,  forgot* 

Forsakei 

forsook. 

forsaken*. 

Freezej 

froze. 

frozen. 

Get, 

got, 

gotf. 

Gild, 

gilt,  IL 

gilt,  R. 

Girdi 

girt,  R. 

girt,  R. 

Give, 

gave. 

given. 

Go, 

went> 

gone. 

Gravei 

graved. 

graven,  IL 

Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

Grow> 

grew. 

grown. 

*  Walke)r  obscrrei,  that  Milton  has  aTailed  himself  of  the  license  of  hlfe 
ktt,  (an  art  as  apt  to  corrupt  grammar,  as  it  is  to  raise  and  adorn  lan« 
felii^Cr)  to  use  the  preterit  of  this  verb  for  the  participle : 

«  Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath/orjix/^l 
Her  mansion." 

\  XS^^  IB  beiuriy  ob^lete.    lis  coinpound/orfo/lm  is  still  in  good  ustk 
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ftittCtm 

Imperfect 

Pcrf.  or  Past.  Part. 

Hare, 

had. 

had. 

Hang, 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R. 

Hear, 

heard. 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed. 

hewn,  R. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hid,  hidden. 

Hit, 

hit. 

hit. 

Hold, 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

• 

Keep, 

kept. 

• 

kept. 

Knit,- 

knit,  a. 

knit,  E. 

Know, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded. 

laden. 

Lay, 

laid. 

laid 

Lead, 

led. 

led. 

Leave, 

lefl. 

IcfL 

Lend, 

lent. 

lent. 

Let, 

let. 

let 

Lie,  to  He  down, 

lay. 

lain. 

Load, 

loaded. 

laden,  r. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost. 

Make, 

made. 

made. 

Meet, 

met. 

met. 

Mow, 

mowed. 

mown,  R. 

Pay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put. 

put. 

Read, 

read. 

read. 

Rend, 

.     rent, 

rent. 

Rid, 

rid. 

rid. 

Ride, 

rode. 

rode,  ridden  *. 

Ring, 

mag,  rang, 

rung. 

Rise, 

1 

rose. 

risen. 

JUve, 

rived. 

riveq. 

« 

Rni^ 

ran. 

run. 

Saw« 

•awed. 

lawn,  B. 

1 

Say, 

aaid. 

said. 

*  JKdtIm  M  aeariy  obfolet*. 


L4 
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Present 

InpcifecL 

Foi^  or  Pmh  9u% 

See, 

saw. 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought. 

sought. 

Sell, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

sent. 

sent 

Set, 

set. 

set. 

Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped. 

shaped, shapen 

Shave, 

shaved. 

shaven,  k. 

Shear, 

sheared. 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Shine, 

shone,  r. 

shone,  k. 

Show, 

showed. 

shown. 

Shoe, 

shod. 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot. 

Shrink, 

shrunk. 

shrunk. 

Shred, 

shred, 

shred. 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut. 

Sing, 

sung,  sang. 

sung. 

Sink, 

sunk,  sank. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

slept. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

Sling, 

slung. 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 

Slit,    . 

slit,  R. 

slit,  or  slitted. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sown,  R. 

Speak, 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spent 

Spill, 

spilt,  lu 

spilt,  R. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit,  spat. 

spit,  spitten*. 

*  S^lten  11  nearly  obiolete. 
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PlCMBt* 

^  linpcrfcct* 

Perf.  or  Past.  Part 

Split, 

split. 

split 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread. 

Spring, 

^rung,  sprang. 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode  or  strid, 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck,     . 

struck  or  stricken. 

String,  . 

strung. 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

Strow  or  strew. 

strowed  or  strewed. 

fstrown,  strowed, 
C      strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen,  R. 

Swim, 

swum,  swam, 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung, 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve,  n. 

thriven. 

Throw, 

threw. 

thrown. 

Thrust, 

thrust. 

thrust 

Tread, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wax, 

waxed. 

waxen,  a. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept. 

wept 

Win, 

won. 

*  won. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought  or  worked. 

Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 
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Iq  the  preceding  list,  some  of  the  verbs  will  be  found  to 
be  conjugated  regular ly,  as  well  as  irregularly ;  and  tboie 
wbicb  admit  of  the  regular  form  are  marked  with  an  i. 
Tbere  is  a  preference  to  be  given  to  some  of  these,  wbich 
custom  and  judgment  must  determine.  Those  preterki 
znd  participles  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  iist^ 
feem  to  be  ttie  most  eligible.  The  Compiler  has  no^io* 
serted  such  verbs  as  are  irregular  only  in  familiar  writing 
or  discourse,  and  which  are  improperly  terminated  by  i, 
initeaJof  r^;  as,  learnt,  spelt,  spilt,  &c.  These  should 
1>e  avoided  in  every  sort  of  composition.  It  is,  however^ 
proper  to  observe,  that  some  contractions  of  ed  into  /,  are 
unexceptionable :  and  others,  the  only  established  forms 
of  expression:  as  crept,  dwelt,  gilt,  &c. :  and  lost,  felt, 
slept,  &.C.  Tiiese  allowable  and  necessary  contractions 
must  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished  by  the  learner, 
from  those  that  are  exceptionable.  The  words  which  are 
obsolete  have  also  been  omitted,  that  the  learner  migbt 
not  be  induced  to  mistake  them  for  words  in  present  use. 
Siich  are,  wreatben,  drunken,  holpen,  molten,  gotten^ 
botden,  bounden,  &c. :  and  swang,  wrang,  slank,  strawed^ 
gat,  brake^  tare,  ware,  &c. 


Section  11. 

0/ Defective  Verbs;  and  of  the  different  ways  in  which  verbs  are 

conjugated, 

Defecti\t.  verbs  are  those  which   are  used 
only  in  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 

Tf^e  principal  of  them  are  these. 

Perf.  or  Pan.  fttt. 


Preacnt, 

imperfect 

Can, 

could. 

May, 

miqht. 

Shall, 

should. 
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fre^nt  Imperfect  Pcrf.  or  Pas«,  Put. 

Will,  would 

Mu8t>  musty  ■ 

Ought,  ought,  ■ 

"  quoth,  » 

That  the  verbs  must  and  ought  have  both  a  present  and 
paR  signification,  appears  from  the  following  sentences: 
^'  I  must  own  that  I  am  to  blame  ;'*  *^  He  must  have  been 
mistaken;"  '^Speaking  things  which  they  ought  not;'' 
*'  These  ought  ye  to  have  done." 

In  most  languages,  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  de- 
fective with  respect  to  persons.  These  are  denominated 
impersonal  verbs.  They  are  nsed  only  in  the  third  person, 
because  they  refer  to  a  subject  pecuharly  appropriated  to 
that  person  :  as,  <<  It  rains,  it  snows,  it  hails,  it  lightens, 
it  thunders."  But  as  the  word  impersonal  implies  a  total 
absence  of  persons,  it  is  improperly  applied  to  those  verbs 
which  have  a  person :  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  English,  nor  indeed,  in  any  language, 
ias  a  sort  of  verbs  really  impersonal. 

The  whole  number  of  verbs  in  the  English  language,  re- 
gular and  irregular,  simple  and  compounded,  taken  toge- 
ther, is  about  4300.  The  number  of  irregular  verbs,  the 
defective  included,  is  about  177. 

Some  Grammarians  have  thought  that  the  English  verbs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages,  might  be  classed  into  several  conjugations ;  and 
that  the  three  different  terminations  of  the  participle  might 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristics.  They  have  accord- 
ingly proposed  three  conjugations;  namely,  the  fiisc  to 
consist  of  verbs,  the  participles  of  which  end  in  edj  or  its 
contraction/;  the  second,  of  those  ending  in  ght ;  and 
the  third  of  those  in  en.  But  as  the  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, tvould  so  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of 
both  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  account 
of  them;  and  as  those  of  the  third  conjugation  are  so 
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various  in  their  form,  and  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
one  plain  rule ;  it  seems  better  in  practice,  as  Dr.  Lowth 
justly  observes,  to  consider  the  first  in  ed  as  the  only  re- 
gular (orm,  and  the  other  as  deviations  from  it ;  after  the 
example  of  the  Saxon  and  German  Grammarians. 

Beiore  we  close  the  account  of  the  verbs,  it  may  afford 
instruction  to  the  learners,  to  be  informed,  more  partMi- 
larly  thaji  they  h^ive  been,  tliat  different  nations  have 
made  use  of  different  contrivances  for  marking  the  tenses 
and  m(7ods  of  their  verbs.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  dis- 
tingu  sh  them,  &s  well  as  the  cases  of  tlieir  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  participles,  by  varyinq^  the  termination,  or 
otherwise  changing  tiie  torm,  of  tlie  word ;  retaining, 
however,  tho:>e  radical  letters,  which  prove  the  mflection 
to  be  of  the  same  kindred  with  its  root.  The  modern 
tongues,  particularly  the  English,  abound  in  auxiliary 
words,  which  vary  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  or  the  V4:rb, 
wrthotit  requiring  any  considerable  varieties  of  iiiHection. 
Thus,  /  do  Iwe^  I  did  love,  I  have  lovedy  I  had  lurvedy  I 
shall  iozej  have  the  same  import  as  amo^  amabajn, 
amuviy  amareraWy,  amabo.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  language, 
like  r tie  Greek  and  Litiii,  wiiich  can  tiius  cumpreheud  in 
one  word  rhe  meaning  of  two  or  tnree  words,  must  have 
some  ati^'cintages  ov^m  those  wliicti  are  not  so  comprehen- 
sive. Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  more  per>picuous ; 
hut,  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  consequently  in 
Iianiiony  ana  eoerg}',  as  well  as  in  couciseuess,  it  may  be 
niucii  more  elegant. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


OF     ADVERBS. 


% 


lN  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting 
it:,  as,  "Rereads  well;^  "A  truly  good  man;*' 
"  He  writes  very  correctlyy 

Some  adverbs  are  compared,  thus ;  "  Soon» 
sooner,  soonest;"  "  often,  oflener,  oftenest." 
Those  ending  in  fy,  are  compared  by  morcj  and 
most:  as,  "  Wisely,  more  wisely,  most  wisely/' 

Adverbs  seem  originally  to  ba\'e  been  contrived  to  ex- 
press com|iendiausly  in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise 
have  required  two  or  more:  as,  "  He  acted  wisely,"  tor, 
he  acted  with  wisdom  ;  *'  prudently,"  for,  with  prudence; 
"  He  did  it  here,"  for,  he  did  it  in  this  place;  "  exceed- 
ingly," for,  to  a  great  degree ;  "  often  and  seldom,"  for 
many,  and  for  few  times;  **  very,"  for,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  &c. — Phrases  which  do  the  office  of  adverbs  may 
properly  be  termed  adverbial  phrases:  as,  *'  He  acted  ia 
the  best  manner  possible."  Here,  the  words  in  the  best 
manner  possible^  as  they  quahfy  the  verb  actedy  may  be 
called  an  adverbial  phrase. 

There  are  many  words,  in  the  English  language,  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs: 
as,  "  More  men  than  women  were  there ;"  or,  "  I  am 
more  diligent  than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  more  is 
evidently  an  adjective,  and  in  the  latter,  an  adverb.  There 
are  others  that  are  sometimes  used  as  substantives,  and 
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sometimes  as  adverbs:  as,  '^  To-Jay*s  lesson  is  longer 
than  yesterday's ;"  here  to-day  and  ytsterdajf  are  substan- 
tires,  because  they  are  words  that  make  sense  of  them- 
selves, and  admit  besides  of  a  genitive  case :  but  in  the 
phrase,  ^^  He  came  home  yesterday,  and  sets  out  again 
to-day,*'  they  are  adverbs  of  time;  because  they  answer 
to  the  question  when.  The  adverb  muck  is  used  ajlll 
three:  as,  '^  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required;" 
*'  Much  money  has  been  expended ;''  <<  It  is  much  better 
to  go  than  to  stay."  In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  iTtifcA 
is  a  substantive  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  Kdjectiye;  and  in 
the  third,  an  adverb.  In  short,  dotbiog  but  the  sense  cati 
determme  what  they  are. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  classes,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Number, 
Order,  Place,  Time,  Quantity,  Manner  or  Quality,  Doubt, 
Affirmation,  Negation,  Interrogation,  and  Comparison. 

J.  Of  number:  as,  "  Once,  twice,  thrice,*'  &c. 

2.  Of  order :  as,  "  First,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly, 
fifthly,  lastly,  finally,"  &c. 

3.  Of  place:  as,  **.Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere,  any- 
where, somewhere,  nowhere,  herein,  whither,  hither, 
thither,  upward,  downward,  forward,  backward^  whence^ 
hence,  thence,  whithersoever,"  &c. 

4.*  Of  time, 

O^  time  present :  as,  **  Now,  to-day,**  &c. 

Oi  time  past:  as,  "Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday, 
here»^oroi*e,  hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago,'*  &c. 

Of  time  to  come  :  as,  "  To-morrow,  not  yet,  hereafter, 
hencefc^rth,  henceforward,  by  and  by,  instantly,  presently, 
immediAteiy,  straijjhtways,"  &c. 

Of  time  indefinite :  as,  "  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  often- 
times, sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
ye.irly.  always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  again," &c. 

5.  Of  quantity:  as,  "Much,  little,  sufficiently,  bow 
much,  bow  great,  enough,  abundantly,"  &c. 
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6.  Of  manner  or  qualiti/:  as,  "  Wisely,  foolishly,  justly, 
unjustly,  quickly,  slowly,"  &c.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  the 
moht  numerous  kind ;  and  they  are  generally  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  ly  to  an  adjective  or  participle, 
or  changing  le  into  It/ :  as,  *^  Bad,  badly ;  cheerful,  cheer* 
fully  ;  able,  ably ;  admirable,  admirably/' 

*•  Of  doubt:  as,  "Perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly, 
perchance,** 

8.  Of  affirmation:  as,  **  Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly, 
doubtless,  certainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,**  &c. 

9.  Of  negation:  as,  "Nay,  no,  not,  by  no  means,  not 
at  all,  in  no  wise,'*  &c. 

10.  Of  itUerrogaiion :  as,  "  How,  why,  wherefore,  whe- 
ther,*' &c. 

1 1.  Of  comparison :  as,  '*  More,  most,  better,  best,  worse, 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,"  &c. 

Besides  the  adverbs  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  pre- 
positions with  the  adverbs  of  place  here,  there^  and  where: 
as,  **  Hereof,  thereof,  whereof;  hereto,  thereto,  whereto; 
hereby,  thereby,  whereby ;  herewith,  therewith,  where- 
with ;  herein,  therein,  wherein  ;  therefore,  (i.  e.  there-for,) 
wherefore,  (i.  e.  where-for,)  hereupon  or  hereon,  there- 
upon, or  thereon,  whereupon  or  whereon,  &c.  Except 
therefore^  these  are  seldom  used. 

In  some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application:  as  when  we 
say,  "  he  rides  about ;^*  "  he  was  near  falling  ;*'  "  but  do 
not  after  lay  the  blame  on  me.'* 

There  are  also  some  adverbs,  which  are  composed  of 
nouns  and  the  article  a :  as,  *^  Aside,  athirst,  afoot,  ahead, 
asleep,  aboard,  ashore,  abed,  aground,  afloat,"  &c. 

The  words  when  and  where^  and  all  others  of  the  same 
nature,  such  as,  whence^  whit/ier^  whenever,  wherever,  &c. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions,  because  they 
participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions: 
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of  conjuiictiouS|  as  they  conjoin  seetences  ;  of  adverbs,  as 
tbey  denote  the  attributes  either  of  time ,  or  of  place. 

It  ni'iy  be  particularly  observed^  with  respect  to  the  word 
therefore^  that  it  is  an  adverb,  when,  without  joining  sen- 
tences, it  only  gives  the  sense  of ^  for  that  reason.  When  it 
gives  that  sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction  \  as, 
**  He  is  good,  therefm^e  he  is  happy."  The  same  obseflpif* 
tidn  may  be  exteitded  to  the  words  consequently ^  accordingfy^ 
and  the  like.  When  these  are  subjoined  to  and,  or  joined 
to  if  since,  &c.  they  are  adverbs,  the  connexion  being 
made  without  their  help :  when  they  appear  single,  and 
unsupported  by  any  other  connective,  they  may  be  called 
conjunctions. 

The  inquisitive  scholar  may  naturally  ask,  what  necessity 
there  is  for  adverbs  of  timey  when  verbs  are  provided  with 
tenses,  to  show  that  circumstance.  The  answer  is,  though 
tenses  may  be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of 
time,  yet,  to  denote  them  all  by  the  tenses  would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end.  What  a  variety  of  forms  must  be 
given  to  the  verb,  to  Aenott  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
formerb/y  lately,  Just  now,  now,  immediately,  presently,  soon, 
hereafter,  &c.  It  was  this  consideration  that  made  the  ad- 
verbs ot  time  necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses* 


CHAPTER  VIU. 


Of    Prepositions. 


Prepositions  serve  to ,  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns:  as,  "  He  went  from  London  ia 
York;"  "She  is  ahofoc  disguise;"  "They  are 
instructed  hy  him." 

The  followinip  ig  a  list  of  the  princtpal  prepositions : 


Of 

into 

above 

at 

off 

to 

withia 

below 

near 

on  or  upon 

for 

without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

with 

under 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a  preposi* 
tion  :  as,  to  uphold,  to  invest,  to  overlook :  and  this  com^ 
position  sometimes  gives  a  new  sense  to  the  verb  :  as,  to 
understand,  to  withdraw,  to  forgive.  But  in  English,  the 
preposition  is  more  frequently  placed  after  the  verb,  and 
separately  from  it,  like  an  adverb ;  in  which  situation  it  is 
not  less  apt  to  affect  the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
meaning ;  and  may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
verb,  and  as  a  part  of  it.  As,  to  cast^  is  to  throw ;  but  to 
cast  upj  or  to  compute,  an  account^  is  quite  a  different  thing; 
thus,  to  fall  on,  tp  bear  out,  to  give  over ;  &.c.  So  tha( 
the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrase, 

M 
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depend  on  the  preposition  subjoined.  As  the  distinct 
component  parts  of  these  words,  are,  however,  no  guide  to 
the  sense  of  the  whole,  this  circunostanoe  contributeft 
greatly  towards  making  our  language  peculiarly  difficuk 
to  foreigners, 

III  the  composition  of  many  words,  there  are  certain 
syllables  employed,  which  grammarians  have  called  jp- 
separable  prepositions :  as,  he^  can,  miSf  &c.  in  bedeck, 
conjoin,  mistake  r  but  as  they  are  not  word*  ^  any  kmd, 
tbey  cannot  properly  be  called  a  species  of  prcj^itioo* 

One  great  use  of  prepositions,  in  English^  is,  to  exprea» 
those  relations,  wbicfc,  in  some  languages,  are  chiefly 
marked  by  cases,  or  the  different  endings  of  nouns.  See 
page  78^.  The  necessity  and  use  of  them  will  appear  from 
the  following  examples.  If  we  say,  *^  he  writes  a  pea,** 
*^  they  ran  the  river,"  **  the  tower  fell  the  (Jreeks,**  "  Lanv- 
beth  is  Westminster-abbey,*'  there  is  observabFe,  in  each  of 
the^e  expressions,  either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  such 
a  connexion  as  produces  falsehood  or  nonsense :  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  before  they  can  be  turned  into  sense,  the  va- 
cancy must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word  :  asth'uf, 
"  He  writes  with  a  pen  ;"  *'  they  ran  towards  the  river  ;** 
^'  the  tower  fell  upon  the  Greeks  ;*^  ^^  Lambeth  is  over 
against  Westminster-abbey."  We  see  by  these  instances, 
how  prepositions  may  be  necessary  to  connect  those  words, 
which  m  their  signification  are  not  naturally  connected. 

Prepositions,  in  their  original  and  literal  accepCatJeny 
seem  to  have  denoted  relations  of  place  ;  but  tbey  ace 
now  used  Jiffuraiiveij/  to  express  other  relations.  For  ex- 
ample, as  they  who  are  above  have,  in  several  respects,  the 
advantage  of  such  as  are  below,  prepositions  expressing 
high  and  low  places,  are  used  for  superiority  and  inferiority 
in  general :  as,  **  Hie  is  above  disguise;*'  **  we  serve  under 
a  prood  master ;"  "  he  rules  aver  a  willing  people;'*  **  we 
should  do  nothing  beneath  our  character.** 
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The  imfortaiic6  of  the  prepositknis  \yill  be  farther  per^ 
^ived  by  the  exp(anationf  of  a  few  of  them. 

Q/*  denotes  possession  or  belonging,  an  effect  or  conser 
^frtniceg  and  other  retstions  connected  with  these:  as, 
"  The  hoBse  of  my  friend  ;'*  that  is,  **  the  house  belong- 
iwgf  t&  my  friend  ;"  **  He  died  qf  a  ferer  ;'*  that  is,  "  in: 
pAvseqiieilce  of  a  fever." 

T&,  or  unto f  is  rypposti  to  from :  as,  "  He  rode  fronj 
Saiisbilry  to  Winchester.'* 

jFor  indicates  the  cause  or  motive  of  any  action  or  cir- 
fBUBKtance,  &c. :  as,  '^  He  loves  heryc^r  (that  is,  on  account 
af)  her  amiable  qtraticies." 

£^  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  cause,  agent, 
Itoeans,  &c. :  as,  ^^  He  was  killed  bj/a  fall;'*  that  is,  ^'  a  fall 
yras  the  cause  of  his  being  killed ;"  **  This  house  was 
built  by  him  ;*'  that  is,  <<  he  was  the  buiMer  of  it." 

JVith  denotes  the  act  of  accompanying,  imiting,  &c. : 
B9f  *«  We  wilt  go  with  you  ;'*  "  They  are  on  good  terms 
ptfk  each  other. '^ — With  also  alludes  to  the  instrument  o|r 
peans :  as,  «*  He  was  cut  with  a  knife.'* 

In  relates  to  thne,  phtce,  the  state  or  manner  of  being 
or  acting,  &c. :  as,  <<  He  was  born  in  (that  is,  during)  the 
year  1720;"  «  He  dwells  in  the  city;"  <^  She  Kves  in 
affluence." 

• 

Into  IS  used  after  verbs  that  imply  motion  of  any  kind  : 
as,  **  He  retired  into  the  country  ;'•  **  Copper  is  conyerte4 
into  brass." 

fVitkin^  relates  to  something  comprehended  in  any  place 
or  time:  as,  "  They  are  within  the  house;"  "  He  began 
^nd  finished  his  work  within  the  limited  time." 

TTie  signification  of  without  is  opposite  to  that  of 
within :  as,  ^«  She  stands  witliout  the  gate :"  But  it  is  more 
firequently  opposed  to  with :   as,  «  You  may  go  without 


me." 


The  import  and  force  of  the  remaining  prepositions 
will  be  readily  understood,  without  a  particular  detail  of 

Mi; 
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them.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  head  wiih  oh. 
serving,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  distinguishing 
the  use  of  the  prepositions  bj/  and  with;  which  is  ob- 
servable in  sentences  hke  the  following :  ^^  He  walks  with 
a  sXdS by  moonlight;*'  '^  He  was  taken  by  stratagem,  and 
killed  with  a  sword.*'  Put  the  one  preposition  for  the 
other,  and  say,  ^'  he  walks  ^a  staff  with  moonlight;'' 
'^  he  was  taken  with  stratagem,  and  killed  bjf  a  sword  ;'* 
and  it  will  appear,  that  they  differ  in  signification  more 
than  one,  at  first  view,  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Some  of  the  prepositions  have  the  appearance  and  effect 
of  conjunctions :  as,  ^^  lifter  their  prisons  were  thrown  ' 
open,"  &c.  "  Before  I  die  ;"  "  They  made  haste  to  be 
prepared  against  their  friends  arrived  :*'  but  if  the  noun 
time^  which  is  understood,  be  added,  they  will  lose  their 
conjunctive  form :  as,  ^'  After  [the  time  when]  their 
prisons,"  &c. 

The  prepositions  after^  before^  above,  beneath^  and  se- 
veral others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverbs,  and  may 
be  so  considered  :  as,  *^  They  had  their  reward  soon 
after C^  '*  He  died  not  long  before;'*'*  "  He  dwells  above:'** 
but  if  the  nouns  time  and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose 
their  adverbial  form  :  as,  ^'  He  died  not  long  before  that 
timfy*  &c. 

Prepositions,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  words, 
have  a  variety  of  significations.  It  will  both  gratify  and 
instruct  the  inquisitive  learner,  to  examine  some  of  the 
various  meanings  which  are  attached  to  the  preposition 
FOR.  He  will  find,  that  each  of  the  phrases  denoting- 
these  meanings,  may,  with  propriety,  be  substituted  for 
the  preposition. 

1.  It  signifies,  because  of:    as^  **  Let  me  sing  praises  y&r 

his  mercies  and  blessings." 

2.  JVith  regard  to,  with  respect  to :    as,  "  For  me,  no 

other  happiness  I  own." 
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S.  In  the  character  of:    as,  "  Let  her  go  for  an  un- 
grateful woman." 

4.  By  means  of;  bj/  interposition  of:  as,  "  If  it  were  not 

for  Divine  Providence,  the  world  would  be  a  scene 
of  confusion." 

5.  For  the  sake  of :    as,  "  He  diedybr  those  who  knew 

him  not.'' 

6.  Conducive  to :  as,  "  It  is^br  the  general  good.'* 

7.  JViih  intention  xf  going  to  a  certain  place :    as,  "  We 

sailed  from  Peru^yr  China." 
8^  In  expectation  of:    as,   "  He  waited    long  for  the 

return  of  his  friend." 
9.  Instead  of:    as,  '*  We   take  a  fiilling  meteor  for  a 


star." 


40.  In  .search  of:    as,  "  He   went  far  back  for  argu- 


ments." 


11.  In  favour  of:    as,   "  One  party   ytdiS  for  the  king; 

tie  other /(?;•  the  people." 

12.  Becoming:    as,  "  It  were  more  ^r   his  honour  tb 

submit  on  this  occasion." 

13.  Notwithstanding:    as,  "  For  any  thing  we   know  to 

the  contrary,  the  design  may  be  accomplished.'' 

14.  To  preserve:  as,  "  I  cannot /(;r  my  life  comply  with 

the  proposal." 

15.  In  proportion  to  :  as,  "  He  is  not  very  ull,  yet  for  his 

years,  he  is  tall." 

16.  lir  the  purpose  of :  as,  ^' It  wa5  constructed /(7r  sailing 

in  rough  weather." 

17.  77?  be:  as,  **  No  one  ever  took  him/or  a  very  prudent 


man." 


18.  In  illustration  of:  a?,  "  Thus  much, /ur  the  (ir^t  point 

under  consideration." 

19.  In  exchange  for :    as,   **  They  received  gold /(;/•  their 

glass  beads." 
10,  During:    as,   "  He  was  elected  to  the  office  for  his 
life." 

M3 
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^i.  In  recompense  0/:  as,  <<  Far  bis  grciat  and  huiMrbas 

services,  they  voted  bim  a  statue.'' 
22.  After  O,  it  denotes  an  expression  qf  dejire :  as,  *^0,Jor 

better  times  :*'  "  O^for  a  place  of  rest  aod  peace.*' 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  present 
the  ireader  with  a  list  of  Prepositions,  whicb  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  number  of  our  words.  If 
their  signification  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
learner,  he  will  be  the  better  qualiBed  to  understand,  with 
accuracy,  the  meaning  of  a  numerous  class  of  words,  in 
which  they  form  a  material  part. 

The  Latiil  prepositions  Used  in  the  composition  of 
English  words,  are  the  following :  a,  aby  abs,  adf  antCf  &c. 

A,  AB,  ABs — signify /ro/n  or  ust^oy:  as,  to  averi,  to  turn 
from ;  to  abstract y  to  draw  aWay. 

Ad— signifies /o  or  a/:  as,  to  ao^A^^,  to  stick  to ;  io  admire^ 
to  wonder  at. 

ANt£ — meaos  before:  as,  antecedent^  going  before;  to 
antedate^  to  date  before. 

ciRcuM — means  rounds  about:  as,  to  circumnavigaie,  to 
sail  round. 

CON,  COM,  CO,  COL — signify  together:  as,  to  c&i^oinj  to 
join  together ;  to  compress^  to  press  together;  to  co^ 
operate  J  to  work  together  ;  to  collapse^  to  fall  tc^ether. 

tolJTKA'-^against :  asj  to  centradicty  to  speak  against^ 

bE — signifies/r(7»)i,  down :  as,  to  depart,  to  retire  from ;  to 
dtjecty  to  cast  down. 

hX'^-^sundcr :  as,  dilaceratej  to  tear  asunder. 

bis — reverses  the  iheaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  pre^ 
fixed :  aS)  to  disagree^  to  dispossesst 
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JE,  zx^-'^cut:  M,  to  Qect,  to  throw  out;  to  exclude^  to  &hut 
out. 

EXTRA — ieyand:  as,  extraordinary ^  beyond  the  ordinary 
course. 

IN— -before  an  adjective,  like  un  signifies  privation :  as, 
indecentj  not  decent ;  before  a  verb  it  has  its  simple 
nEieaniug ;  gs^  to  ir\fuse,  to  pour  in,  to  w/lv^  to  fix  in. 

iVTZK-^iween  •  as,  to  inUrvovc,  to  come  between ;  to  m- 

ierposCy  to  put  between. 
INTRO — into  J  inwards :  as,  to  introduce,  to  lead  into ;  to 

introvert,  to  turn  inwards. 

OS— denotes  opposition :  as,  to  object,  to  oppose ;  to  ob^ 
struct,  to  block  up ;  obstacle,  something  standing  in 
opposition. 

^zt. —through:  as,  to  perambulate,  to  walk  through;  to 
perforate,  to  bore  through. 

POST — after:  ^s,  post  meridian  aheriioon-.  Postscript,  wniien 
after,  that  is,  after  the  letter. 

PRJE — before ;  as,  to  pre-exist,  to  exist  before ;  to  prefix,  to 
fix  before. 

TRo— forth  or  forwards:  as,  to  protend,  to  stretch  forth  ; 
to  project,  to  shoot  forwards. 

rXiETER — past,  or  beyond:  sls,  preterperfect,  pastperkct ; 
preternatural,  beyond  the  course  of  nature. 

RE — again,  or  back:  as,  to  reprint,  to  print  again;  to 
retrace,  to  trace  back. 

'SiZTRO'^backwards :  as,  retrospective,  looking  backwards; 
retrograde,  going  backwards. 

s£ — aside,  apart :  as,  to  seduce,  to  draw  aside  ;  to  secrete, 
to  put  aside. 

SUB — under:  as,  subterranean,  lying  under  the  earth  ;  to 
subscribe,  to  suhsign,  to  write  under. 

» 

suBT£R— HOM&r :  as,  subterfiuous,  flowing  under. 
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BUPER'^^&w^i  or  aoer  t  as,  superscribe^  to  write  abore;  to 
supervi^ey  to  overlook. 

O'RANS — ovevy  beyond^  from  one  place  to  another :  as,  to 
transport,  to  carry  over ;  to  transgreis,  to  pass  beyond ; 
to  transplant,  to  remove  froqi  oqe  soil  ^  another. 

The  Greek  prepositions  and  particles  compounded 
with  English  words,  are  the  following :  a,  amphi,  anii^ 
hyper,  &c. 

A — signifies  privation  :  as,  anonymous,  without  a  name. 

AMFHi—both^  or  the  tnH):  as,  amphibious,  partaking  of  both, 
or  of  two  uaiures, 

ANTi — against:  as,  a/i/<97t0/7ixrcAzVa/,  against  government  by 
a  single  person  ;  antiministerial,  agains^  the  ministry. 

HYPER — over  and  abate:  as,  hypercritical,  over,  or  too 
critical. 

HYVO^-under,  implying  concealment,  or  disguise:  as^ 
hj/pocrite,  one  dissembling  bis  real  character, 

META — denotes  change  or  transiiiUtation :  as,  to  meta^ 
morphose,  to  change  the  shape. 

IPERI — round  about:  ds,  periphrasis,  circumlocution. 

8YN>  sYM — together:  as,  synod,  a  meeting,  or  coming 
together ;  sympathy,  /eliowfeeling,  feeling  together. 


CHAPTEH  D£. 
Of  Conjunctions. 

A  CONJUNCTION  is  a  part  of  speech  that  i$ 
t^hiefly  used  to  connect  sentences ;  so  as^  out  of 
two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but  one.  It  some^ 
times  connects  only  words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two 
sorts,  the  COPULATIVE  and  the  DISJUNCTIVE. 

The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect 
or  to  continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  ad- 
dition, a  supposition,  a  cause,  &c. :  as,  ^^  He  and 
his  brother  reside  in  London  j''  "  I  will  go  if  he 
will  accompany  me  j"  **  You  are  happy,  because 
you  are  good.*' 

The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  only 
to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to 
express  opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees: 
as,  "  Though  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yel  he 
did  not  reform ;"  "  They  came  with  her,  but  went 
away  without  her.'* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thr  principal  conjunctions : 

The  Copulative.     And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  since,  for, 

because,  therefore,  wherefore. 
The  Disjunctive.     JBut,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  lest,  though, 

unless,  either,  neither,  yet,  notwithstanding. 

The  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  as  a  conjunc- 
tion and  as  an  adverb ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  preposition. 
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^*  I  rest  then  apon  this  argument ;"  then  is  here  a  conjanc- 
tion  :  in  the  foliowiog  phrase,  it  is  an  adverb :  •*  He  ar- 
rived'<A«i,  and  not  before."  "I  submitted ;  >br  it  was 
Tain  to  resist :*'  in  thisaentence,>i»r  is  a  conjunction;  in 
the  next,  it  is  a  preposition  :  «*  He  contended  fmr  victory 
only.*'  In  the  first  of  the  following  sentences,  since  is  a 
conjunction ;  in  the  second,  it  is  a  preposition ;  and  in  the 
tfiird,  an  adverb:  ** Since  we  must  part,  let  us  do  it 
peaceably:*'  **1  have  not  seen  him  since  that. time: 
^^Our  friendship  commenced  long  since. 


Belative  PROifouNs,  as  well  as  conjuactioosp  lerre  to 
connect  sentences ;  as,  **  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth 
the  Lord,  Mnd  keepeth  his  commandments.'^ 

A  relative  pronoun  possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun 
and  a  connective.  Nay,  the  union  by  relatives  is  rather 
closer,  than  that  by  mere  conjunctions.  The  latter  may 
form  two  or  more  sentences  into  one ;  but,  by  the  former, 
several  sentences  may  incorporate  in  one  and  the  same 
clause o(  a  sentence.  Thus,  ^^  thou  seest  a  man,  and  he  is 
called  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  distinct 
clauses,  united  by  the  copulative  and:  but,  ''the  mao 
whom  tliou  seest  is  called  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  of  one 
clause,  and  not  less  comprehensive  than  the  other. 

Conjunctions  very  often  unite  sentences,  when  they 
appear  to  unite  only  words ;  as  in  the  following  instances: 
^^  Duty  and  interest  forbid  vicious  indulgences;"  ^^  Wis- 
dom or  folly  governs  us.'*  Each  of  these  forms  of  expres* 
sion  contains  two  sentences,  namely; ''  Duty  forbids  vicious 
indulgences ;  interest  forbids  vicious  indulgences;'*  ^'  Wis- 
dom governs  us,  or  folly  governs  us.** 

Though  the  conjunction  is  commonly  used  to  connect 
sentences  together,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  merely  con- 
nects words,  not  sentences :  as,  ^^  The  king  an^  queen  are 
an  amiable  pair;"  where  the  affirmation  cannot  refer  to 
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iabh  ;  it  Imag  absurd  to  say,  that  the  king  or  the  queenanlt/ 
IB  an  amiabie  pur.  So  ia  the  instances,  '^  two  and  two  are 
jEbur  'f*  '^  the  fifthan^sixth  volumes  will  complete  the  set  of 
books.'*  Prepositions  also,  as  before  observed,  connect 
words ;  but  they  do  it  to  show  the  relation  which  the  con-^ 
nected  words  have  to  each  other :  cohj  unctions  when  they 
Hnite  words  only,  are  designed  to  show  the  relations, 
which  those  words,  so  united,  have  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence. 

As  there  are  many  conjunctions  and  connective  phrases 
appropriated  to  the  couphng  of  sentences,  that  are  never 
employed  in  joining  the  members  of  a  sentence  ;  so  there 
are  several  conjunctions  appropriated  to  the  latter  use, 
which  are  never  employed  in  the  former ;  and  some  that 
are  equally  adapted  to  both  those  purposes:  as,  again, 
/urthcTf  besides,  &e.  of  the  first  kind  ;  than^  lesty  unless,  that, 
s»  that,  &e.  of  the  second  \  and  bhU,  and,  for,  thereftrre,  &c. 
of  the  last. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
peculiar  use  and  advantage  of  the  conjunctions ;  a  subject 
which  will,  doubtless,  give  pleasure  to  the  ingenious  student, 
and  expand  his  views  of  the  importance  of  his  grammatical 
studies; 

'^  Relatives  ate  not  so  useful  in  language,  as  conjunc* 
lions.  'The  former  make  speech  more  concise ;  the  latter 
make  it  more  explicit.  Relatives  comprehend  the  mean« 
ing  of  a  pronoun  and  conjunction  co/ni/o/ivr.*  conjunctions, 
while  they  coupk  sentences,  may  also  express  opposition^ 
inference,  and  many  other  relations  and  dependences. 

Till  men  began  to  think  in  a  train,  and  to  carry  their 
reasonings  to  a  considerable  length,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  make  much  use  of  conjunctions,  or  of  any 
other  connectives.  Ignorant  people,  and  children,  gene- 
rally speak  in  short  and  separate  sentences.    The  same 
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thing  is  true  of  barbarous  nations  :  and  hence  uncultivated 
languages  are  not  well  supplied  with  connecting  particles. 
The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  reasoners  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world ;  and  their  language,  accordinglji  abounds 
more  than  any  other  in  connectives. 

Conjunctions  are  not  equally  necessary  in  all  sorts  of 
writing*  In  poetry,  where  great  conciseness  of  phrase  is 
required,  and  every  appearance  of  formality  avoided, 
many  of  them  would  have  a  bad  effect.  In  passionate 
language  too,  it  may  be  proper  to  omit  them :  because  it 
is  the  nature  of  violent  passion,  to  speak  rather  in  disjointed 
sentences,  than  in  the  way  of  inference  and  argument. 
Books  of  aphorisms,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  have 
few  connectives ;  because  they  instruct,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  in  detached  observations.  And  narrative  will  some- 
times appear  very  graceful,  when  the  circumstances  are 
plainly  told,  with  scarcely  any  other  conjunction  than  the 
simple  copulative  and:  which  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture. — When  narration  is  full 
of  images  or  events,  the  omission  of  connectives  noay,  by 
crowding  the  principal  words  upon  one  another,  give  a 
sort  of  picture  of  hurry  and  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the 
vivacity  of  description.  But  when  facts  are  to  be  traced 
down  through  their  consequences,  or  upwards  to  their 
causes ;  when  the  complicated  designs  of  mankind  are  to 
be  laid  open,  or  conjectures  offered  concerning  tbem ; 
when  the  historian  argues  either  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  or  in  order  to  state  the  pleas  and  principles  of  con- 
tending parties;  there  will  be  occasion  for  every  species 
of  connective,  as  much  as  in  philosophy  itself.  In  fact,  it 
is  in  argument,  investigation,  and  science,  that  this  part  of 
speech  is  peculiarly  and  indispensably  necessary. 

We  have  observed  above,  (page  174)  that  a  relative  pro- 
noun  possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun  and  a  connective. 
This  is  a  more  artificial  and  refined  construction  than  that^ 
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in  which  the  common  connective  is  simply  made  use  of. 
In  some  very  ancient  ianguages,  as  the  Hebrew,  which 
have  been  emploj^ed  chiefly  for  expressing  plain  senti* 
ments  in  the  plainest  manner,  without  aiming  at  any  ela- 
borate length  or  harmony  of  periods,  this  pronoun  occurs 
not  so  often,   as   in   Greek  and   Latin,  and  those  other 
tongues,  which  have  been  embellished  by  the  joint  labours 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  rhetorician.     When  we  read 
the  first  chapter  of  (Tcnesis,  we  perceive,  that  this  sub- 
junctive pronoun,  as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  but  seldom ; 
the  sentences  being  short,  particularly  towards  the  begin- 
ning, and  joined  for  the  most  part  by  the  connective. 
The  same  simplicity  of  composition,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, is  frequent  in  Scripture;    which  in  that  Divine 
book  is  a  great  beauty,  and  an  evidence  both  of  its  truth, 
and  of  its  antiquity.     For  had  the  diction  been  more  ela- 
borate, it  would  have  had  too  much  the  air  of  human  con- 
trivance, and  of  the  arts  of  later  times.     But  in  other 
compositions,  the  same  unadorned  simplicity  would  not 
always  be  agreeable:  for  we  are  not  displeased  to  find 
human  decorations  in  a  work  of  human  art.     Besides,  the 
sentiments  of  inspiration  support  themselves  by  their  in- 
trinsic dignity ;  whereas  those  of  men  must  often  be  sup- 
ported and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  language.   The 
inspired  author  commands  our  attention,  and  has  a  right 
to  it :  but  other  writers  must  sooth  and  amuse,  in  order 
to  prevail  with  us  to  attend.     The  same  ornaments  are 
unseemly   in   a  temple,  which  we  admire  in  a   private 
apartment ;  and  that  rhetorical  art,  which  in  Virgil  and 
Cicero  is  delightful,  would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  tiie 
majesty  of  Scripture." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  iNtERjECTrONS. 

Interjections  are  words  throvm  in  befweem 
the  parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passiong 
or  emotions  of  the  speaker:  as,  ^  Ohf  I  have 
alienated  my  friend;  alas!  I  fear  for  Jife;^' 
'*  O  virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art!^ 

■ 

The  English  Iikerjections,  as  well  as  ibose  of  other  kn- 
guages,  are  coiBpris»ed  within  a  smatl  compass.  They 
are  of  differeiH  sorts,  according  to  the  di^rent  passiomi 
which  they  serve  to  express.  Those  which  inthnate 
earnestness  or  grief,  are.  Of  oh!  ah!  alas !  Such  as  aird 
expressive  of  contempt,  are,  pisht  tush!  of  wonder^ 
keigh!  really!  strange!  of  caMing,  Iiem!  ho!  saha^!  kA 
aversion  or  dtsgnst,  foh  !  fie!  away!  of  a  call  of  the  at* 
tention,  lo!  behold!  hark!  of  requesting  silence,  hush  I 
hist!  ofssAuUiionyXtfelcome!  hail!  ail  hail!  Be^destbeaey 
many  otiiers,  often  in  the  nnouths  of  the  multitctde,  night 
be  enumerated.  But  we  have  perhaps  mentioned  a  soffit 
cient  number  of  them.  Any  word  or  phrase  may  indeed 
become  an  interjection,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  used  aa 
such,  when  it  is  expressed  with  emotion,  and  in  an  un^ 
connected  manner:  as,  behold!  peace!  strange!  ungprfttck^ 
ful  creature!  folly  in  the  extreme! 

Interjections  are  not  so  much  the  signa  of  thought,  a*  of 
feeling.  That  a  creature,  so  inured  to  articulate  sound  aa 
man  is,  should  acquire  the  habit  of  uttering,  without  re- 
flection, certain  vocal  sounds,  when  he  is  assaulted  by  any 
strong  passion,  or  becomes  conscious  of  any  intense  feel- 
ing, is  natural  enough.  Indeed,  by  continual  practice, 
this  habit  becomes  so  powerful,  that^  in  certain  cases,  we 
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should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  it,  even  if  we  wished  to  do 
so.  When  attacked  by  acute  pain,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  us  to  refrain  from  saying  oh!  ah!  &c.:  and  when  we 
are  astonished  at  any  narrative  or  event,  the  words^ 
Strang^!  prodigious!  indeed!  break  from  us,  without  any 
effort  of  the  will. 

Interjections,  though  frequent  in  discourse,  occur  not 
often  in  elegant  composition.  Unpractised  writers,  how- 
ever, are  apt  to  abound  in  the  use  of  them,  in  order,  as 
they  imagine,  to  give  pathos  to  their  style:  which  is  just 
as  if,  with  the  view  of  rendering  conversation  witty  or 
humorous,  one  were  to  interrupt  it  with  frequent  peals  of 
laughter.  The  appearance  of  violent  emotion  in  others^ 
does  not  always  raise  vident  emotion  in  «s:  our  hearts^ 
for  the  most  penrt^  are  more  effectuaUy  subdued^  by  a  se* 
date  and  simple  utterance,  than  by  interjections  and  thea^ 
trical  gesture.  At  any  rate,  composure  is  more  graceful 
than  extravagance :  and  therefore,  a  multitude  of  these 
passionate  words  and  particles  will  generally,  at  least  on 
common  occasions,  savour  more  of  levity  than  of  dignity^ 
of  want  of  thought  than  of  keen  sensation.  In  common 
discourse  this  holds,  as  well  as  in  writing.  They  who 
wish  to  speak  often,  and  have  httle  to  say,  abound  in  ex- 
clamations; wonderfid^  amazing^  prodigious ^  O  dear,  dear 
me,  and  the  like:  and  hence  the  too  frequent  use  of  such 
words  tends  to  breed  a  suspicion,  that  one  labours  under 
a  scantiness  of  ideas.  Interjections  denoting  imprecation, 
and  those  in  which  the  Divine  Name  is  irreverently  men- 
tioned, are  always  offensive  to  a  pious  mind:  aud  the 

• 

writer  or  speaker,  who  contracts  a  habit  of  introducing 
them,  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  suspected  of 
profaneness. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Of   Derivation. 


Section  1. 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  words  aix  derived  from  one  another. 

Having  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  and 
their  various  modifications,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Ety« 
mology,  it  is  now  proper  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 
one  word  is  derived  from  another.   * 

Words  are  deriTed  froim  one  another  in  various  ways,  vis. 

1 .  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs, 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives. 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1 .  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs :  as,  from  ^'  to 
love,"  comes  "  lover;"  from  "  to  visit,  visiter;'*  from 
**  to  survive,  surviver;"  &c. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  from 
the  noun,  or  the  noun  from  the  verb,  viz.  *^  Love,  to 
love;  hate,  to  hate;  fear,  to  fear;  sleep,  to  sleep;  walk, 
to  walk ;  ride,  to  ride;  act,  to  act;"  &c. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs:  as,  from  the  substantive  sali^ 
comes  "  to  salt;'*  from  the  adjective  waring  "  to  warm;" 
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und  from  the  Bdyethfarwar^^  '^  to  forward.**    Sometimes 
they  are  formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel,  or  softening 
the  comionant:  as,  from  *^  grass,  to  graze:**  sometim^g^ 
by  adding  en:  especially  to  adjective;  a^,  froi^  '^  Icpgtbs 
to  lengthen;  short,  to  shorten.*^ 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives,  in  the  foli 
lowing  manner :  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derived 
from  substantives  by  adding  j/  ,*  as,  from  '*  }Iealth|  healthy  j 
wesjth,  wealthy ;  might,  mighty,*'  &o. 

Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  wbiqh  any  thiqg 
is  made,  are  derived  from  substantives  by  adding  en :  as, 
from  '^  Oak,  oaken j  wood,  wooden;  wool,  woollen,**  &(, 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  ^re  derived  from  sul^^ 
Btantiires,  by  adding /m/:  fis,  froqi  **  Joy,  joyful}  sip, 
sinful ;  fruit,  fruitful,**  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  d)-? 
minution,  are  derived  from  substantives,  by  adding  some ; 
as,  from  '^  Light,  lightsome;  tjroub)e,  trpubt^sptpe ;  toi)| 
^oUsome,**  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  iVom  substantives, 
by  adding  less:  as,  from  **  Worthy,  worthless;**  frppi 
*'  care,  careless;  joy,  joyless,**  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  fropi  substan« 
tives,  by  adding  Ij/:  as,  f^om  ^^  M^n,  m$^nly;  ear(b, 
earthly ;  court,  courtly,'*  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  pr 
from  substantives,  by  adding  isf^  to  them;  which  termina-* 
tion,  Iwben  added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  ov- 
lessening  the  quality;  as,  "  White,  whitish;**  i.  e.  some* 
what  white.  When  added  to  substantives,  it  signifies 
similitude  or  tendency  tp  ^  ^harac^r ;  as,  <<  (^hild,  childish ; 
thief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  pr  verbs, 
by  adding  the  termination  able;  and  those  adjectives 
signify  capacity :  as,  ♦«  Answer}  ?in?werable ;  to  chsinge^ 
chaqgeahle.** 
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4.  Stibstantives  are  derived  from  adjeettvei,  sraietiaies 
by  adding  the  termination  ness:  as,  *^  White,  wliiteness ; 
swift,  swiftness  :^  sometimes  by  adding  fhofi,  and  making 
a  small  cban^  in  some  of  ibe  letters :  as,  **  Long,  length ; 
high,  height.'' 

5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by 
adding  /^,  or  changing  U  into  fy;  and  denote  the  same 
quality  as  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived :  as, 
from  **  base,"  comes  **  basely  ;'*  from  "  slow,  slowly  ;** 
from  *^  able,  ably.^' 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
nearly  impossible,  to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive 
words  of  any  language  are  very  few ;  the  derivatives  form 
much  the  greater  number.  A  few  more  instances  only 
can  be  given  here. 

Some  substantives  are  derived  from  other  substantives, 
by  adding  the  terminations  hood  or  head^  skip,  ery,  wck, 
rkky  dom,  iarij  ment,  and  age. 

Substantives  ending  in  hood  or  head^  are  such  as  signify 
character  or  qualities:  as,  '^  Manhood,  knighthood,  false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives  ending  in  ship,  are  those  that  signify  office, 
employment,  state,  or  condition:  as,  *^  Lordship,  steward- 
ship, partnership,"  &c.  Some  substantives  in  ship,  are 
derived  from  adjectives:  as,  "  Hard,  hardship,"  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  eri/j  signify  action  or  habit: 
as,  "  Slavery,  foolery,  prudery,"  &c.  Some  substantives  of 
this  sort  come  from  adjectives:  as,  "  Brave,  bravery,"  &:c. 

Substantives  ending  in  wick^  ricAj  and  doniy  denote  do- 
minion, jurisdiction,  or  condition:  a<<,  ^^  Bailiwick,  bishop- 
rick,  kingdom,  dukedom,  freedom,"  &c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  ian,  are  those  that  signify 
profession:  as,  "  Physician,  musician,"  &c.  Those  that 
end  in  vieni  and  age,  come  generally  from  the  French, 
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aiid  comoionly  signify  the  act  or  habit :  as,  ''  Command- 
menty  usage." 

Some  substantives  ending  in  arrf,  arc  derived  from  verbs 
or  adjectives,  and  denote  character  or  habit:  as,  <'  Drunk, 
drunkard;  dote,  dotard.'' 

Some  substantives  have  the  form  of  diminutives;  but 
these  are  not  many.  They  are  formed  by  adding  the  ter- 
minations, kiriy  lingf  ingj  ock^  dy  and  the  like :  as,  '^  Lamb, 
lambkin;  goose,  goshng;  diick,  duckUngj  hill,  hillock; 
cock,  cockerel,"  &c. 

That  part  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing  English 
words  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  languages, 
must  be  omitted,  as  the  English  scholar  is  not  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  these  languages.  The  best  English 
dictionarieii  will,  however,  furnish  some  information  on 
this  head,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  The 
learned  Home  Tooke,  in  his  "  Diversions  of  Parley," 
has  given  an  ingenious  account  of  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbs,  co'njunctions,  and  pre- 
positions: and  as  the  student  will  doubtless  be  amused,  by 
tracing  to  their  Saxon  origin  some  of  these  words,  we 
shall  present  him  with  a  list  or  specimen  of  them ;  which  we 
presume  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  his  curiosity,  and  in- 
duce him  to  examine  the  subject  more  extensively. 

ABOUT— is  derived  from  a,  on,  and  iou/,  signifying  boun- 
dary :   On  the  boundary  or  confines. 

AMOKG  or  AMONGST— comes  from  the  passive  participle 
gemancedy  which  is  from  gemengan,  to  mix. 

AND — is  from  the  imperative  an-ad,  which  is  from  the 
verb,  anarHtdf  signifying  to  accumulate,  to  add  to : 
as,  **  Two  and  two  are  four ;"  that  is,  "  Two  add 
two  are  four." 

AstJivDER— -comes  from  the  participle  amndred  of  the  verb 
asundrian  to  separate:  and  this  verb  is  from  Sond^ 
•and. 
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ATHWART— is  derived  from  the  passive  participle  o/A- 

weoried  of  the  verb  athweorian^  to  wrest. 
BEYOND— comes  from  be-geond:  gcondj  or  goned^  is  the 
passive  participle  of  ihe  verb  gangan,  to  go,  to  pass; 
Be  passed,  be  gone. 

SUf^-^from  the  imperative  io/,  of  the  verb  botany  to  boot^ 
t9  superadd,  to  supply :  as,  **  The  number  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  but  an  odd ;''  that  is,  *<  not  an 
even  number,  superadd^  (it  is)  an  odd  number." 

JIXJT— from  the  imperative,  be-uiariy  of  the  verb  beon-uian^ 
to  be  out.  It  is  used  by  way  of  exception :  as,  "  She 
regards  nobody,  but  him;"  that  is,  "  nobody  be  mi 
him/' 

IF— comes  from  gif^  the  imperative  of  the  verb  gifan^  to 
give:  as,  **  If  you  live  honestly,  you  will  live  hap-, 
pily  ;"  that  is,  **  give  you  live  honestly." 

LEsT^^from  the  participle  lesed^  of  the  verb  lesan^  to  dis«* 
miss. 

THOUGH^-from  thafigf  the  imperative  of  the  verb  thqfigan^ 
to  allow :  as,  '*  Though  she  is  handsome,  she  is  not 
vain :"  that  is,  "  AUoWy  grants  she  is  handsome." 

UNLESS — comes  firom  onlesy  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
onlesan,  to  dismiss  or  remove:  as,  ^^  Troy  will  bd 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  preserved ;"  that  is^ 
"  Remove  tie  palladium  be  preserved,  Troy  will  be 
taken.** 

WITH — the  imperative  of  wiihan,  to  join:  as,  **  A  house 
with  a  party -wall;"  that  is,  *^  A  house  join  a  party- 
wall." 

wiTHovT— comes  from  wyrth-utan,  the  imperative  of  the 
verb  wt/rthan-utan,  to  be  out :  as,  '^  A  heuse  without 
a  roof;"  that  is,  ^*  A  house  be  out  a  roof." 

YET^s  derived  from  get,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  getanp 
to  get:  as,  <<  Yet  a  little  while;"  that  is,  <<  Get  a 
little  time.'* 
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tHROUH — comes  from  Gothic  and  Teutonic  wordS|  which 
signify  door,  gate,  passage :  as,  **  They  marched 
through  a  wilderness  ;*'  that  is,  "  They  marched^ 
the  passage  a  wilderness/' 

FOR — is  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  words,  signifying,  cause, 
motive:  as,  **  He  died  ^br  his  religion;**  that  is, 
**  He  died,  the  cause  his  religion." 

noM — is  derived  from  frum^  which  signifies  beginning, 
origin,  source,  &c.:  as,  ^'  The  lamp  hangs /rom  the 
ceiling  ;**  that  is,  **  Ceiling  the  place  of  beginning  to 
hang." 

TO — comes  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  words,  which  signify 
action,  effect,  termination,  to  act,  &c. :  as,  ^'  Figs 
come  from  Turkey  to  England ;"  that  is,  "  Figs 
i^otne-^ beginning  Turlf:ey — Tennination  England." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  of  the  acute  gram- 
marian, from  whose  work  these  Saxon  derivations  are 
borrowed,  is  founded  on  truth;  and  that  adverbs,  preposi- 
,  tions,  and  conjunctions,  are  corruptions  or  abbreviations 
of  other  parts  of  speech.  But  as  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  obsolete  words  iu  our  own  language,  or 
from  words  in  kindred  languages^  the  radical  ipean^ng  of 
which  i3,  therefore,  either  obscure,  or  generally  unkuown ; 
as  the  system  of  this  very  able  etymologist  is  not  univer- 
sally admitted;  and  as,  by  long  prescription,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  origin,  the  words  in  question  appear 
to  have  acquired  a  title  to  the  rank  of  distinct  species;  it 
feems  proper  to  consider  them^  as  such^  in  an  elementary 
treatise  of  grammar:  especially  a^  this  plan  coincides  with 
that,  by  which  other  languages  must  be  taught ;  and  will 
render  the  study  of  them  le^s  intricate.  It  is  of  small  mo- 
ment, by  what  names  and  classification  we  distinguish 
the»w*  words,  provided  t^icir  meaning  and  use  are  well 
understood.  A  pliilosopliii  a!  coiiMdcraiion  of  tiie  sui.>jt:ct, 
nay,  witb  great  propriety,  be  entered  upon  by  the  gram- 
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luatical  student^  vhea  bis  knowledge  aod  judgment  become 
more  improved. 

Some  critics  carry  their  respect  for  the  Sayon  tongue, 
and  their  fondness  for  derivation,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that,  if  their  opinions  were  adopted  and  reduced  to  prac 
tice,  our  language  would  be  disorganized,  and  manj  of  it9 
rules  and  principles  involved  in  obscurity.  Etymological 
deductions  may  certainly  be  pushed  too  far,  and  valued 
too  highly.  Like  other  things  they  have  their  proper 
use  and  limits,  which  ought,  on  no  occasions,  to  be 
violated.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  governed  by  their 
own  Ughts,  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
on  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  We  too  must  be 
allowed  the  privilegis  of  forming  our  own  laws,  and 
adapting  them  to  our  wants  and  convenience,  Succeed* 
ing  generations  of  men  have  an  indubitable  right,  to  alter 
the  old  words  of  their  predecessors,  both  ip  point  of 
ineaning  and  orthography,  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  class 
the  whole,  according  to  their  own  views  and  circumstances. 
This  right,  with  regard  to  our  own  tongue,  has  been  regu- 
larly, though  very  gradually,  exercised ;  and  the  result 
has  been  a  great  amelioration  of  the  language,  in  every 
point  of  view. 

If  fanciful,  or  learned,  etymologists  are  to  decide  for 
us,  by  their  reinote  researches  and  discoveries,  our  im-» 
provements  are  at  an  end.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  inquire,  what  was  the  practice  of  aiicient  yvi iters;  and 
to  submit  to  the  rude  phiaseolcgy  of  authors,  who  were 
far  inferior  to  us  in  bcietice  aiui  literature.  But  during 
this  inquiry,  we  should  be  plunged  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fiuctuation.  The  various  opinions  and  contests 
of  our  Saxon  etymologists  would  perplex  and  confound 
lis.  This,  however,  would  not  be  our  orly  embarrass- 
ment :  for,  at  one  time,  a  denvatioH  from  the  Saxon  must 
correct  present  usage:  at  another,  a  more  recondite 
C^aipinff  would  ])e  ^ble  to  fshpw,  ^hat^  in  the  points  cop, 
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tested,  neither  the  Saxon,  nor  present  usage,  is  consisteni 
wiih  the  Gotbic  or  Teutonic,  from  wbicb  tbe  Saxon  itself 
was  derived.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  boundary  to 
these  remote  and  obscure  derivations ;  and  we  should  havo 
no  decisions  upon  which  we  could  rest  with  satisfaction. 

Etymology,  when  it  is  guided  by  jodgment,  and  proper 
limits  are  set  to  it,  certainly  merits  great  attention :  it  it 
then  highly  conducive  to  perspicuous  and  accurate  lan« 
guage.  But  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  or  the  far-fetched 
discoveries  of  learning,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede 
tbe  dictates  of  common  sense,  sound  criticism,  and  rational 
improvement.  Ancient  usage  is  not  the  test  by  whicb 
the  correctness  of  modern  language  is  to  be  tried.  Tbm 
origin  of  things  is  certainly  a  proper  and  gratifying  sub. 
ject  of  inquiry ;  and  it  is  particularly  curious  and  pleasing 
to  trace  the  words  of  our  language  to  their  remote  sources. 
This  pleasure  should,  however,  be  coufiQed  to. speculation. 
It  should  not  lead  us  to  invert  the  proper  order  of  things, 
and  to  determine  tbe  propriety  of  our  present  words  and 
forms  of  expression,  by  the  practice  of  distant,  and  com« 
paratively  rude  ages.  On  the  important  subject  of  tbe 
standard  of  language,  we  concur  entirely  with  the  learned 
and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his  *'  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,'*  says,  *^  The  standard  of  language,  is  reputable, 
national,  and  present  use/' 

In  confirmation  of  our  views  in  this  discussion,  we  give 
the  following  quotation,  from  the  celebrated  Walker, 
author  of  the  "  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary."  **  As 
our  language  (says  he)  has  departed  from  its  Saxon  parent^ 
in  a  thousand  instances,  I  know  not  why  we  should  en- 
cumber it,  by  preserving  Saxon  peculiarities,  when  such 
improvements  as  naturally  arise  in  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
enable  us  to  class  words  in  a  clearer  and  more  analogical 
manner."  The  sentinsents  of  the  Eclectic  Heviewers,  on 
the  subject  in  question,  are  also  well  worthy  of  insertion, 
^'  What  (say  they)  would  have  become  of  the  French  lan*« 
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gaage^  if  its  grammarians  and  lexicographers  had  eiti- 
ployed  their  labour  and  time,  in  reducing  it  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Franks,  and  otiier  barbarous 
conquerors  of  ancient  Gaul  ?  Yet  such  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  object  of  several  recent  treatises  on  our  own  lan>- 
guageb  We  are  called  to  reject  the  refinements,  by 
which  our  elegatit  writers  of  the  last  century  have  re^ 
commended  the  English  tongue  to  universal  esteem ;  and 
to  return  to  the  barbarous  phraseology  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors*.'* 

At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws^  which  the 
antiquarian  ki  language  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must 
enter  our  protest  against  those  authors,  who  are  too  fond 
of  innovations:  and  particularly  against  those  ingenious 
writers  on  grammar,  who  wish  to  aker  its  Icng-Cbtablibhed 
terms>  and  to  give  many  of  its  parts  new  definitions^  and 
a  new  arrangements  These  novelties,  which  we  think 
are  so  productive  of  confusion,  and  so  unnecessary,  are 
not  likely^  in  our  opinion,  to  acquire  that  reputable  and 
general  adoption^  which  is  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  literary  experiments*  On  all  occasions,  they  who  en- 
deavour to  improve  our  language,  should  observe  a  happy 
medium  between  too  great,  and  too  little,  reverence  for 
the  usages  of  ancient  times. 

In  wordf,  as  fashi«nf ,  the  lame  rule  will  hol^, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old: 
Be  not  the  irst  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Papt*t  Eaaif  on  CriHeUm, 

See  the  observations  on  this  subject,  pages  59—61,  and 
67,  98. 


*  fecleeUc  ReTicw,  May,  ISOS; 
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Section  2, 

A  sketch  of  ihe  itfpt,  by  which  the  English  Language  has  risen  id 

to  its  present  state  qf  rejinentent. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curiou:i  scholar,  to  be  in- 
formed  of  some  |iaruculars  res|>i:ciing  the  origin  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  nations  to  \\  hich  it  is 
indebted  for  the  copiousness,  elegance^  and  rehneuicnt| 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

'^  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harassed  and  op- 
pressed by  the  invasions  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  that  their  situation  was  truly  miserable, 
they  sent  an  embassy  (about  the  lAiddle  of  the  filth  cen- 
tury) to  the  Saxons,  a  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Germany,  with  solicitations  for  speedy  relief.  The 
Saxons  accordingly  came  over  to  Britain,  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  repelhng  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts: 
but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  tiie  Britons, 
they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it;  and  at  length  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  greater  part  of  South-Britain, 
after  having  dispossessed  the  original  inhabitants. 

From  these  barbarians^  who  founded  several  petty  king- 
doms in  this  island,  and  introduced  their  own  laws,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  is  derived  tlie  groundwork  of  the 
English  language ;  which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  notwithstanding  the  succes:»ive  augtnenta»- 
tions  and  improvements^  which  it  has  received  thtough 
various  chaonelsv  displays  very  conspicuous  traces  of  its 
Saxon  original. 

The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  kingdom;  for  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Danes,  a  harJy  and  adventurous  nation,  who 
had  long  infested  the  Rortbern  seas  with  iheir  piracies. 
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began  to  ravage  the  English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts 
were,  in  general,  attended  with  such  success,  that  they 
wejre  encouraged  to  a  renewal  of  their  ravages;  till,  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  ibey 
made  themselves  masterii  of  the  ji^reater  part  of  England. 

Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  oc- 
cvpied  the  English  throne,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding half  a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
ebange  was  introduced  by  them  into  the  language  spoken 
by  those,  whom  they  had  subdued  :  but  this  change  can« 
not  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable,  as  the 
Danish  and  Saxon  languages  arose  from  one  common 
source,  tlie  Gothic  being  the  parent  of  both. 

The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes, 
were  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced 
tbeir  leader  William'  to  the  possession  of  the  English 
throne.  This  prince,  soon  after  his  accession,  endea- 
voured to  bring  his  own  language  (the  Nonnan-French) 
into  use  among  his  new  subjects;  but  his  efforts  were  not 
very  successful,  as  the  Saxons  entertained  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  these  haughty  foreigners.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  many  Norman  words  and  phrases  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Saxon  language :  but  its  general  form  and 
construction  still  remained  the  same. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformfttion,  the  language 
continued  to  receive  occasional  accessions  of  foreign 
words,  till  it  acquired  such  a  degree  of  expression  and 
strength,  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which 
it  has  received  from  writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the 
last  and  present  centuries.  During  this  period,  the 
kamed  have  enriched  it  with  many  significant  expres- 
sions, drawn  from  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  li« 
tcrature;  the  ingenious  and  the  fashionable  have  imported 
occasional  supplies  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man words,  gleaned  during  their  foreign  excursions;  and 
the  connexions  which  we  maintain^  through  the  medium 
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of  government  and  commerce,  with  many  remote  nations^ 
have  made  some  additions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

In  this  manner  did  the  ancient  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxjons  proceed,  throagh  the  varioui  stages  of  innovation, 
and  the  several  gradations  of  refinement,  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  Koglish  tongue.  < 

A  language  whic'<  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  others, 
both  ancicut  and  modtrn,  must  of  course  be  very  copious 
and  expressive.  In  these  resfiects,  perhaps  it  may  be 
brought  into  competition  with  any  now  spoken  in  th^ 
world.  No  Englishman  has  liad  reason  to  complain,  sinct 
our  tongue  has  reached  its  present  degree  of  excellence, 
that  his  ideas  could  not  be  adequately  expressed,  or 
clothed  in  a  suitable  dress.  No  author  lias  been  under 
the  necesbity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  language,  on  account 
of  its  superiority  to  our  own.  Whether  we  open  the  vo«- 
Jumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or  artists, 
we  shall  find  that  they  abound  ^ith  all  the  terms  neceSi- 
sary  to  communicate  their  observations  and  discoveries, 
and  give  to  their  readers  the  most  ample  views  of  their 
respective  subjects.  Hence  it  api^ears,  that  our  language 
is  sufficient  fur  all  topics,  and  tliat  it  can  give  proper  and 
adequate  expression  to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  fervour  of  genius.  1  hat  it  has  sufficient  copi* 
Dusness  to  communicate  to  mankind  every  action,  event, 
invention,  and  observation,  in  a  full,  clear,  and  elegant 
Planner,  may  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  authors,  who 
^jre  9t  present  held  in  the  greatest  esteem*" 
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VUMBER    AKD    VARIETY    OF    WOftD8^-«THEIR    EXTENSlVlfr 

sibNiFicATioK' — Arbitrary  signs  of  ideas. 

Though  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  is  not  great 
in  any  lacnguage,  the  variety  of  possible  words,  that  may 
be  formed  by  combining  them,  is,  in  every  tongue,  so 
great,  as  almost  to  exceed  computation^  and  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  express  all  the  varieties  of  human 
thought.  .  But  the  real  words,  even  of  the  most  copious^ 
language,  may  without  difficulty  be  numbered;  for  a 
good  dictionary  comprehends  them  all,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  them.  In  the  English  tongue^  after  deducting 
proper  names,  and  the  inflections  of  our  verbs  and  nouns^ 
they  do  not  exceed  forty  thousand. 

We  must  not,  however,  estimate  the  number  of  our 
ideas,  by  that  of  our  words;  the  former  being  beyond 
comparison  more  numerous  and  diversified  than  the  latter. 
Many  thoughts  we  express,  not  by  particular  terms  ap. 
propriated  to  each,  but  by  a  periphrasis,  or  combination 
of  terms,  which,  under  different  forms  of  arrangement  and 
tonnexion,  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
purposes ;  and  many  thouglits  are  communicated  in  tropes 
and  figures ;  and  many  may  sometimes  be  signified  by 
one  and  the  same  word.  There  arc  few  terms  in  Ian. 
guage,  that  have  not  more  than  one  meaning ;  some  have 
several,  and  some  a  great  number.  In  how  many  different 
ways,  and  to  how  many  different  purposes,  may  the  verbs 
doy  lie,  iaj/y  and  takt^  for  example,  be  a}) plied  !  Johnson's 
Dictionary  will  show  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  leave  the  reader  equally  astonished  at  the 
acuteness  of  the  lexicographer,  and  at  the  complex  nature- 
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mnd  use  of  certain  minute  parts  of  human  speech.  Even 
of  our  prepositions,  one  has  upwards  of  twelve,  one  more 
than  twenty,  and  one  not  fewer  than  thirty  different 
meanings.  And  yet,  when  we  understand  a  language, 
we  are  not  sensible  of  any  perplexity  arising  from  thesQ 
circumstances :  all  ambiguities  of  sense  being,  in  a  correct 
style,  prevented  by  a  right  arrangement  of  the  words,  and 
other  artifices  of  composition. 

Words  derive  their  meaning  from  the  consent  and 
practice  of  those  who  use  them.  There  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas.  The  association 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  purely  arbir 
trary.  If  one  were  to  contrive  a  new  language,  one  might 
make  any  articulate  sound  the  sign  of  any  idea:  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  oxen  men^  or  rational 
beings  by  the  name  of  oxen.  But  where  a  language  is 
already  formed,  they  who  speak  it  must  use  words  in  the 
customary  sense.  By  doing  otherwise,  they  incur  the 
charge,  either  of  affectation,  if  they  mean  only  to  be  re- 
markable, or  of  falsehood,  if  they  mean  to  deceive.  To 
speak  as  others  speak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  6bli<yations, 
annexed  to  the  condition  of  living  in  society,  which  we 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  fulfil,  though  we  have  never 
ratified  them  by  any  express  promise;  because,  if  they 
were  disregarded,  society  would  be  impossible,  and  hu- 
man happiness  at  an  end.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  book  of 
science  founded  on  definition,  words  may  be  used  in  any 
sense,  provided  their  meaning  be  explained.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  falsehood,  because  there  is  no  intention 
to  deceive.  But,  even  in  this  case,  if  the  common  ana- 
logies of  langui^e  were  violated,  the  author  would  be 
justly  blamed,  for  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  his 
readers,  and  for  endeavouring  capriciously  to  abroirate 
a  custom,  which  universal  use  had  rendered  more  respect- 
able, as  well  as  more  convenient,  than  any  othe^,  which 
he  could  substitute  io  its  room. 
4 
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This  proper  respect  for  the  customary  sense  of  words, 
floes  not,  however,  preclude  improvements  in  language. 
We  are  not  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  terms,  or  to 
the  meaning  of  terms,  which  were  established  by  our  an- 
cestors. But  our  alterations  should  be  proposed  with 
great  caution  and  modesty.  Too  much  should  not  be 
offered  at  once :  the  deviations  from  general  usage  should 
be  gradual  as  well  as  temperate.  By  these  means,  the 
public  taste  and  judgment  are  consulted ;  our  habits  and 
feelings  are  not  shocked ;  and  the  proposed  variations,  if 
approved,  are  introduced  and  established  almost  im« 
peiceptibly. 


( 


PART  III. 


SYNTAX. 


A  HE  third  part  of  grammar  is  SYNTAX,  which 
treats  of  the  agreement  and  construction  of  words 
in  a  sentence. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  foitninj 
a  complete  sense. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  com- 
pound, 

A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  subject, 
«and  one  finite*  verb :  as,  "  Life  is  short." 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences,  joined  together  by  one  or  more 
connective  words :  as,  *  *Life  is  short,  and  art  is 
long." 

As  sentences  themselves  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound,  so  the  members  of  sentences  may  be  diride4 
likewise  into  simple  and  compound  members :  for  whole 
*«entcnces,  whether  simple  or  compounded,  may  become 
members  of  other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  addittoaal 
connexion;  as  in  the  following  example:  *^  Toe  ok 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but 
Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider^'*  This 
sentence  consists  of  two  compounded  members,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  simple  members,  which  are 
properly  called  clauses. 


*  FmiU  Tetbf  are  Uiace  to  whieli  number  Bod  person  appertain.    Verbs 
in  the  infiniine  SMod  haoft  no  rtipect  to  munbtr  or  peraoa. 
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Tber6  are  three  sorts  of  simple  sentences ;  the  expHcatioe^ 
or  explaining ;  the  interrogative ^  or  s^king  \  the  imperative^ 
or  commanding. 

An  explicative  sentence  is,  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  to  do  or  not  te  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  suffer,  in  a 
direct  manner :  as,  *'  I  am  ;  thou  wi  itest ;  Thomas  is 
loved.''  If  the  sentence  be  negative,  the  adverb  n0f  is 
placed  after  the  auxiliary,  or  after  the  verh  itself  wheo  it 
has  no  auxiliary :  as,  '^  I  did  not  toueh  him  ^''  or,  '^  I 
touched  him  not.*' 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  'or  when  a  question  is 
asked,  the  nominative  oase  folIo\r8  ihe  principal  verb,  or 
the  auxiliary  :  as,  **  Was  it  he?'*  '^  Did  Alei^aoder  coa- 
quer  the  Persians  ?" 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  cominanded 
to  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  not,  the  nominative  case  likewise 
follows  the  verb  or  the  auxiliary:  as,  *'  Go,  thou  traitor  !** 
<^  Do  thou  go :"  '*  Haste  ye  away :"  unless  the  verb  lei  be 
used  ;  as,  ^^  Let  us  be  gone." 

A  phn^e  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  to- 
gether, making  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
3ometimes  a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of;  the 
attribute  is  the  thing  or  action  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  it ;  and  the  object  is  the  thing  aiSected  by 
such  action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
goes  before  the  verb  or  attribute ;  and  the  word  or 
phrase,  denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb :  as, 
•'  A  wise  man  govern^  his  passions."  Here,  n  wise 
man  is  the  subject ;  govemSy  the  attribute,  op 
affirmed ;  and  /us  mssions.  the  obiect. 


^^ 
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SjrntaJt  principally  consists  of  two  parts^  Cou'^ 
cord  and  Gaoemment. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has 
with  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of 
speech  has  over  another^  in  directing  its  mood, 
tense,  or  case. 

In  arranging  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  we  have  adopted 
that  scheme  which  appeared  to  be  the  least  liable  to  ob- 
jections ;  and  the  moat  likely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  and  be  retained  in  his  memory.  The  plan  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  that,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Concord  and  Government  of  words.  But  an  arrangement 
on  this  principle  is  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  distinct ; 
and,  if  it  were  strictly  adhered  to,  would  not  embrace  all 
the  rules  of  Syntax.  The  rule,  that  <<  a  verb  must  agree 
with  its  nominative,  in  number  and  person,''  being  of 
primary  use  and  importance,  demands  the  first  place. 
The  seven  subsequent  rules  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  principle  of  the  first  rule,  that  they  necessarily 
follow  it,  without  admitting  the  intervention  of  any  other* 
By  this  arrangement,  the  pronouns  are  presented  in  a 
distinct  point  of  view,  and  in  regular  succession.  Tho 
English  adjective,  having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is 
classed  with  its  kindred  article,  the  adjective  pronoun^ 
under  the  eighth  rule.  It  has,  however,  an  appropriate 
section  under  that  rule.  After  this  special  disposition,  the 
syntax  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech,  is  exhibited 
according  to  their  etymological  arrangement.  The  whole 
is  closed  by  two  rules  of  a  mixed  and  general  nature. — By 
this  order,  the  first  nine  rules  accord  with  those  which 
respect  the  rules  of  Concord  ;  and  the  remainder  include, 
though  they  extend  beyond,  the  rules  of  Government. 

O 
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To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition 
of  words  in  a  sentence^  the  following  rules  and 
observations  should  be  cacefuUy  studied. 


Rule  I. 

A  VERB  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case^  ift 
number  and  person:  as,  "  I  learn;"  "  Thou  art 
improved;"    "  The  birds  sing." 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  rule.  ''  What  signifies  good  opinions,  when  our 
practice  is  bad  ?"  "  what  signify^  "  The  Normans, 
under  which  general  term  is  comprehended  the  Danes, 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  were  accustomed  to  slaughter 
and  rapine  ;**  **  are  comprehended."  "  If  thou  would 
be  easy  and  happy  in  thy  family,  be  careful  to  observe 
discipline :"  ^*  if  thoii  wouldsiJ**  ^^  Gold,  whence  came 
thou  ?  whither  goes  thou  ?  when  will  thou  come  again  ?'* 
*'  earnest  J  goest^  wiltJ**  "  But  thou,  false  promiser,  never 
shall  obtain  thy  purpose:'*  it  ought  to  be  **  shaU.^^ 
**  And  wheresoever  thou  turns  thy  view  ;'•  "  turnesC^ 
**  There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  the  work  :'* 
**  there  are."  **  Great  pains  has  been  taken  ;"  **  have 
been.''  '<  I  have  considered  what  have  been  said  on  both 
sides  in  this  controversy ;''  ^'  what  has  been  said."  ^^  One 
would  think  there  was  more  sophists  than  one ;"  '^  there 
were  more."  **  The  number  oPthe  names  together  were 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;"  ^^  was  about." 

*  1.  The  infinitive  mood,   or  part  of  a  sentence,   is 
sometimes  put  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb :   as. 


*  l*he  chief  practical  notes  under  each  Rule,  arc  regularly  numbered, 
that  they  may  correspond  with  the  examples  in  the  volume  of  Exercises. 
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*'  To  see  the  sun  is  pleasant ;"  **  To  be  good  is  to  be 
happy  v'*  "  A  desire  to  excel  others  in  learning  and 
virtue  is  commendable ;"  "  That  warm  climates  should 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human  body,  and  shorten 
its  duration,  is  very  reasonable  to  believe ;"  "  Promising 
without  due  consideration,  often  produces  a  breach  of 
promise  ;'*  "  To  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking, 
to  use  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind 
free  from  tiunultuous  emotions,  are  the  best  preservatives 
of  health.**  These  sentences,  or  clauses,  thus  constituting' 
the  subject  of  an  affirmation,  may  be  termed  nominative 
sentences. 

2.  Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either  ex« 
pressed  or  implied:  as,  '^  Awake;  arise;''  that  is^ 
*^  Awake  ye;  arise  ye." 

We  shall  here  add  some  examples  of  inaccuracy,  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  without  its  nominative  case.  "  As  it  hath 
pleased  him  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance, 
and  hath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger,"  &c.  The 
verb  **  hath  preserved^^^  has  here  no  nominative  case  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  properly  supplied  by  the  preceding  word, 
"  him,'**  which  is  in  the  objective  case.  It  ought  to  be, 
"  and  as  he  hath  preserved  you ;"  or  rather,  "  and  to  pre^ 
serve  you."  "  If  the  calm  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
lasted  so  long,  had  continued ;"  ^^  and  which  lasted,"  &c. 
^^  These  we  have  extracted  from  an  historian  of  undoubted 
credit,  and  are  the  same  that  were  practised,"  &c. :  **  and 
thej/  are  the  same."  *^  A  man  whose  inclinations  led  him 
to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness ;"  "  and  who  had,"  &c.  "  A  cloud  gathering  in  the 
north ;  which  we  have  helped  to  raise,  and  may  quickly 
break  in  a  storm  upon  our  heads ;"  "  and  which  may 
quickly." 
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8.  Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absolifte, 
and  when  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong 
to  some  verb|  either  expressed  or  implied :  as,  '^  Wha 
wrote  this  book  ?"  "  James  ;'*  that  is,  "  James  wrote  it,'* 
"  To  whom  thus  Adam,"  that  is,  "  spoke.'*  "  Who  in* 
▼ented  the  telescope  ?"  "Galileo  ;••  that  isj  **  Galilee  in- 
vented the  telescope." 

One  or  two  instances  of  the  improper  use  of  the  ndmi- 
native  case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
answer  ity  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of 
the  preceding  observation. 

"  Which  rule^  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring 
prince  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense, 
which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him."  The  pronoun  it  is 
here  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  "  observed ;"  and 
rthkh  ndcy  is  left  by  itself,  a  nominative  case  without  any 
verb  following  it.  This  form  of  expression,  though  im- 
proper, is  very  common.  It  ought  to  be,  "  If  this  rule 
had  been  observed,"  &c.  "  Many  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thouglits,  and  such  from  which  otiiers  as  well 
as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are 
all  within  his  own  breast."  In  this  sentence,  the  nomi- 
native  vian  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with  any  verb, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  It  should  be, "  Thoiigh'man 
lias  great  variety,"  &c. 

4.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of 
which  may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation, 
it  may  agree  with  either  of  them  ;  but  some  regard  must 
be  had  to  that  which  is  more  naturally  the  subject  of  it, 
as  also  to  that  which  stands  next  to  the  verb :  as,  "  His 
meat  "u'cis  locusts  ami  wild  honey  ;"  "  A  great  cause  of 
the  low  state  of  industry  were  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;" 
**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
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In  such  sentences  as  those  which  follow,  either  of  the 
clauses  may  be  cousiilered  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 
**  To  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds  herein,  tip 
the  design  of  the  following  discourse."  This  sentence 
may  be  inverted  without  changing  a  biugle  word  :  '*  The 
design  of  the  following  discourse  is,  to  show  how  the 
understanding  proceeds  herein."  "  To  fear  no  eye  and 
to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  inno- 
cence." This  sentence  may  be  inverted :  but,  according 
to  the  English  idiom,  the  pronoun  it  would,  in  that 
case,  precede  the  verb :  as,  *^  It  is  the  great  pre- 
rogative of  innocence,  to  fear  no  eye ,  and  to  suspeet 
no  tongue/* 

5.  When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense  of 
a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independently  on 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  absolute : 
as,  **  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost ;"  *^  That 
having  been  discussed  long  ago,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
resume  it." 

As  in  the  use  of  the  case  absolute,  the  case  is,  in 
EngUsh,  alwa}'s  the  nominative,  the  following  example  is 
erroneous,  in  making  it  the  objective.  *^  Solomon  was  of 
this  mind  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  as  wise  and  true 
proverbs,  as  any  body  has  done  since ;  him  only  excepted, 
who  was  a  much  greater  and  wiser  man  than  Solomon. 
It  should  be,  **  he  only  excepted. 


The  nominative  case  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
verb ;  but  sometimes  it  is  put  after  the  verb,  if  it  is  a 
simple  tense;  and  between  the  auxiliary,  and  the  verb  or 
participle,  if  a  compound  tense:  as, 

1st,  When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given,  or  a 
wish  expressed:  as,  <<Con(idest  thou  in  me?"  <<Read 
thou  ;*•  <«  Mayst  thou  be  happy  !"  "  Long  live  the  King!" 

OS 
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2d,  When  a  tupposttion  is  made,  without  ^be  oodjohg- 
tioD  if:  as,  «  Were  it  oot  for  this ;''  <<Had  I  tiNeen  there.** 

Sd,  Wheo  a  verb  neuter  b  used :  as,  ^^  On  %  sudden 
appeared  the  king.'*    ^<  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim." 

4tb,  When  the  verb  is  precedini  by  the  adverbs^  AerVj 
ihtre^  thejiy  thence ^  hence ^  thusj  &c. :  as,  <<  Heie  am  I;** 
'<  There  was  be  slain  ;'*  <<  Then  cometh  the  end  ;**  <<  Thence 
ariseth  bis  grief;"  ^'  Hence  proceeds  his  anger;**  ^<  Thus 
was  the  affair  settled." 

5th,  When  a  sentence  depends  on  neither  or  mtf  so  as 
to  be  coupled  with  another  sentence :  as,  ^'  Ye  shall  not 
cat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.'* 

6th,  When  an  emphatical  adjective  introduces  a  sen« 
tence  :  as,  **  Happy  is  the  man,  whose  heart  does  not  re- 
proach him." 

Grammarians  differ  in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety 
of  the  following  modes  Of  expression  :  ^^The  arguments 
advanced  were  nearly  as  foUaws ;"  '^  The  positions  were, 
as  appears  J  incontrovertible." — Some  maintain  that  the 
phrases  asftUowSy  as  appears^  form  what  are  called  imper- 
sonal verbs ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  sin- 
gular number :  the  construction  being,  **  as  it  follows," 
^^  as  it  appears."  Tbey  assert,  that  if  we  give  the  sentence 
a  different  turn,  and  instead  of  as,  say  such  ^J,.tbe  verb  is 
no  longer  termed  impersonal ;  but  properly  agrees  with  its 
nominative,  in  the  plural  number;  as,  ^^Tbe  arguments 
advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow ;"  *^  The  positions 
were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible."  Of  this  opinion  is 
the  learned  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his  ''  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,"  says,  **  When  a  verb  is  used  impersonally,  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  in  the  singular  number,  whether 
the  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood.  For  this 
reason,  analogy  and  usage  favour  this  mode  of  expression  : 
**  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  as  fallows,'*^  and 
not,  as  follow.    A  few  late  writers  have  inconsiderately 
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adopted  the  last  form,  throagb  a  mistake  of  the  construc- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  we  ought  to  say,  **  I  shall 
consider  bis  censures  so  far  only,  05  concerns  my  friend's 
conduct ;*'  and  not,  ^ so fariK5 concern.* " 

Other  writers  contend,  that  the  word  as  is  equivalent  to 
ii,  ihaiy  or  which;  and  that 05,  in  the  phrases  mentioned,  it 
the  true  nominative  to  the  verbs  Jbllows  and  appears ;  which 
should  consequently  be  written,  asfoUaw^  as  appear.  They 
assert,  that  as  is  used  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number :  in  the  singular :  as,  '*  His  insensibility  is  such 
as  excites  our  detestation  :*'  in  the  plural  thus :  ^*  His  man- 
ners are  such,  as  are  universally  pleasing.^*  That,  in  tho 
former  example,  such  as  is  equivalent  to  thai  which^  and  in 
the  latter  to  those  which.  That  if  as  be  either  singular  or 
plural,  and  synonymous  with  »/,  that^  or  which,  it  must, 
when  it  refers  to  a  plural  antecedent,  like  which,  be  consi- 
dered as  plural,  and  joined  to  a  plural  verb.  '  That  it  is 
more  consonant  with  analogy  to  say,  ^'The  circumstances 
were,  which  follow,"  than  it  follows,  01  that  follows.  They 
further  observe,  that  when  the  demonstrative  such  precedes, 
and  is  joined  to  a  plural  noun,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  as  must  then  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb :  if  so,  the 
construction  of  the  word  as  cannot  be,  in  the  least  degree^ 
affected  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  correlative  term. 

The  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  different  opponents,  will  naturally  in- 
duce (he  readers  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  they  decide. 
They  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  HorneTooke^s  statement, 
'^  That  as,  however  and  whenever  used  in  English,  means 
the  same  as  it,  or  that,  or  which  i*  and  who  are  not  satisfied 
whether  the  verbs,  in  the  sentences  first  mentioned,  should 
be  in  the  singular  or  the  plufal  number,  may  vary  the  form 
of  expression.  Thus,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences 
alluded  to,  may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  terms,  or  in 
other  equivalent  expressions.  ^^  The  arguments  advanced 
were  nearly  such  as  follow  ;^'  **  The  arguments  advanced 
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were  nearly  of  the  following  nature  ;*'  <<  The  foitowing 
are  riearly  the  argaments  which  were  advanced  ;*'  ''Tbe 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  those  which  follow;'* 
^*  These,  or  nearly  these,  were  the  arguments  advanced  f  * 
^<Tbe  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible;" 
'^  It  appears  that  the  positions  were  incontrovertible  ;** 
'^  That  the  positions  were  incontrovertible,  is  apparent  ;** 
''The  positions  were  apparently  incontrovertible;**  ^'la 
appearance,  the  positions  were  incontrovertible.** 


It  has  been  advanced  as  a  rule  of  grammar,  that  '^  When 
the  nominative  consists  of  several  words,  and  the  last  of 
the  nouns  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  verb  is  commonly 
plural  :'*  as,  **  A  part  of  the  exports  consist  of  raw  silk  ;** 
^'A  number  of  men  and  women  were  present;**  '^The 
train  of  our  ideas  are  often  interrupted.**  T*he  support  of 
this  rule  has  been  ingeniously  attempted,  by  the  following 
observations  :  *^  The  whole  of  the  words,  in  the  first  part 
of  eacli  of  the  preceding  sentences,  or  the  noun  and  its 
adjuncts,  are  the  actual  nominative.  Separate  the  words 
paj't  and  exports^  in  the  first  example,  and  the  affirmation 
of  the  verb  cannot  with  truth  be  applied  to  either  4  and  as 
the  whole  must  be  considered  as  the  nominative,  the  verb 
is  very  naturally  connected  in  number  with  the  last  noun.** 
—This  reasoning,  how  plausible  soever  it  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear,  is  certainly  destitute  of  solidity.  It  would 
com. teract  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  grammar; 
and  would  justify  the  following  constructions,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others  of  a  similar  nature.  **The  truth  of  the 
narratives  have  never  been  disputed;"  "The  virtue  of 
these  men  and  women,  are  indeed  exemplary  ;'*  '*  A  fond- 
ness for  such  distinctions,  render  a  roan  ridiculous;**   **  A 

• 

deviation  from  good  principles,  soon  produce  a  deviation 
from  [i;ood  conduct.**  In  each  of  these  instances,  it  may 
be  said,  as  our  opponents  say  in  support  of  the  proposed 
rule,  that  if  we  separate  the  two  nouns,  the  affirmaiiar) 
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eiBDOt  with  trath  be  applied  to  either :  the  rerb  respects 
the  whole  preceding  phrase^  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  io 
the  other.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  the  verb  is  to  be 
connected  in  number  with  the  last  noun  ?  The  truth  is, 
the  assertion  grammatically  respects  the  first  nouns  in  all 
the  preceding  instances.  The  adjuncts  are  connected  with 
those  nouns,  as  subordinate  parts,  or  as  modifications,  and 
are  put  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  prepositions. 
The  latter  nouns  cannot  thereiore  be  the  nominatives  to 
the  respective  verbs ;  they  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases.  That  a  sentence, 
or  part  of  a  sentence,  may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  is 
undoubtedly  true:  but,  in  these  cases,  the  construction  is 
obviously  difierent  from  that  which  exists  in  the  cases 
enumerated  under  the  proposed  rule.  In  the  former, 
there  is  no  prominent  object  to  which  the  verb  chiefly 
relates ;  and  the  whole  preceding  part  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  nominative:  in  the  latter,  there  is  a 
capital,  leading  object,  which  attracts  the  verb,  and  which 
supports  the  dependent  circumstances. 


Rule  II. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  &c.  in  the  singular  num- 
ber,  Jpined  together  by  one  or  more  copulative 
conjunctions,  expressed  or  understood,  must  hare 
verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns,  agreeing  with  them 
in  tl)e  plural  number:  as,  << Socrates  and  Plato 
were  wise;  they  were  the  most  emiqent  philoso- 
phers of  Greece ;"  "  The  sun  that  rolls  over  our 
heads,  the  food  that  we  receive,  the  rest  that  we 
enjoy,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  super- 
intending Power*." 


*  S^eKty  to  Uie  Englitk  Exfreues.    Tenth  edition.  Rule  viil  The  Note^ 
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This  rule  is  often  violated ;  some  instances  tif-whick  are 
annexed.  *^  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sonsdf 
Zebedee,  who  were  partners  with  Simon ;"  '^  and  so  wen 
also.'*  ''  All  joy,  traoqaillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  doth  dwell ;"  *'  dwell  for  ever.''  **  By  whose  power 
all  good  and  evil  is  distributed ;''  **  mre  dtstributed.** 
^' Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy.  Is  now 
perikhed;''  ^^are  perished.*'  ''The  thoughtless  and  in- 
temperate enjoyment  of  pleasure,  the  criminal  abuse  of  it, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  our  being  accountable  creatures, 
obliterates  every  serious  thought  of  the  proper  business  of 
life,  and  effaces  the  sense  of  religion  and  of  God  ;'*  It 
ought  to  be,  ^^  ebUUraie,^'  and  ''  efface.'* 

1.  When  the  nouns  are  nearly  related,  or  scarcely  dis- 
tingtiikhable  in  sense,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are 
very  different,  some  authors  have  thought  it  allowable  to 
put  the  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronoun3,  in  the  singidsrnum* 
her :  as,  *'  Tranquillity  and  peace  dwells  there;"  ''  Igno- 
rance and  negligence  has  produced  the  effect;"  ''The 
discomfiture  and  slaughter  was  very  great.**  But  it  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  to  con- 
sider two  distinct  ideas  as  one,  however  nice  may  be  their 
shades  of  difference  :  and  if  there  be  no  difference,  one  of 
thcin  must  be  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  rejected. 

To  support  the  above  construction,  it  is  said,  that  the 
verb  may  be  understood  as  applied  to  each  of  the  preceding 
terms;  as  in  the  following  example.  "  Sand,  and  salt,  and 
a  mass  of  iron,  li  easier  to  bear  than  a  man  without  under- 
standing." But  besides  the  confusion,  and  the  latitude  of 
application,  which  such  a  construction  would  introduce, 
it  appears  to  be  more  proper  and  analogical,  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  anyone  of  the  terms, 
to  make  use  of  the  disjunctive  conjunction,  which  gramma- 
tically refers  the  verb  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding 
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terms  in  a  separate  view.  To  preserve  tbe  distinctive  uses 
of  the  copulative  and  diqunctive  cooj unctions,  would  ren- 
der the  rules  precise^  consistent,  and  intelligible.  Dr, 
Blair  very  justly  observes,  that  ^^  two  or  more  substantives, 
joined  by  a  copulative,  must  alwaj/s  require  the  verb  or 
pronoun  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural 
number/* 

2.  In  many  complex  sentences,  it  is  difficult  for  learners 
to  determine,  whether  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  are  to  be 
considered  as  tbe  nominative  case;  and  consequently^ 
whether  the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular  or  tbe  plural 
number.  We  shall,  therefore,  set  down  a  number  of  varied 
examples  of  this  nature,  which  may  serve  as  some  govern- 
ment to  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  sentences  of  a  similar 
construction.  ^*  Prosperity,  with  humility,  rcndersits  pos- 
sessor truly  amiable.''  '^  Tbe  ship,  with  all  her  furniture, 
was  destroyed."  <^  Not  only  his  estate,  his  reputation  too 
has  suffered  by  his  misconduct."  ^<  Tbe  general  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officers,  has  appUed  for  redress.'* 
**  He  cannot  be  justified  ;  for  it  is  true,  that  the  prince,  as 
well  as  the  people,  vkis  blameworthy."  **  The  king,  with 
his  life-guard,  Ao^just  passed  through  the  village."  ^*In 
the  mutual  influence  of  body  and  soul,  there  is  a  wisdom,  a 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  we  cannot  fathom."  ^'  Virtue, 
honour,  nay,  even  self*interest,  conspire  to  recommend  the 
measure."  <*  Patriotism,  morality,  every  public  and  pri- 
vate consideration,  £ki72aiui{  our  submission  to  just  and  law- 
ful government."  ^<  Nothing  delights  me  so  much  as  the 
works  of  nature." 

In  support  of  such  forms  of  expression  as  tbe  following, 
we  see  the  authority  of  Hume,  Priestley,  and  other  writers; 
and  we  annex  them  for  the  reader^s  consideration.  **  A 
long  course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  requisite  to  produce  those  revolutions." 
^^  The  king,  with  the  lords  and  commons,  form  an  excel- 
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knt  frame  of  goyernment."  <<  The  side  A,  with  the  si 
B  and  C,  compose  the  triangle.'*  ^*  The  fire  comgnanicated 
itself  to  the  bed,  wbioh,  with  the  farnitare  of  the  room, 
and  a  valuable  library,  were  all  entirely  consamed.**  It  is, 
bowevrr,  proper  to  obsenre,  that  these  modes  of  expres- 
sion do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  just  principles 
of  construction.  The  words,  ^^  A  long  course  of  time,** 
« The  king/*  "The  side  A,''  and  "  which,**  are  the  true 
nominatives  to  the  respective  verbs.  In  the  last  examine, 
the  word  all  should  be  expunged.  As  the  preposition 
mih  governs  the  objective  case,  in  English  ;  and,  if  trans- 
hted  into  Latin,  would  govern  the  ablative  case,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  clauses  following  txnih,  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences, cannot  form  any  part  of  the  tunninative  case. 
They  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the 
nominative  cases.  The  following  sentence  appears  to  be 
unexceptionable  ;  and  may  serve  to  explain  the  others. 
''The  lords  and  commons  are  essential  branches  of  the 
British  constitution  :  the  king,  with  them ,yan7»  an  excel- 
lent frame  of  government*. 


3.  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  be  of  several  persons, 
in  making  the  plural  pronoun  agree  with  them  in  person, 
the  second  person  takes  place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of 
both  :  as,  '*  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  our 
country.**    "  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  ^(ni.** 


*  Though  the  construction  will  not  admit  of  a  ploral  verb,  the  sentence 
would  certainly  stand  better  thus :  «  The  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons, 
farm  an  excellent  constitution." 


{    209    ) 

Rule  HI. 

The  conjunction  disjunctive  has  an  effect  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  conjunction  copulative;  for 
as  the  verb,  noun^  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the 
preceding  terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in 
the  singular  number:  as,  '^  Ignorance  or  negli- 
gence has  caused  this  mistake;"  ^^  John,  James, 
or  Joseph,  intends  to  accompany  me  ;'*  ^*  There 
iSy  in  many  minds,  neither  knowledge  nor  under- 
standing.'* 

The  following  sentences  are  variations  from  this  rule. 
^^  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture, 
as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description  ;*'  "  read  tV."  **  Nei- 
ther character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood;^*  ^'  was 
yet.^*  '^  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a 
satire,  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;"  "  docs 
not  carry  in  tV.*'  "  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune, 
soon  divide  them."     It  ought  to  be  "  diuu/«." 

1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun, 
of  different  persons,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  that  person  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it: 
as,  "  I  or  thou  art  to  blame;"  "  Thou  or  I  am  in  fault;" 
"  I,  or  thou,  or  he,  is  the  author  of  it;"  "  George  or  I 
am  the  person."  But  it  would  be  better  to  say ;  "  Either 
I  am  to  blame,  or  thou  art,"  &c. 

• 

f .  ^Vhen  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun, 
or  pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree 
with  the  plural  noun  and  pronoun :  as,  "  Neither  poverty 
nor  riches  were  injurious  \o  him  ;"  "  I  or  they  were  of- 
fended by  it."  But  in  this  case,  the  plural  noun  or  pro- 
noun, when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  should  be  placed 
next  to  the  verb. 
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Rule  IV. 


A  NOUN  of  multitude,  or  signifying  many,  may 
have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  either  of 
the  singular  or  plural  number;  yet  not  without 
regard  to  the  import  of  the  word,  as  conveying 
unity  or  plurality  of  idea :  as,  "  The  meeting 
was  large;"  **  The  parliament  is  dissolved ;"  *^  The 
nation  is  powerful ;"  **  My  people .  do  not  con- 
sider :  tliejf  have  not  known  me ;"  **  The  mul- 
titude eagerly  pursue  pleasure,  as  their  chief 
good  ;'*  "  The  council  were  divided  in  their  sen- 
timents/' 

We  ought  to  consider  whether  the  term  immedi- 
ately suggests  the  idea  of  the  number  it  represents,  or 
whether  it  exhibits  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  whole  as 
one  thing.  In  the  former  case,  the  verb  ought  to  be 
plural;  in  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  singular.  Thus, -it 
seems  improper  to  say,  "  The  peasantry  goes  barefoot, 
and  the  middle  sort  makes  use  of  wooden  shoes.''  It 
would  be  better  to  say,  '^  The  peasantry  go  barefoot,  and 
the  middle  sort  make  use,"  &c.  because  the  idea  in  both 
these  cases,  is  that  of  a  number.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  harshness  in  the  following  sentences,  in  which  nouns 
of  number  have  verbs  plural ;  because  the  ideas  they  re- 
present seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  divided  in  the  mind. 
"  The  court  of  Rome  were  not  without  solicitude."  "  Tlic 
house  of  commons  were  of  small  weight."  "  The  house 
of  lords  xeere  so  much  influenced  by  these  reasons." 
"  Stephen's  party  were  entirely  broken  up  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  leader."  "  An  army  of  twenty -four  thou- 
sand  were  assembled."  "  What  reason  have  the  church  of 
Rome  for  proceeding  in  this  manner?"     "  There  is  in- 
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deed  no  constitotion  so  tame  and  careless  of  their  own 
defence.''  '^  All  the  virtues  of  mankind  are  to  be  count- 
ed upon  a  few  fingers,  but  his  follies  and  vices  are  innu- 
merable." Is  not  mankind  in  this  place  a  noun  of  multi^ 
tude,  and  such  as  45^quires  the  pronoun  referring  to  it,  to 
be  in  the  plural  number,  their  ? 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  is  preceded  by  a  definitive 
word,  which  clearly  limits  the  sense  to  an  aggregate  with 
an  idea  of  unity,  it  requires  a  verb  and  pronoun  to  agree 
with  it  in  the  singular  number:  as,  ^' ^  company  of 
troops  was  detached ;  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  raised ;  this 
people  is  become  a  great  nation ;  that  assembly  was  nu- 


merous." 


On  many  occasions,  where  a  noun  of  multitude  is  used, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  verb  should  be  in 
the  singula^,  or  in  the  plural  number :  and  this  difficulty 
has  induced  some  grammarians  to  cut  the  knot  at  once,  and 
to  assert,  that  every  noun  of  multitude,  as  it  constitutes 
our  aggregate  of  many  particulars,  must  always  be  consi- 
dered as  conveying  the  idea  of  unity;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  verb  and  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  ever  used  in  the  plural  number.  This 
opinion  appears  to  be  not  well  considered ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  established  practice  of  the  best  writers  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  against  the  rules  of  the  most  respectable  gram- 
*niarians.  Some  nouns  of  multitude  certainly  convey  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  plurality,  others,  that  of  a  whole  as 
one  thing,  and  others  again,  sometimes  that  of  unity,  and 
sometimes  that  of  plurality.  On  this  ground,  it  is  war- 
rantable, and  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  to 
apply  a  plural  verb  and  pronoun  to  the  one  class,  and 
a  singular  verb  and  pronoun,  to  the  other.  We  shall 
immediately  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  following 
constructions :  "  The  clergy  has  withdrawn  itself  from 
the  temporal  courts;'**  "The  nobility,  exclusive  of  its 
capacity  as  hereditary  counsellor  of  the  crown,  forms  the 
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pillar  to  support  the  throne  ;'*  ^'  The  cdmmonalty  ur  di* 
Tided  into  several  degrees  ;*'  <<  The  people  of  England  is 
possessed  of  super-eminent  privileges;**  "  The  multitude 
was  cbmorous  for  the  object  of  its  affections  ;*'  '^  The  as- 
sembly was  divided  in  its  opinion  ;*'  ^^  The  fleet  was  aU 
dispersed,  and  some  of  it  was  taken." — In  all  these  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  plural  verb  and 
pronoun  should  be  used:  and  if  the  reader  will  apply 
them,  as  he  looks  over  the  sentences  a  second  time,  he 
will  perceive  the  propriety  and  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
construction. 


Rule  V. 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  ante^ 
cedents,  and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in 
gender  and  number:  as,  '<  This  is  the  firiend 
whom  I  love;"  '^  That  is  the  vice  which  I  hate;'* 
"  The  king  and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes;*' 
'<  The  moon  appears,  and  she  shines,  but  the  light 
is  not  her  own." 

Tlie  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  an- 
tecedent, and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly: 
as,  "  Thou  who  lovest  wisdom;"  **  I  who  speak  from 
experience." 

Of  this  rule  there  are  mauy  violations  to  be  met  wiib ; 
a  few  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the  learner  on  his 
guard.  •*  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  parti- 
cular bounds,  and  content  themselves  with  the  advantages 
of  /Ae/r  particular  districts:"  better  thus:  "The  sexes 
should  keep  within  their  particular  bounds,"  &c.  '^  Can 
any  one,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  be  fully  secure 
that  they  shall  not  be  deceived  ?"  **  on  his  entrance,"  and 
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^^  that  Ae  studL"*  **  One  sbould  not  think  too  favourably 
of  otitMlvcsy*'  <<  of  m9^s  se^J**  '^  He  had  one  acquaint- 
aoce  which  poitened  his  principles;'*  ^*  who  poisoned.'* 

Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  re« 
fers,  either  expressed  or  implied:  as^  '*  Who  is  fittalto 
others^  is  so  to  himself;*'  that  is,  **  the  man  who  is  fatal 
to  others.** 

Who,  whichj  what,  and  the  relative  thaty  though  in  the 
objective  case,  are  always  placed  before  the  verb ;  as  are 
also  their  compounds,  whoever^  whosoever,  &c. :  as,  ^<  He 
whom  ye  seek  ;*'  <<  This  is  what^  or  the  thiqg  which,  or 
tbat,  you  want  ;**  <'  Whomsoever  you  please  to  appoint.** 

What  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  manner  which  appears 
to  be  exceptionable:  as,  *^  All  fevers,  except  what  are 
called  nervous,*'  &c.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  ^'  except 
those  xMch  are  called  nervous.** 

What  is  very  frequently  used  as  the  repres^tative  of 
two  cases;  one,  the  objective  after  a  verb  or  prepositioni 
and  the  other,  the  nominative  to  a  subsequent  verb:  as, 
^'  I  heard  what  was  said.**  '^  He  related  what  was  seen.** 
'^  According  to  what  was  proposed.**  ^'  We  do  not  con-r 
stantly  love  what  has  done  us  good.** — ^This  peculiar  con- 
struction may  be  expluned,  by  resolving  what  into  its 
principles  that  which :  as,  <'  I  heard  that  which  waf 
said  :**  &c. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  relative  is  introduced  as  the  nOr 
minative  to  a  verb,  before  the  sen^eqce  or  clause  which  it 
represents:  as,  <^  There  was  therefore,  which  is  all  that 
we  assert,  a  course  of  life  pursued  by  them,  diflferent  from 
that  which  they  before  led.'*  Here,  the  relative  which  is 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  its  natural  position  is  after  that  clause. 

Whatever  relative  is  used,  in  one  of  a  series  of  clauseS| 
relating  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  relative  oneht 
generally  to  be  used  in  them  all.    In  the  following  sen* 
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tence,  this  rule  is  violated  :  ^^  It  is  remarkable,  that  Hoi- 
land,  against  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  and  thaip  in. 
the  very  beginning,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruc* 
tion,  lost  nothing/*  The  clause  ought  to  havebeen^  '^aod 
which  in  the  very  beginning.'^  . 


1.  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  noun,  are  not  eooployed  in  the  same  part  of  a  sen* 
tepee  as  the  noun  which  they  represent;  for  it  would  be 
improper  to  say,  **  The  king  he  is  just  ;*'  "  I  saw  her  the 
queen;"  "'The  men  the^/  were  there;"  "  Many  words 
they  darken  speech ;"  ^^  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with 
bees."  These  personals  are  superflupus,  as  there  is  not 
the  least  occasion  for  a  substitute  in  the  same  part  where 
the  principal  word  is  present.  The  nominative  case  they, 
in  the  following  sentence,  is  also  superfluous:  '^  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  thej/  are  perpetually 
intent  upon  doing  mischief." 

.  This  rule  is  often  infringed,  by  the  case  absolute's  not 
being  properly  distingubhed  from  certain  forms  of  express 
sion  apparently  similar  to  it.  In  this  sentence,  *^  The 
candidate  being  chosen,  the  people  carried  him  in  tri- 
umph," the  word  candidate  is  in  the  absolute  case.  But 
in  the  following  sentence,  ^'  The  candidate  being  chosen, 
was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people,"  candidate  is  the 
nominative  to  the  verb  was  carried;  ^and  therefore  it  is 
not  in  the  case  absolute:  Many  writers,  however,  appre- 
hending the  nominative  in  this  latter  sentence,  as  well  as 
in  the  former,  to  be  put  absolutely,  often  insert  another 
nominative  to  the  verb,  and  say,  ^^  The  candidate  being 
chosen,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people;"  ^'  The 
general  approving  the  plan,  he  put  it  in  execution."  The 
ibrror  in  each  of  these  two  sentences,  is,  that  there  are  two 
noAinatives  used,  where  one  B'ould  have  been  sufficient, 
and  consequently  that  he  is  redundant. 
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2.  The  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  as 
well  as  to  things;  but  after  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree,  and  after  the  pronominal  adjective  samCy  it  is  gene- 
rally used  in  preference  to  who  or  which:  as,  <^  Charles 
XII.  king  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  that 
the  world  ever  saw ;"  "  Catiline^s  followers  were  the  roost 
profligate  that  could  be  found  in  any  city."  ^^  He  is  the 
same  man  that  we  saw  before."  But  if,  after  the  word 
same  a  preposition  should  precede  the  relative,  one  of  the 
other  two  pronouns  must  be  employed,  the  pronoun  that 
not  admitting  a  preposition  prefixed  to  it:  as,  ^  He  is  the 
same  man,  with  whom  you  were  acquainted."  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that,  when  the  arrangement  is  some- 
what changed,  the  word  that  admits  the  preposition :  as, 
'^  He  is  the  same  man,  that  you  were  acquainted  tf/M." 

There  are  cases  wherein  we  cannot  conveniently  dis-- 
pense  with  the  relative  that^  as  applied  to  persons:  as 
first,  after  who  the  interrogative;  *^  Who  that  has  any 
sense  of  religion,  would  have  argued  thus?"  Secondly, 
when  persons  make  but  a  part  of  the  antecedent ;  <^  The 
woman,  and  the  estate,  that  became  his  portion,  were  re- 
wards far  beyond  his  desert."  In  neither  of  these  ex- 
amples could  any  other  relative  have  been  used. 

3.  The  pronouns  whichsoever,  whosoever,  and  the  like, 
are  elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corres- 
ponding substantives:  thus,  '^  On  whichsoever  side  the 
kiDg  cast  bis  eyes ;"  would  have  sounded  better,  if  writ- 
ten, *^  On  which  side  soever,"  &c. 

4.  Many  persons  are  apt,  in  conversation,  to  pot  the 
objective  case  of  the  personal  pronouns,  in  the  place  of 
these  9L,nd  those:  as,  ^^  Give  me  them  books*,''  instead  of 
^'  those  hooksJ*^  We  may  sometimes  find  this  fault  even 
in  writing:  as,  "  Observe  them  three  there."     We  also 
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frequently  meet  with  those  instead  of  th^^  at  the  beginniDg 
of  a  sentence,  aiid  where  there  is  no  particular  referenoo 
to  an  antecedent:  as,  ^'  Those  that  sow  in  tears,  some- 
times reap  in  joy.'^  They  that,  or  th^  who  sow  in  tears. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  say,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  is  preferable,  in  certain 
constructions.  '*  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  ca- 
lumny of  them  [or  those]  who  openly  make  use  of  the 
warmest  professions." 

5.  In  sonife  dialects,  the  word  what  is  improperly  used 
for  thaty  and  sometimes  we  find  it  in  this  sense  in  writing: 
**  Tbey  will  never  believe  but  what  I  have  been  entirely 
to  blame.^  '^  I  am  not  satisfied  but  what,"  &c.'  instead  of 
^^  but  thatJ*^  The  word  somewhat,,  in  the  following  sen* 
tence,  seems  to  be  used  improperly.  ''  These  panish. 
ments  seem  to  have  been  exercised  in  somewhat  an  arbi- 
trary  manner."  Sometimes  we  read,  •*  In  somewhat  of.*' 
The  nreaning  is,  '*  in  a  mannei^  which  is  in  some  respects 
arbitrary." 

€.  The  pronoun  relatiyis  who  is  so  much  appropriated  to 
persons,  that  there  is  generally  harshness  in  the  application 
of  ir,  except  to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  or  the  general 
terms  man,  uoman^  &c.  A  term  which  only  implies  the 
idea  of  persons,  and  expresses  them  by  some  circumstance 
or  epithet,  will  hardly  authorize  the  use  of  it:  as,  "That 
faction  in  England,  who  most  powerfully  opposed  bis  ar- 
bitrary pretensions."  **  That  faction  whtch,^^  would  have 
been  better;  and  the  same  remark  will  serve  for  the  .fol- 
lowing examples:  "  France,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Swe- 
den." "  The  court,  who,''  &c. '  *<  The  cavalry  wAa,"  &c^ 
*^Thc  cities  who  aspired  at  liberty."  *<  That  party  aoiong 
us  tt^Ao,"  &c.  "  The  family  whom  they  consider  as 
usurpers." 
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In  soaie  cases  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  this  pronoun 
is  properly  applied  or  not:  as,  ^^  The  number  of  substan- 
tial inhabitants  with  whom  some  cities  abound/^  For 
when  a  term  directly  and  necessacily  implies  persons,  it 
may  in  many  cases  claim  the  personal  relative.  ^'  None 
of  the  company  whom  he  most  ailected,  could  cure  him  of 
the  melancholy  under  which  he  laboured."  The  word 
ucquMintance  may  have  the  same  construction. 

7.  We  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because 
that  term  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection :  and 
therefore  the  application  of  the  personal  relative  who,  in 
th'is  case,  seems  to  be  harsh :  **  A  child  who^  //,  though 
neuter^  is  generally  applied,  when  we  speak  of  an  infant 
or  chiid:  as,  '^  //  is  a  lovely  infant;''  ^^  //  is  a  healthy 
child."  The  personal  pronoun  is  still  more  improperly 
applied  to  animals:  ^*  A  lake  frequented  by  that  fowl, 
whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water.'' 

8.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used  merely  as  a  name, 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  person,  the  pronoun  which  ought 
to  be  used,  and  not  who :  as,  *^  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a 
man  did  not  shiiie  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  but  another  name  for  prudence  and  economy."  The 
word  whose  begins  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons  j  yet 
it  is  not  done  so  generally,  but  that  good  writers,  even  in 
prose,  use  it  when  speaking  of  things.  The  construction 
is  not,  boweyer,  generally  pleasing,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
following  instances :  ^^  Pleasure,  whose  nature,  &c."  '*  Call 
every  production,  whose  parts  and  whose  nature,"  &c. 

In  one  case,  however,  custom  authorizes  us  to  use  which, 
with  respect  to  persons;  and  that  is  when  we  want  to  dis- 
tinguish one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among 
a  number  of  others.  We  should  then  «ay,  f  <  Which  of  the 
:two,"  or  **  WJiich  of  them^  is  he  or  she?" 
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9.  As  tbe  pronoun  relative  has  no  distinction  of  num- 
ber,  we  sometimes  find  an  ambiguity  in  tbe  use  of  it:  as 
when  we  say,  '<  The  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  we  imi- 
tate ;*'  we  may  mean  the  imitation  either  of  Christ,  or  of 
his  disciples*  The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  sentence, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  proper  and  determinate  use 
of  the  relative,  so  that  it  may  readily  present  its  antecedent 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader,  without  any  obscority 
or  ambiguity, 

10.  It  is  and  fV  was^  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
French,  used  in  a  plural  construction,  and  by  some  of  our 
best  writers :  as,  '^  7/  is  either  a  few  great  men  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  or  |7  is  the  rabble  that  follow  a  seditious 
ringleader;'*  *^  Jt  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors,  though 
the  soldiers  are  the  actors  of  the  revolutions ;"  ^'  It  xixu  the 
heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,*'  &c. ;  *^  *Tts  these  that 
early  taint  the  female  mind.'*  This  license  in  the  con- 
struction of  it  iSf  (if  it  be  proper  to  admit  it  at  all,)  has, 
however,  been  certainly  abused  in  the  following  sentence^ 
which  is  thereby  made  a  very  awkward  one.  "  //  is  won- 
derful the  very  few  accidents,  which,  in  several  years, 
happen  from  this  practice.*' 

U.  The  interjections  0/  Oh  I  and  j^h  /  require  the 
objective  case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them: 
as,  ''O  me!  Oh  me!  Ah  me!'*  But  tbe  nominative  case 
in  the  second  person:  as,  '^  O  thou  persecutor  !*'  '^  Ob  yo 
hypocrites!'*  "  O  thou,  who  dwellest,  &c,'* 


The  neuter  pronoun,  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  frequently  joined  in  explanatory  sentences, 
with  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
der :  ,as,  *<  It  was  I;'*  "  It  was  the  man  or  woman  that 
did  it." 
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The  neuter  pronoun  U  is  sbilietimes  omitted  and 
understood;  thus  we  say,  ^^  As  appears,  as  follows;*' 
for  "  As  it  appears,  as  it  follows;"  and  "  May  be," 
for  "  It  may  be.'* 

The  neuter  pronoun.  /V  is  sometimes  employed  to 
elcpress; 

1st,  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  inquiry  :  as,  *^  It 
happened  on  a  summer's  day ;"  '^  Who  is  it  that  calls  on 
me?" 

8d,  The  state  or  condition  of  any  person  or  thing:  as, 
**  How  is  it  with  you  ?" 

Sd,  The  thing,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  the  cause  o£ 
any  effect  or  event,  or  any  person  considered  merely  as  a 
cause:  as,  **  We  heard  her  say  it  was  not  be ;"  ^^  Thm 
truth  is,  it  was  I  that  helped  her." 


Rule  VI. 

* 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
vvhen  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the 
verb :  as,  **  The  master  who  taught  us ;"  "  Thd' 
trees  which  are  planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative 
and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  son^e* 
word  in  its  own  riaember  of  the  sentence,:  as,« 
"  He  who  preserves  me,  to  whojn  I  owe  my  being,. 
wliose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  is  eternal." 

In  the  several  members  of  the  last  sentence,  the  relative 
perforins  a  different  office.  In  the  first  meuibcr,  it  marks 
the  agent ;  in  the  sec^ond,  it  submits  to  llic  government  of 
the  preposition  ;  iri  the  third,  it  represents  the  pos-c-^sor  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  tiie  object  of  an  action:  anti,  ihertfure, 

P4 
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it  must  be  in  the  three  di£EereDt  oaieiy  correipoiideiit  to 
those  offices. 

When  both  the  antecedent  and  the  reUthre  become  do* 
minatiFes,  each  to  different  verbs,  the  rebtiTe  istheoomi^ 
native  to  the  former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  latter 
Terb :  as,  <*  True  philasop/nff  which  is  the  ornament  of  our 
nature,  consists  more  in  the  love  of  our  duty,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  than  in  great  talents  and  extensive 
knowledge.*' 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  cohstruction  will  illustrate 
both  the  branches  of  the  sixth  rule.  The  three  following 
refer  to  the  first  part.  ^'  How  can  we  avoid  being  grateful 
to  those  whom,  by  repeated  kind  offices,  have  prored 
themselves  our  real  friends  V*  ^^  These  are  the  men  whom, 
you  might  suppose,  were  the  authors  of  the  work  :'*  ^*  If 
you  were  here,  you  would  find  three  or  four,  whom  you 
would  say  passed  their  time  agreeably:'*  in  all  these 
places  it  should  be  who  instead  of  whom.  The  two  latter 
sentences  contain  a  nominative  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb  ;  and,  therefore,  seem  to  contravene  the  rule  : 
but  the  student  will  reflect,  that  it  is  not  the  nominative  of 
the  verb  with  which  the  relative  is  connected.  The  re- 
maining examples  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  rule. 
*^  Men  of  fine  talents  are  not  always  the  persons  who  we 
should  esteem."  '^  The  persons  who  you  dispute  with, 
are  precisely  of  your  opinion."  '^  Our  tutors  are  our 
benefactors,  who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we  ought 
to  love."  In  these  sentences,  whom  should  be  used 
instead  of  who, 

1 .  When  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrogative 
kind,  the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  the  answer,  must  be 
in  the  same  case  as  that  which  contains  the  question  :  as, 
"  Whose  books  are  these  ?  They  are  JfeAn'5.^*  "  Who  gave 
them  to  him  ?  We.''  *'  Of  wham  did  you  buy  them  ?  Of 
a  bookseller  i  him  who  lives  at  the  Bible  and  Crown." 


<<  fVkom  did  yoa  lee  there  ?  Both  Aim  and  the  tbopman/' 
The  learner  will  readily  comprehend  this  rule,  by  sup. 
pljring  the  words  which  are  understood  in  the  answers. 
Thus,  to  express  the  answers  )st  large,  we  should  say^ 
"  They  are  John's  books.'^  "  We  gave  them  to  him/* 
*'  We  bought  them  of  him  who  lires^  &c."  "  We  saw 
both  him  and  the  shopman/* — As  the  relative  pronoun, 
when  used  interrogatively,  refers  to  the  subsequent  word 
or  phrase  containing  the  answer  to  the  question,  that  word 
or  phrase  may  properly  be  termed  the  subsequent  to  the 
interrogative. 

Pronouns  are  sometimes  made  to  precede  the  things 
which  they  represent:  as,  '^If  a  man  declares  in  autumn, 
when  he  is  eating  ihcmf  or  in  spring  when  there  are  none^ 
that  he  loves  grapes j  &c."  But  this  is  a  construction 
which  is  very  seldom  allowable. 


ftuLE  vir. 

Wh£N  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominl- 
lives  of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb 
may  agree  in  person  with  either,  according  to 
the  sense  :  as,  '^  I  am  the  man  who  command  you ;" 
or,  **  I  am  the  man  who  commands  you/' 

The  form  of  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  tentences,  ex- 
presses the  meaning  rather  obscurely.  It  would  lie  iQore 
perspicuous  to  say ;  ^'  I,  who  command  you,  am  the 
man."  Perhaps  the  difference  of  meaning,  produced  by 
referring  the  relative  to  different  antecedents,  will  be  more 
evident  to  the  learner,  in  the  following  sentences.  **  I  am 
the  general  who  gnes  the  orders  to-day  ;*'  *'  I  am  the 
general,  who  gioe  the  orders  to-day  ;"  that  is,  "  I,  who 
give  the  orders  to*day,  am  the  general/* 
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When  the  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  determined 
to  agree  with  either  of  the  preceding  nominatives,  that 
agreement  must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sentence ; 
as^  in  the  following  instance :  '^  I  am  the  I^rd  that 
maketh  all  things ;  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone/* 
Im.  xliv.  24.  Thus  far  is  consistent :  The  Lordj  in  the 
third  person,  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  verb  agrees  with 
the  relative  in  the  third  person:  ^'I  am  the  Lord,  which 
Lord,  or  he  that  maketh  all  things.**  If  /  were  mide  the 
antecedent,  the  relative  and  the  verb  should  agree  with  it 
in  the  first  person!  as,  <</  am  the  Lord,  that  make  alt 
things,  that  stretch  forth  the  heavens  alone.'*  3ut  sbonid 
it  follow  ;  ^'  That  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself  ;'* 
there  would  arise  a  confusion  of-  persons,  and  a  manifest 
jMdecism. 


Rule  VIIL 

Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronoun, 
belongs  to  a  substantive,  expressed  or  under- 
stood :  as,  "  He  is  a  good^  as  well  as  a  wise  man  i" 
"  Few  are  happy i^  that  is  ^^  persons ;"  "  This  is  a 
pleasant  walk;"  that  is,  "  Tliiswalk  isy*  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agree,  in  number, 
with  their  substantives:  as,  "This  book,  these 
books  'y  that  sort,  those  sorts  3  another  road,  other 
roads." 

I.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

A  few  instances  of  the  breach  of  this  rule  are  here  ex- 
hibited. *•  I  have  not  travelled  this  twenty  years '," 
**  these  twenty."  *M  am  not  recommending  these  kind  of 
sufferings;"  ^\this  kind."  "Those  set  of  books  was  a 
valuable  present;"  "./Aa/set." 
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1 .  The  word  means  in  the  singular  number,  and  ihe 
phrases,  *'  By  Ms  means,''  "  By  that  means,''  are  used  by 
our  best  and  most  correct  writers;  namely,  Bacon,  Tillot* 
•on,  Attcrbury,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  &c*.     They  zve^ 


■  t 


*  *^  By  (kis  means  ht  had  them  the  more  at  vantage,  bemg  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march." .......Baet*. 

**  By  this  means  one  great  restraint  from  doing  evil,  would  be  taken  awny.*» 
—"And  tfus  is  an  admirable  means  to  improve  men  in  virtue.*'—^  By  iMal 
mesnu  thej  have  rendered  their  daty  more  difAcult.'^....;...^..<....;,7iifo^cM4 

**  It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to  Ood,  am}  by  tkai.mfnMt 
securing  the  continuance  of  his  goodness.''— »*^  A  good  chamcter,  whenesta? 
blished,  should  not  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  employed  aaa  maani  of  doing 
still  further  good." A , ^...Atierhnry, 

"  By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,"—"  He  by  thai  nuans  pre- 
serves his  superiority." .•• ^••^AtUHsim^ 

**  Your^vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food." Sleek* 

"By  this  means  alone,  their  greatest  obstacles  will  vanish." f^* 

<<  Which  custom  has  proved  the  most  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  nobles.** 

Vcan  Swift* 

• 

'■There  is  no  means  of  escaping  the  persecution." — **  Faith  is  not  only  a 
means  of  obeying,  but  a  priacipal  act  of  obedience." Dr.  Young, 

**H%  looked  on  money  as  a  necessary  means  of  mainlaining  and  increas- 
ing power." .'.. Lbrd  Ujttettojt^s  Henry  I L 

i  "  John  was  too  much  intimidated  not  to  embrace  every  means  alTorded  for 
l^is  safety.". .^.....^,,^.^,.. , „..l,..4i,;,.,:...Gotdsmilk, 

•*  Lest  this  mea/ii  should  fail." — "  By  means  of  ship-money,  the  late  king,"  &c. 
.-r-**  The  only  means  of  securing  a  durable  peace." Hume, 

" By  this  means  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Parliament  of  Iniand," 
&c liUtckdone. 

"By  this  means  so  many  slaves  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  their  mas- 
ters."  '. Vr.IloUrLon. 

"  By  this  means  they  bear  witness  to  each  other." Uutkef 

*'  By  this  means  the  wrath  of  man  was  made  to  turn  against  itself." 

Vr.  Blair. 

'*  A  magazitfe,"wliich  has,  by  Mm  mcaaf,  contained.  Sec.*'— -"Birc's  in  gene* 

ral, procure  their  food  hymeuns  of  their  AcoA." LV.  laky. 
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indeed,  in  so  general  and  approved  use,  tbat  it  would 
appear  awkward,  if  not  aflectedi  to  apply  the  old  singu« 
lar  form,  and  say,  *'  By  this  mean ;  by  that  meitn;  it  was 
by  a  mean;'*^  although  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  the  language.  *^  The  word  means  (says 
Priestley)  belongs  to  the  class  of  words,  which  do  not 
change  their  termination  on  acceunt  of  number;  for  it  is 
used  alike  in  both  numbers.'^ 

The  word  amends  is  used  in  this  manner,^in  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  '*  Though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  gained 
the  approbation  of  his  country ;  and  with  this  amends  he 
was  content/'  '^  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends 
for  the  sacrifices  of  intetest."  "  In  ifetum,  he  receired 
the  thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate:  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours.** 
"  We  have  described  the  rewards  of  vice:  the  good  man's 
amends  are  of  ^  different  nature/* 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  word  amends  (like 
the  word  means)  had  formerly  its  correspondent  form  in 
the  singular  number,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  French 
Amende^  though  now  it  is  exclusively  established  in  the 
plural  form.  If,  therefore,  it  be  alleged  that  mean  should 
be  applied  in  the  singular,  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
French  moyen^  the  same  kind  of  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  singular  amende;  and  the  general 
analogy  of  the  language  may  also  be  pleaded  in  support 
of  it. 

Campbell,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,**  has  the 
following  remark  on  the  subject  before  us  :  "  No  persons 
of  taste  will,  I  presume,  venture  so  far  to  violate  the  pre- 
sent  usage,  and  consequently  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  as  to  say,  '  By  this  mean^  by  that 


mean.^  " 


Lowth  and  Johnson  seem  to  be  against  the  use  of  means 
in  the  singular  number.     They  do  not,  however,  speak 
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decisively  on  the  point ;  but  rather  dubiously,  and  as  if 
they  knew  that  th^y  were  questioning  eminent  authorities, 
as  well  as  general  practice.  That  they  were  not  decidedly 
against  the  application  of  this  word  to  the  singular  num« 
her,  appears  from  their  own  language:  ^^  Whole  sentences, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  may  become  members  of 
other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional  connexion.^'* — 
Dr.  Lowth's  Introduction  to  English  Grammmr. 

^'  There  is  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which 
any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  something  already 
known."  **  Neither  grace  of  person  nor  vigour  of  under- 
standing, is  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  means  of 
happiness/' — Dr.  Johnson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  present  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures makes  no  use,  as  far  as  the  Compiler  can  discover,  of 
the  word  mean ;  though  there  are  several  instances  to  be 
found  in  it  of  the  use  of  means^  in  the  sense  and  con- 
nexion contended  for.  ^^  By  this  means  thou  shalt  have 
no  portion  on  this  side  the  river."  Ezra  iv.  16.  **  That 
by  means  of  deaihj*^  &c.  Heb.  ix.  15.  It  will  scarcely  be 
pretended,  that  the  translators  of  the  sacred  volumes  did 
not  accurately  understand  tlie  English  language ;  or  that 
they  would  have  admitted  one  form  of  this  word,  and  re- 
jected the  other,  had  not  their  determination  been  con- 
formable to  the  best  usage.  An  attempt  therefore  to 
recover  an  old  word,  so  long  since  disused  by  the  most 
correct  writers,  seems  not  likely  to  be  successful ;  espe- 
cially as  the  rejection  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  incon- 
venience. 

The  practice  of  the  best  and  most  correct  writers,  or  a 
great  majority  of  them,  corroborated  by  general  usage, 
forms,  during  its  continuance,  the  standard  of  language  ; 
especially,  if,  in  particular  instances,  this  practice  conti- 
nue, after  objection  and  due  consideration*  Every  con- 
nexion and  application  of  words  and  phrases,  thus  sup- 
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ported^  must  therefore  be  proper,  and  entitled  to  respect, 
if  not  exceptionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

r 

*<  Sermo  constat  ratiooe,  retustate,  anctoritate,  consuetudine. 

I 

'"  Consuetudo  verb  certissima  loquendi  magistra.''  QuiNCTiLTAif» 


-**  Si  rolet  usus 


<«  Quern  penes  arbitribm  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi."      Uoiaci. 

On  this  principle,  many  forms  of  expression,  not  less 
deviating  from  the  general  analogy  of  the  language^  than 
those  before  mentioned,  are  to  be  considered  as  strictly 
proper  and  justifiable.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  : 
*«  None  of  them  are  varied  to  express  the  gender;"  and 
^  yet  none  originally  signified  no  one,  **  He  himself  shall 
do  the  work :"  here,  what  was  at  first  appropriated  to  the 
objective,  is  now  properly  used  as  the  nominative  case. 
f<  Fou  have  behaved  yourselves  well :"  in  this  example, 
the  word  you  is  put  in  the  nominative  case  plural,  with 
strict  propriety;  though  formerly  it  was  confined  to  the 
objective  case,  and  i/e  exclusively  used  for  the  nomi- 
native. 

With  respect  to  anomalies  and  variations  of  language, 
thus  established,  it  is  the  grammarian's  business  to  submit, 
not  to  remonstrate.  In  pertinaciously  opposing  the  deci- 
sion of  proper  authority,  and  contending  for  obsolete 
modes  of  expression,  he  may,  indeed,  display  learning 
and  critical  sagacity ;  and,  in  some  degree,  obscure  points 
that  are  sufficiently  clear  and  decided:  but  he  cannot 
reasonably  hope,  either  to  succeed  iu  his  aims,  or  to  assist 
the  learner,  in  discovering  and  respecting  the  true  stan- 
dard and  principles  of  language. 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly 
within  the  grammarian^s  province.     Here,   be  may  reason 
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and  remoDstrate  on  tbe  ground  of' derivatioii,* analogy, 
and  propriety ;  and  his  reasonings  may  refine  and  imw 
prove  the  language :  but.  w'ben  authority  speaks  out  and 
decides  the  point,  it  were  perpetually  to  unsettle  the  lan- 
guage, to  admit  of  cavil  and  debate.  Anomah'es  then, 
under  the  limitatioo  mentioned,  become  the  Uw,  as 
clearly  as  the  plainest  analogies. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, the  use  of  the  word  mcan^  in  the  old  form,  has  a 
very  uncouth  appearance:  '^  By  the  mean  of  adversity^ 
we  are  often  instructed."  '^  He  preserved  his  health,  by 
mean  of  exercise.*'  ^^  Frugality  is  one  mean  of  acquiring, 
a  competency."  They  should  be,  **  By  means  of  adver-^ 
sity,"  &c.  **  By  means  of  exercise,"  &c.  "  Frugadity 
is  one  means ;^*  kc. 

Good  writers  do  indeed  make  use  of  the  substantivei 
mean  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  that  number  only,  .to? 
signify  .mediocrity,  middle  rate,  &o.,:  as,  ^^T4lia  is  a 
mean  between  the  two  extremes."  ..But  in  the  setiscof 
instrumentality,  it  has  been  long  di^i^ed^ by  the  best  au- 
thors, and  by  almost  every  writer* 

This  means  and  that  means  should  be  used  only  when 
they  refer  to  what  is  singular;  these  means  and  those meansp 
when  they  respect  plurals :  as,  *'  He  lived  temperately, 
and  by  this  means  preserved  his  health;"  ^'  The  scholars 
wece  attentive,  industrious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors ; 
and  by  these  means  acquired  knowledge." 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  article,  that  tbe  young  tta. 
dent  may  be  led  to  reflect  on  a  point  so  important,  as* 
that  of  ascertaining  the  standard  of  propriety  in  tbe  use 
of  language. 

2.  When  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sen-* 
tence,  and  there  is  .occasion  to  mention  tliem  again  fdr 
the  sake  of  distinction,. /Aol  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
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formeri  and  (his  in  reference  to  the  latter:  at,  **  Self-love, 
which  is  the  apring  of  action  in  the  soul,  is  ruled  by  rem* 
son:  but  for  tkai^  man  would  be  inactive;  and  but  for 
thiSf  he  would  be  active  to  no  end." 

3.  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  each,  eoefy, 
either f  agree  with  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the 
singular  number  only:  as,  *^  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jeho- 
aaphat,  the  king  of  Judab,  sat  aiM  on  his  throne ;"  ^'  Every 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  :**  unless  the  plural  noun  convey 
a  collective  idea:  as,  ** Every  six  months;"  "Every  hun- 
dred year8."-^The  following  phrases  are  exceptionable : 
"  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves:^*  It 
ought  to  be  *^  himself  ^^  "  It  is  roqilisite  that  the  lan- 
guage should  be  both  perspicuous  and  correct :  in  pro- 
portion as  either  of  these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the 
language  is  imperfect:"  it  should  be,  **  is  wanting.** 
"  'Tis  observable,  that  eoerjf  one  of  the  letters  bear  date 
after  his  banishment,  and  contain  a  complete  narrative 
of  all  his  story  afterwards;"  it  ought  to  be,  **  hears 
date,"  and  "  thof  contain.^* 

Either  is  often  used  improperly,  instead  of  ^ach:  as, 
"  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehosaphat  the  king  of  Judah, 
sat  either  of  them  on  his  throne ;"  "  Nadab  and  Abihu^ 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his  censer."  £ach 
signifies  both  of  them  taken  distinctly  or  separately ;  either 
properly  signifies  only  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  taken 
disjunctively. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  some  examples  will  appear, 
of  erroneous  translations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
respect  to  grammatical  construction :  but  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  these  verbal  mistakes, 
the  Bible,  for  the  size  of  it,  is  the  most  accurate  gramma- 
tical composition  that  we  liave  in  the  English  language. 
The  authority  of  several  eminent  grammarians  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion ;  but  it  may  be  suffi* 
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cient  to  mention  only  that  of  Dr.  Lowtb,  who  says,  ^'  The 
present  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  the  best  standard  of  th^ 
English  language*" 

IL  AiXJKOtlVEl 

4.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  improperly  applied  as  ad«» 
verbs:  as,  ^'  InditTerent  honest;  excellent  well;  miserable 
poor;^'  instead  of  ^'  Indifferently  honest;  excellently 
well ;  miserably  poor/'  *^  He  behaved  himself  conform- 
able  to  that  great  example;"  **  corifbrmabb/J**  "  Endea-^ 
voar  to  hve  hereafter  suitable  to  persons  in  your  station  ;^* 
f*  suitably^  '*  I  can  never  think  so  very  mean  of  him ;" 
**  fneanli/.^^  **  He  describes  this  river  agreeable  to  the 
common  reading:"  ^^  agreeably. ^^  **  Agreeable  to  my 
promise^  I  now  wrile  j"  "  Agreeably ^  "  Thy  exceeding 
great  reward :"  When  united  to  an  adjective,  or  adverb 
not  ending  in  (y,  the  word  exceeding  has  ly  added  to  it : 
asi  **  exceedingly  dreadful,  exceedingly  great;"  ^*  ex- 
ceedingly well,  exceedingly  more  active:"  but  when  it 
is  joined  to  an  adverb  or  adjective,  having  that  termina- 
tion, the  ly  is  omitted :  as,  '^  Some  men  think  exceeding 
clearly,  and  reason  exceeding  forcibly:*^  '^  She  ap- 
peared, on  this  occasion,  exceeding  lovely."  *^  He  acted 
in  this  business  bolder  than  was  expected ;"  '^  They  be- 
haved the  noblest^  because  they  were  disinterested." 
They  should  have  been,  "  inorc  boldly;  most  noblyj*^ — The 
adjective  pronoun  such  is  often  misapplied;  as,  *^  He  was 
such  an  extravagant  young  man,  that  he  spent  bis  whole 
patrimony  in  a  few  years:"  it  should  be,  **  so  extravagant 
a  young  many '  "  I  never  before  saw  such  large  trees:" 
**  saw  trees  so  large^  When  we  r^fer  to  the  species  or 
nature  of  a  thing,  the  word  such  is  properly  applied :  as, 
*^  Such  a  temper  is  seldom  found :"  but  when  degree  ia 
signified  ;  we  use  the  Word  so:  as,  <<  So  bad  a  temper  ii  ^ 
aeldom  found." 
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Adverbs  are  likewise  improperly  used  as  adjectiTes:  as, 
^'  The  tutor  addressed  him  id  terms  rather  warm,  but 
suitably  to  his  offence;"  "  suitable,^*  "  They  were  seen 
wandering  about  solitarily  and  distressed  ;'*  "  solitary ^^* 
**  He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  religion ;"  "  agreeable.''^  "  The  study  of  syntax  should 
be  previously  to  that  of  punctuation ;"  "  previous*.^* 

5.  Double  comparatives  aud  superlatives  should  be 
avoided:  such  as,  "  A  worser  conduct;"  •*  On  lesser 
hopes  ;*'  "  A  more  serener  temper ;"  "  The  most  straitest 
sect;"  **  A  'more  superior  work."  They  should  be, 
*'  worse  conduct;'*  "  less  hopes;"  "  a  more  serene  tem- 
per;" "  the  straitest  sect;"  "  a  superior  work." 

6.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  sig- 
nification, do  not  properly  admit  of  the  superlative  or 
comparative  form  superadded :  such  as,  ^'  Chief,  extreme, 
perfect,  right,  universal,  supreme,"  &c. ;  which  are  some- 
times improperly  written,  **  Chiefest,  extremest,  per- 
fectest,  rightest,  most  universal,  most  supreme,"  &c.  The 
following  expressions  are  therefore  improper.  **  He 
sometimes  claims  admission  to  the  chiefest  offices."  **  The 
quarrel  became  so  universal  and  national ;"  **  A  method 
of  attaining  the  rightest  and  greatest  happiness."  The 
phrases,  so  perfect,  so  right,  so  extreme,  so  universal, 
&c.  are  incorrect ;  because  they  imply  that  one  thing  is 
less  perfect,  less  extreme,  &c.  than  another,  which  is  not 
possible. 

'7.  Inaccuracies  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which 
the  degrees  of  comparison  are   applied  and   construed. 


*  For  the  rule  to  iletenninc,  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  to  be 
used,  see  Volume  II.  Tbe  Note  at  the  end  of  the  promiscuous  Exercises 
•n  Syntax. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  wrong  construction  in  this 
respect:  **  This  noble  nation  hath,  of  all  others^  admitted 
fewer  corruptions."  The  word  /ewer  is  here  construed 
precisely  as  if  it  were  the  superlative.  It  ishould  be, 
**  This  noble  nation  hath  admitted  fewer  corruptions  than 
any  other."  We  commonly  say,  "  This  is  the  weaker 
of  the  two;'*  or,  **  The  weakest  of  the  two:"  but  the 
former  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression,  because  there 
are  only  two  things  compared.  '^  The  vice  of  coretous- 
ness  is  what  enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other.^' 
^*  He  celebrates  the  church  of  England  as  the  most  ppr^ 
feet  of  all  others."  Both  these  modes  of  expression  are 
faulty:  we  should  not  say,  "  The  best  of  any  man,"  or, 
•*  The  best  of  any  other  man,"  for  "  the  best  of  men.** 
The  sentences  may  be  corrected  by  substituting  the  com« 
parative  in  the  room  of  the  superlatire.  <<  The  vice,  &c« 
18  what  enters  deeper  into  the  soul  than  any  other/' 
**  He  celebrates,  &c.  as  more  perfect,  or  less  imperfect, 
than  any  other.*'  It  is  also  possible  to  retain  the  super-* 
lative,  and  render  the  expression  grammatical.  ^^  Covets 
ousness,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  the  soul.** 
''  He  celebrates,  &c.  as  the  most  p^fect  of  all  churches.*' 
These  sentences  contain  other  errors,  against  which  it  is 
proper  to  caution  the  learner.  The  words  deeper  and 
deepest^  being  intended  for  adverbs,  should  have  been 
more  deeply,  most  deeply.  The  phrases  more  perfect,  and 
most  perfect,  are  improper;  because  perfection  admits  of 
no  degrees  of  comparison.  We  may  say  nearer  or  nearest 
to  perfection,  or  more  cr  less  imperfect* 

8.  In  some  Cases,  adjectives  should  not  be  separated 
from  their  substantives,  even  by  words  which  modify  their 
meaning,  and  make  but  one  sense  with  them :  as,  '^  A 
lar^e  enough  number  surely. '^  It  should  be,  *VA  num^ 
ber  large  enough.*'  "  The  lower  sort  of  people  are  good 
enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them." 
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The  adjective  is  usually  placed  before  its  substantive : 
aS)  "  A  generous  man ;"  **  How  amiable  sl  woman !"  The 
.instances  in  which  it  comes  after  the  substantive,  are  the 
,  following: 

1st,  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective;  and 
when  it  gives  a  better  sound,  especially  in  poetry :  as, 
**  A  man  generous  to  his  enemies  ;*'  *'  Feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me;**  "  A  tree  three  feet  thicks  "  A  body 
.of  troops  fifty  thousand  strong  i^^  '^The  torrent  tumbling 
through  rocks  abrupf.^* 

2d,  When  the  adjective  is  emphatical:  as,  *'  Alexander 
the  Great;''  "  Lewis  the  Bold;''  "  Goodness  infinite;'' 
**  Wisdom  unsearchable.^ 

3d,  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  one  substantive: 
.as,  '^  A  man  just,  wise,  and  charitable;**  ^'  A  woman 
modest,  sensible,  and  virtuous.'* 

4th,  When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb:  as, 
**  A  boy  regularly  studious;*'  "  A  girl  unaffectedly  mo^ 
dest.'* 

5th,  Wh.en  the  verb  to  be^  in  any  of  its  variations,  comes 
between  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  may 
frequently  either  precede  or  follow  it :  as,  "  The  man  is 
happy;"  or,  *^  happy  is  the  man  who  makes  virtue  bis 
choice:*'  "The  interview  was  delightful;"  or,  ^^ delightful 
was  the  interview." 

6th f  When  the  adjective  expresses  some  circumstance 
of  a  substantive  placed  after  aa  active  verb :  as,  "  Vanity 
often  renders  its  possessor  despicable^  In  an  exclamatory 
sentence,  the  adjective  generally  precedes  the  substantive; 
as,  "  How  despicable  does  vanity  often  render  its  pos- 
sessor !*' 

There  is  sometimes  great  beauty,  as  well  as  force,  in 
placing  the  adjective  before  the  verb,  and  the  substantive 
immediately  after  it :  as,  ^^  Great  is  .the  Lord !  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints!** 
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Sometimes  the  word  aU  is  emphatically  put  after  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  comprehended  under  it.  **  Ambition, 
interest,  honour,  all  concurred."  Sometimes  a  substan- 
tive, which  likewise  comprehends  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars, is  used  in  conjunction  with  this  adjective:  as, 
*'  Royalists,  republicans,  churchmen,  securies,  courtiers, 
patriots,  all  parties,  concurred  in  the  illusion." 

An  adjective  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  will  some* 
times  properly  associate  with  a  singular  noun:  as,  **  Our 
desire,  your  intention,  their  resignation."  This  association 
applies  rather  to  things  of  an  intellectual  nature,  than  to 
those  which  are  corporeal.  It  forms  an  excepiioa  to  the 
gener]|l  rule. 

A  substantive  with  its  adjective  is  reckoned  as  one  com- 
pounded word;  whence  they  often  take  another  adjective, 
and  sometimes  a  third,  and  so  on:  as,  **  An  old  man ;  a 
good  old  man;  a  very  learned,  judicious,  good  old  man." 

Though  the  adjective  always  relates  to  a  substantive, 
it  is,  in  many  instances,  put  as  if  it  were  absolute; 
especially  where  the  noun  has  been  mentioned  before,  or 
is  easily  understood,  though  not  expressed  :  as,  ^*  I  ofteq 
survey  the  green  fields,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  grtem** 
*^  The  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  honoured,  famed,  and 
great,"  that  is,  "persons;"  "The  twtlve,"  that  is, 
"  apostles;"  **  Have  compassion  on  the  poor;  be  feet  to 
the  Lmie,  and  eyes  to  the  blind.^* 

Substantives  are  often  used  as  adjectives.  In  this  case, 
the  word  ^o  psed  is  sometimes  unconnected  with  the 
substantive  to  which  it  relates;  sometimes  connected  with 
it  by  a  hyphen ;  and  sometimes  joined  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  the  two  words  coalesce.  The  total  separation  is 
proper,  when  either  of  the  two  words  is  long,  or  when 
they  cannot  be  fluently  pronounced  as  one  word :  as,  an 
adjective  pronoun,  a  silver  watch,  a  stone  cisteru :  the 
hyphen  is  used,  when  both  the  words  are  short,  and  are 
re«idily  pronounced  as  a  single  wordv  «a  c^-mvwc.^  ^<c^\'Gi«' 
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mill,  fruit-tree:  the  words  coalesce,  when  tbey  are  readily 
pronounced  together;  have  a  long  established  association; 
and  are  in  frequent  use:  as,  honeycomb,  gingerbread, 
inkhorn,  Yorkshire. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  becomes  a  substantive,  and  bas 
another  adjective  joined  to  it :  as,  *^.  The  chief  good  ^** 
^^  The  vast  immense  of  space/* 

Some  adjectives  of  number  are  more  easily  converted 
into  substantives,  than  others.  Thus  we  more  readily 
say,  ^^  A  million  of  men,"  than  ^^  a  thousand  of 'men.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly  be  allowable  to  say, 
^^  A  million  ipen,''  whereas,  *^  a  thousand  men"  is  quite 
familar.  Yet  in  the  plural  number,  a  different  construe* 
tion  seems  to  be  required.  We  say,  **  some  hundreds," 
or  '^  thousands,"  as  well  as  *'  millions  of  men."  Perhaps, 
on  this  account,  the  words  million,  hundreds,  and  thousandSj 
will  be  said  to  be  substantives. 

When  an  adjective  has  a  preposition  before  it,  the  sub* 
stantive  being  understood,  it  takes  the  nature  of  an 
adverb,  and  is  considered  as  an  adverb:  as,  **  In  general, 
in  particular,  in  haste,''  &c. ;  that  is,  "  Generally,  par- 
iicularly,  hastily." 

Enow  was  formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  enough:  but  it 
is  now  obsolete. 


Rule  IX. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the 
singular  number  only,  individually  or  collectively : 

as,  **  A  christian,  an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand." 

* 

The  definite  article  the  may  agree  with  nouns 
in  the  singular  and  plural  number:  as,  *^  The 
garden,  the  houses,  the  stars." 

The  articles  are  often  properly- omitted :  when 
tj^ey  should  be  justly  a^ip\\ed^  ?i,eeotdiu^  to 
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their  distinct  nature :    as,  *'  Gold  is  corrupting ; 
the  sea  is  green;  a  lion  is  bold." 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  or 
limit  the  thing  spoken  of.  A  determines  it  to  be  one 
single  thing  of  the  kind,  leaving  it  still  uncertain  which: 
the  determines  which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which  they  are. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
different  uses  of  a  and  the^  and  of  the  force  of  the  sub- 
stantive without  any  article.  *'  Man  was  made  for 
society,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good  will  to  all  men: 
but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more  particular  kind- 
ness for  the  meny  with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent 
intercourse;  and  enter  into  a  still  closer  union  with  the 
vian  whose  temper  and  disposition  suit  best  with  his 
own." 

There  is,  in  some  instances,  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
application  or  omission  of  the  indefinite  article.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences.  We  commonly 
say  ;  **  I  do  not  intend  to  turn  critic  on  tliis  occasion ;" 
not  "  turn  a  critic."  On  the  other  hand,  we  properly  add 
the  article  in  this  phrase;  ''  I  do  not  intend  to  become  a 
critic  in  this  business;"  not,  "  to  become  critic."  It  is 
correct  to  say,  witli  the  article ;  "  He  is  in  a  great  hurry  ;** 
but  not,  "  ill  great  hurry."  And  yet,  in  this  expression, 
"  He  is  in  great  haste,"  the  article  should  be  omitted:  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  **  He  is  in  a  great  baste."  A 
nice  discernment,  and  accurate  attention  to  the  best  usage, 
are  necessary  to  direct  us,  on  these  occasions. 

As  the  articles  are  sometimes  misapplied,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  exhibit  a  few  instances :  ^^  And  I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  the  death."  The  apostle  does  not  mean  any 
particular  sort  of  death,  but  death  in  general:  the  definite 
article  therefore  is  improperly  used :  it  ought  to  be  ^'  unto 
death,"  without  any  article. 


\ 
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<<  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guidq 
you  into  all  truth  ;**  that  is,  according  to  this  translation, 
**  into  all  truth  whatsoever,  into  truth  of  all  kinds;"  very 
diSerentfrom  thq  meaning  pf  the  evangelist,  and  fron^  the 
original,  f*  into  all  the  truth;''  that  is,  *^  into  all  evanger 
lical  truth,  all  truth  necessary  for  you  to  know." 

"  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?"  it  ought  to 
be  '^  the  wheel,"  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  torturing  criminals,  ^*  The  Almighty  hath 
given  reason  to  a  man  to  be  a  light  unto  him :"  it  should 
jrather  be,  ^*  to  TWtfw,"  in  general.  **  This  day  is  salvation 
come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  the  son  of 
Abraham;"  it  opght  to  b^,  "  iti  son  of  Abraham." 

These  remarks  may  serye  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  article,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Englibh  language  in  this  respect;  which,  by  means  of  it^ 
tvro  articles,  does  most  precisely  detern^ine  the  e:^teut  of 
^igpificaiiop  pf  pomn^pn  naip^, 

1.  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  soii;etimes  made' by 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say ;  "  He  be- 
haved with  a  little  reverence;"  my  meaning  is  positive. 
If  I  say,  "  He  behaved  with  little  reverence ;"  my  ipean- 
ing  W  negative.  And  these  two  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  or  to  be  used  in  the  same  cases.  By  the  former, 
I  rather  praise  a  person;  by  the  latter,  I  dispraise  hinv 
For  the  sat^e  of  thjs  distinction,  which  is  a  very  useful  one, 
we  m^y  better  bear  the  seeming  in^propricty  of  the  article 
a  before  noiins  pf  number.  When  I  say,  **  There  were 
fevv  men  with  him;"  I  speak  diminutively,  and  mean  to 
represent  them  as  ipconsidenible :  whereas,  when  I  say ; 
*^  There  were  a  few  men  with  him  j"  I  evidently  intend 
to  make  the  mo$t  pf  t^em, 

2.  In  general,  it  may  be  sufficient  tp  prefix  the  article  to 
^be  former  o^  two  words  in  the  same  construction ;  though 
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the  French  never  fail  to  repeat  it  in  this  case.  *^  There 
were  many  boartp  both  of  the  oight  and  day,  which  he 
coulJ  s|)end,  without  suspicion^  in  solitary  thought.'*  It 
might  have  been  "  of  ihe  night  and  of  the  day."  And,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  often  repeat  the  article  in  a  series 
of  epithets.  *^  He  honied  that  this  title  would  secure  him 
an  ample  and  an  independent  authority." 

3.  In  common  conversation,  and  in  familiar  style,  we 
frequently  omit  the  articles,  w!uch  might  be  inserted  with 
propriety  in  writing,  especially  in  a  grave  st^le.  **  At 
worst,  time  migiu  be  gained  bf  this  expedient.''  *'  At  ihe 
worst,"  would  ii.ive  been  better  ii*  this  place.  '^  Give  me 
here  John  Baptist's  head."  There  would  have  been  more 
dip^nity  in  ^aying,  *'  John  M^  Baptist's  head  f*  or,  "  The 
^ead  of  John  the  Baptist. '^ 


The  article  ihe  has  sometimes  a  good  cflfcct,  in  distin* 
guishing  a  person  by  an  epithet.  **  In  the  history  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  by  Father  D-n.el,  we  are  surprised  at 
not  finding  him  the  great  man."  **  1  own  I  am  often  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  treated  so  coldl}*,  a  man  bO 
much  ihe  gentleman." 

This  article  is  often  elegantly  put,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French,  for  the  pronoun  pusscssive:  as,  *^  He  looks 
him  full  in  ihe  face;"  that  is,  "  in  his  face."  "  In  his 
presence  they  were  to  strike  ihe  forehead  on  the  ground ;" 
thi^t  is,  **  their  foreheads.'^ 

\Ve  sometimes,  according  to  the  French  manner,  repeat 
the  same  article,  M'hen  the  adjective,  on  account  of  any 
clause  depending  upon  it,  is  put  after  the  suhstan«ive. 
*'  Of  ail  the  considerable  povemments  amonj;  tlv.  A!|;>, 
a  comnionweakh  is  a  constitution  the  most  iuiapicd  of  anv 
to  the  poverty  of  tho^e  couniries."  •*  With  such  a  spe- 
cious title  as  that  of  blood,  which  with  the  multitude  U 
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always  a  ctaim,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  easily  compre* 
hended."    *^  Tbey  are  not  the  men  in  the  nation  the  most 
"  difficult  to  be  replaced," 

The  definite  article  is  likewise  used  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  things,  which  are  individually  different,  but  have 
one  generic  name,  and  things  which  are,  in  truth,  one 
and  the  same,^  but  are  characterized  by  several  qualities. 
If  we  say,  '*  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers  con- 
curred in  this  measure,"  the  expression  is  ambiguous,  as 
iar  as  language  can  render  it  such.     The  reader's  know- 
ledge,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  may  prevent  his  mis- 
taking it;  but,  if  such  modes  of  expression  be  admitted, 
where  the  sense  is  clear,  they  may  inadvertently  be  imi- 
tated, in  cases  where  the  meaning  would  be  obscure,  if 
not  entirely  misunderstood.     The  error  might  have  beeo 
avoided,  either  by  repeating  the  substantive,  or  by  sub- 
joining the  substantive  to  the  first  adjective,  and  prefixing 
the  article  to  both  adjectives ;  or  by  placing  the  substan-* 
tive  after  both  adjectives,  the  article  being  prefixed  in  the 
same  manner:  as,  ^^  The  ecclesiastical  powers,   and  the 
secular  powers;"  or  better,  "  The  ecclesiastical  powers, 
and  the  secular;"  or,  ^^The  ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular 
powers."    The  repetition  of  the  article  shows,  that  the 
second  adjective  is  not  an  additional  epithet  to  the  same 
subject,  but  belongs  to  a  subject  totally  different,  though 
expressed  by  the  same  generic  name.     ^*  The  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,"  is  a  phraseology  objectionable  on 
the  same  principle,  though  now  so  long  sanctioned  by 
usage,  that  we  scarcely  dare  question  its  propriety.     The 
subjects  are  different,  though  they  have  but  one  generic 
name.     The  phrase  should,  therefore,  have  been,  "  The 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  lords." — On  the  contrary,  when 
two  or  more  adjectives  belong,  as  epithets,  to  one  and  the 
same  thing,  the  other  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred :  as, 
^*  Tlie  high  and  oiighty  states."    Here  both  epithets  be- 
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long  to  one  subject.     "  The  States  high  and  mighty,'* 
would  convey  the  same  idea. 

The  indefinite  article  has,  sometimes,  the  meaning  ojf 
every  or  each:  as,  "  They  cost  five  shillings  a  dozen  j'* 
that  is,  "  every  dozen." 

<*  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  yeac".» GMtmid* 

that  is,  "  every  year." 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  which 
deserves  attention,  as  ambiguity  may,  by  this  means,  be, 
in  some  cases,  avoided.    Thus,  if  we  say,  "  He  is  a  better 
soldier  than  scholar,"    the  article  is  suppressed   before 
the  second  term,  and  the  expression  is  equivalent  to, 
**  He  is  more  warlike  than  learned ;"  or,  **  He  possessed 
the  qualities,  which  form  the  soldier,  in  a  greater  degred 
than  those,    which  constitute  the  scholar."     If  we  say, 
^^  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than  a  scholar,"  the 
article  is  prefixed  to  the  second  term,  and  the  meaning  is, 
'<  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than  a  scholar  would 
make  ;"  that  is,  ^^  He  has  more  of  the  constituent  qualities 
of  a  soldier,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  literary  man.** 
These    two    phraseologies    are    frequently   Gonfounded| 
which  seldom  fails  to  produce  uncertainty  of  meaniag. 
In  the  former  case,  the  subject,  as  possessing  different 
qualities  in  various  degrees,  is  compared  with  itself;  ifi 
the  latter^  it  is  compared  with  something  else. 


Rule  X. 

One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  ^ 
different  thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  caset 
as,  "  My  father's  houses"  "  Ma^'^  happiness  i^ 
«<  Virtue's  reward." 
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When  the  annexed  substjintive  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  the  first,  there  is  no  variation  of  case :  a«,  "  George, 
•  king  of  Great  Britain,  clf»ctor  of  Hanover,"  &c,  ;  "  Pora- 
pey  contended  with  Caesar,  the  greatest  general  of  bis 
time ;"  **  Religion,  the  support  of  adversity,  adorns  pros* 
perity."  Nout^s  thus  circumstanced  are  .said  to  be  in 
apposilh.n  to  each  other.  The  interposition  of  a  relative 
and  verb  will  sometimes  break  the  construction:  as, 
•*  Pompey  contended  with  Cirsar,  who  av*  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time."  Here  the  word  general  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  governed  by  note  4,  under  rule  xi.— 
Both  the  parts  of  this  rule  are  exemplified  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  Maria  rejected  Valerius,  the  vian  whom  she 
had  rejected  before  ;"  "  Maria  rejected  Valerius,  who  was 
he  that  she  had  rejccte  I  before."  ^ 

Nouns  are  not  unfrequenily  set  in  apposition  to  sen- 
tences, or  clauses  of  sentences :  as,  "  If  a  man  had  ft 
positive  idea  of  .infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he 
could  add  two  infinites  together ;  nay,  make  one  infinite 
infinitely  bigger  than  another  ;  absurdities  too  gross  to  be 
confuted."  Here  the  absurdilits  are  the  whole  preceding 
propositions.  *'  You  arc  too  humane  and  considerate; 
things  which  few  people  can  be  charged  with."  Here 
things  are  in  apposition  to  humane  and  considerate.-^ 
This  construction  is  not  to  be  recommended,  when  the 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  long,  or  numerous.  The  first 
of  the  preceding  examples,  is,  tl»erofore,  improvable.  It 
would  have  'jeen  bener,  if  a  fresh  sentence  had  been 
introduced,  thus :    **  1  hcse  are  absurdities,"  kc. 

The  preposition  o/" joined  to  a  substantive,  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  case :  as,  *^  A  christian's 
hope,"  "  The  hope  of  a  christian."  But  it  is  only  so, 
when  the  expression  can  be  converted  into  the  regular 
form  of  the  possessive  case.  We  can  say,  **  The  reward 
of  virtue,"  and  ^*  Virtue's' reward :"  but  though  it  is 
proper  to  say,  **  A  crown  of  gold,"  we  cannot  convert 
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the  expressioD  into  the  possessive  case^  and  say,  '^  Gold's 


crown." 


Substantives  govern  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  in  the 
possessife  case:  as,  "  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  j'* 
"  Goodness  brings  its  reward  ;'*  **  That  desk  is  mineJ^* 

The  genitive  Us  is  often  improperly  used  for  Uis  or  ii 
is:  as,  "  Its  my  book;"  instead  of,  "  It  is  my  book." 

The  pronoun  his,  when  detached  from  the  noun  to  which 
it  relates,  is  to  be  considered,  pot  as  a  possessive  pronoun, 
but  as  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun;  as, 
«*  This  composition  is  Aw."  "Whose  book  is  that?" 
**  ffis.^^  If  we  use  the  noun  itself,  we  should  say, 
**  This  composition  is  John's."  "  Whose  book  is  that  ?'• 
^*  Eliza's.^  The  position  will  be  still  more  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  both  the  pronouns,  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, must  have  a  similar  constraction :  **  Is  it  her  or  hu^ 
honour  that  is  tarnished  ?"  "  It  is  not  hers,  but  hts.'* 

Sometimes  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case  stands  alone,  the  latter  one  by  which  it  is  governed 
being  understood:  as,  **  I  called  at  the  bookseller's/* 
that  is,  "  at  the  bookseller's  shep.'* 

1 .  If  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  genitive  case, 
the  apostrophe  with  5  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  under- 
stood to  the  rest:  as,  *'  John  and  Eiiza's  books:'*  ^'This 
was  my  father,  mother,  and  uncle's  advice."  But  when 
any  words  intervene,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  increased 
pause,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to 
each:  as,  ^*  They  are  John's  as  well  as  Eliza's  books;** 
"  I  had  the  physician's,  the  surgeon's,  and  the  apothe- 
cary's assistance,"  It  is,  however,  better  to  say,  **  It 
was  the  advice  of  my  father,  mother,  and  uncle;"  '^I  had 
the  assistance  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the 
apothecary," 

2.  In  poetry,  the  additional  s  is  frequently  omitted,  but 
the  apostrophe  retained^  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  sul^ 
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gtantives  of  the  plural  number  ending  in  s :  as,  ^*  The 
wrath  of  Peleas*  son.''  This  seems  not  so  allowable  in 
prose;  which  the  following  erroneous  examples  will  de- 
monstrate :  "  Moses'  minister ;"  "  Phinehas'  wife  ?" 
*^  Festus  came  into  Felix'  room."  **  These  answers  were 
made  to  the  witness^  questions."  But  in  cases  which 
would  give  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  or  increase  the 
difficulty  of  pronunciation,  the  omission  takes  plaee  even 
in  prose:  as,  "  For  righteousness'  sake;"  "  For  conscience* 
lake." 

3.  Little  explanatory  circumstances  are  particularly 
awkward  between  a  genitive  case,  and  the  word  which 
usually  follows  it:  as,  ''  She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's, 
as  she  called  him,  excellent  understanding."  It  ought  to 
be,  <^  the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she 
called  him." — ^The  word  in  the  genitive  case  is  frequently 
placed  improperly  :  as,  **  This  fact  appears  from  Dr.  Pear- 
son of  Birmingham's  experiments."  It  should  be,  **  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearson  of  Birmingham.'* 

4.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signifying  a  name 
and  an  office,  or  of  any  expressions  by  which  one  part  is 
descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the  other,  it  may  occasion 
some  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case 
should  be  annexed ;  or  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to 
them  both.  Thus,  some  would  say ;  "  I  left  the  parcel  at 
Smith's  the  bookseller ;"  others,  "  at  Smith  the  booksel- 
ler's ;"  and  perhaps  others,  "  at  Smith's  the  bookseller's." 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  most  agreeable  to  the  English 
idiom ;  and  if  the  addition  consists  of  two  or  more  words, 
the  case  seems  to  be  less  dubious:  as,  '^  I  left  the  parcel  at 
Siiiith's,  the  bookseller  and  stationer."  The  point  will  be 
still  clearer,  if  we  supply  the  ellipsis  in  these  sentences, 
and  give  the  equivalent  phrases,  at  large  :  thus ;  ^^  I  left 
the  parcel  ^  the  house  of  Smith  the  bookseller ;"    *^  I  left 
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It  at  Smith  the  house  of  the  hookseller.'*  "  I  left  it  at  the 
houscof  Smith  the  house  of  the  bookseller.**  By  this  process, 
it  is  evidenf,  that  only  the  first  mode  of  expression  is  cor-> 
rect  and  proper.  But  as  this  subject  requires  a  little  fur- 
ther explanation,  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  learners,  we 
shall  add  a  few  observations  tending  to  unfold  its  prin- 
ciples. 

A  phrase  in  which  the  words  are  so  connected  and  de- 
pendent, as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion, 
necessarily  requires  the  genitive  sign  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  phrase :  as,  "  Whose  prerogative  is  it  ?  It  is  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's ;"  "  That  is  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal;**  "  The  bishop  of  LandafTs  excellent  book;** 
"  The  Lord  mayor  of  London's  authority;'*  "  The  cap- 
tain of  the  guard's  house.** 

When  words  in  Opposition  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  it  seems  also  most  agreeable  to  our  idiom,  to 
give  the  sign  of  the  genitive  a  similar  situation  ;  especially 
if  the  noun  which  governs  the  genitive  be  expressed  :  as, 
•*  The  emperor  Leopold's;"  "  Dionysius  the  tyrant's  ;*• 
**  For  David  my  servanfs  sake  ;**  **  Give  me  John  the 
BaptisCs  head  ;**  "  Paul  the  apostle^s  advice.'*  But  when 
a  pause  is  proper,  and  the  governing  noun  not  expressed; 
and  when  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  extended;  it 
appears  to  be  requisite  that  the  sign  should  be  applied  to 
thefirst  genitive,  and  understood  to  the  other  :  as,  **  I  re- 
side at  lord  Stormont's,  my  old  patron  and  benefactor  i** 
**  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate  ?  He  emulated  Caesar's,  the 
greatest  general  of  antiquity."  In  the  following  sentences, 
it  would  be  very  awkward  to  place  the  sign,  either  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  clauses,  or  at  the  end  of  the  latter  one 
alone  :  **  These  psalms  are  David's,  the  king,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  Jewish  people ;"  "  We  staid  a  month  at 
lord  Lyttelton's,  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the 
friend  of  every  virtue.**  The  sit^n  of  the  genitive  case  may 
very  properly  be  understood  at  the  end  of  these  members, 
an  ellipsis  at  the  latter  part  of  sentcuces  b^vi\^  ^  ^<cycc^c&k^'cw 
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construction  in  our  language ;  as  the  learfier  ivill  see  by 
one  or  two  examples :  **  They  wished  to  submit,  but  he 
did  not  ^''  that  is,  <<  he  did  not  wish  to  submit  ;**  '^  He  said 
it  \va5  their  concern,  but  not  his  ;*'  that  is^  ^'  not  his  Con* 


ceniJ^ 


^  If  we  annex  the  sign  of  the  genitive  to  the  end  of  the 
last  clause  only,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  resting  place  is 
\ranted,  and  that  the  connecting  circumstance  is  placed 
too  remotely y  to  be  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable:  as^ 
*' Whose  glory  did  he  emulate?"  ^<  He  emulated  Csesar^ 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity  s:^*  "These  psalms  are 
David,  the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of  the  Jewish 
feople's.^*  It  is  much  better  to  say,  "  This  is  PauTs 
advice,  the  christian  hero,  and  great  apostle  of  the  gen^ 
tiles,**  than,  "  This  is  Paul  the  christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  gentiles*  advice/'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  the  genitive  sign  to  both  or  all  of  the  nouns 
in  apposition,  would  be  generally  harsh  and  displeasing, 
and  perliaps  in  some  cases  incorrect:  as,  "  The  emperor's 
Leopold's ;"  "  King's  George's  j"  "  Charles's  the  se- 
cond's;" "The  parcel  was  left  at  Smith's,  the  book-* 
seller's  and  stationer's."  The  rules  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate,  will  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  both  these  modes  of  expression ;  and  they  appear  to  be 
simple,  perspicuous,  and  consistent  with  the  idiom  of  the 
language. 

5.  The  English  genitive  has  often  an  unpleasant  sound ) 
so  that  we  daily  make  more  use  of  the  particle  qf  to  ex- 
press the  same  relation.  There  is  something  awkward  in 
the  following  sentences,  in  which  this  method  has  not 
been  taken.  "  The  general,  in  the  army's  name,  pub- 
lished a  declaration."  "  The  commons'  vote."  "  The 
Lords'  house."  **  Unless  he  is  very  ignorant  of  the  king- 
dom's condition."  It  were  certainly  better  to  say,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  army;"  "  The  votes  of  the  commons  >" 
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**  The  bouse  of  lords;"  "  The  condition  of  the  kingdom/' 
It  is  also  rather  harsh  to  use  two  English  genitives  with 
the  same  substantive:  as,  *^  Whom  he  acquainted  with 
the  pope*s  and  the  king's  pleasure."  **  The  pleasure  of 
the  pope  and  the  king,"  would  have  been  better. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  three  substantiv<^s  dependent 
on  one  another,  and  connected  by  the  preposition  ^ap- 
plied to  each  of  them:  as,  **  The  severity  of  the  distress 
of  the  son  of  the  king,  touched  the  nation;"  but  this  mode 
of  expression  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  would  be 
better  to  say,  **  The  severe  distress  of  the  king's  son, 
touched  the  nation."  We  have  m  striking  instance  of  this 
laborious  mode  of  expression,  in  the  following  sentence: 
'^  Of  some  of  the  books  of  each  of  these  classes  ^Utera- 
ture^  a  catalogue  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  work." 

Q.  In  some  cases,  we  use  both  the  genitive  termination 
and  the  preposition  qf:  as,  **  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's."  Sometimes  indeed,  unless  we  throw  the 
sentence  into  another  form,  this  method  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  to  give  the 
idea  of  property,  strictly  so  called,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  relations  expressed  by  the  genitive  case : 
for  the  expressions,  *^  This  picture  of  my  friend,"  and 
"  This  picture  of  my  friend's,"  suggest  very  different 
ideas.  The  latter  only  is  that  of  property  in  the  strictest 
sense.  The  idea  would,  doubtless,  be  conveyed  in  a 
better  manner,  by  saying,  ^^  This  picture  belonging  to 
my  friend." 

When  this  double  genitive,  as  some  grammarians  term 
it,  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  especially 
in  a  grave  style,  it  is  generally  omitted.  Except  to  pre- 
vent ambiguity,  it  seems  to  be  allowable  only  in  cases 
which  suppose  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  of 
the  same  kind.     In  the  expressions,  ^'  A  subject  of  the 
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emperor's ;*•  "  A  sentiment  of  my  brother's;"  more  than 
one  subject^  and  one  sentiment ^  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  possessor.  But  when  this  plurality  is  neither  intima- 
ted, nor  necessarily  supposed,  the  double  genitive,  except 
as  before  mentioned,  should  not  be  used :  as,  '^  This 
house  of  the  governor  is  very  commodious  ;^  *^  The  crown 
of  the  king  was  stolen  ;'*  **  That  privilege  of  the  scholar 
was  never  abused."  (See  page  80.)  But  after  all  that 
can  be  said  for  this  double  genitive,  as  it  is  termed,  some 
grammarians  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
use  of  it  altogether,  and  to  give  the  sentiment  another 
form  of  expression. 

7.  When  an  entire  clause  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with 
a  participle  of  the  present  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or 
to  express  one  idea  or  circumsfance,  the  noun  on  which 
it  depends  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  case:  thus,  instead 
of  saying,  '^  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person  dismissing 
his  servant  so  hastily  V^  that  is,  '*  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  person  in  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily?''  we 
may  say,  and  perhaps  ought  to  say,  •*  What  is  the  rea- 
son  of  this  person's  dismissing  of  his  servant  so  hastily?'' 
Just  as  we  say,  ^^  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person's 
hasty  dismission  of  his  servant?''  So  also,  we  say,  **  I  re> 
member  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit ;"  or  more  pro- 
perly, "  I  remember  its  being  reckoned,"  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  correct  and  proper:  **  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  pupiPs  composing^  but  more  on  his  reading 
frequently."  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  **  Much 
will  depend  on  the  pupil  composing^*  &c.  We  also  pro- 
perly say ;  **  This  will  be  the  eSect  of  the  pupiCs  composing 
frequently;"  instead  of,  **  Of  the  pupil  composing  fre- 
quently." The  participle,  in  such  constructions,  does  the 
office  of  a  substantive;  and  it  should  therefore  have  a 
correspondent  regimen. 
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Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case:  as, 
•*  Truth  ennobles  her  ;'*  "  She  comforts  me  /* 
"  They  support  us  >''  "  Virtue  rewaids  her  foU 
lowers.** 

In  Elnglish,  the  nominative  case,  denoting  the  subject, 
usually  goes  before  the  verb ;  and  the  objective  case,  de^ 
noting  the  object,  follows  the  verb  active ;  and  it  is  the 
order  that  determines  the  case  in  nouns:  as,  *^  Alexander 
conquered  the  Persians.'*  But  the  pronoun  having  a  pro* 
per  form  for  each  of  thase  cases,  is  sometimes,  when  it  is 
in  the  objective  case,  placed  before  the  verb ;  and,  when 
it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  follows  the  object  and  verb : 
as,  "  JVhom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you.** 

^This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes  occasions  its 
proper  case  and  government  to  be  neglected ;  as  in  the 
following  instances :  '^  Who  should  I  esteem  more  than 
the  wise  and  good?**  **  By  the  character  ©f  those  who 
you  choose  for  your  friends,  your  own  is  likely  to  be 
formed,"  "  Those  are  the  persons  who  he  thought  true 
to  his  interests.'*  **  Who  should  I  see  the  other  day  but 
my  old  friend?**  "  Whosoever  the  court  favours.**  In 
all  these  places  it  ought  to  be  whomy  the  relative  being 
governed  in  the  objective  case  by  the  verbs  '^  esteem, 
choose,  thought,*'  &c.  **  He,  who  under  all  proper  cir- 
cumstances, has  the  boldness  to  speak  truth,  choose  for 
thy  friend  J**  It  should  be  "  Aim  who,'*  &c. 

Thou,  Lord,  their  dweUrngpy  thou  alone^ 
From  earliest  age  thy  people  own; 
Thou,  lord,  with  fullest  confidence, 
They  boast  their  refuge  and  defence. 

In  these  three  places,  thou  should  be  ihee. 
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Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and 
pronouns.  "  He  sleeps;  they  mtisey''  &c.  are  not  transi- 
tive. They  are,  therefore,  not  followed  by  an  objective 
ease,  specifying  the  object  of  an  action.  But  when  this 
case,  or  an  object  of  action,  comes  after  such  verbs, 
though  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  being  governed  by 
them,  it  is  generally  affected  by  a  preposition  or  some 
other  word  understood:  as,  '^  He  resided  many  years  [that 
is,  for  or  during  many  years]  iii  that  street;"  "  He  rode 
several  miles  [that  is,  for  or  through  the  space  of  several 
miles]  on  that  day ;"  "He  lay  an  hour  [that  is  during  an 
hour]  in  great  torture."  In  the  phrases,  **  To  dream  a 
dream,"  **  To  live  a  virtuous  lifii"  **  To  run  a  race," 
**  To  walk  the  horse,"  **  To  dance  the  child;"  the  verbs 
certainly  assume  a  transitive  form,  and  may  not,  in  these 
cases,  b^  improperly  denominated  transitive  verbs. 

Part  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  a  noun  or  pronoun,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active 
verb :  as,  **  We  sometimes  see  virtue  in  distress :  but  we 
should  consider  haw  great  will  be  her  ultimate  reward.^'* 
Sentences  or  phrases  under  this  circumstance,  may  be 
termed  objective  sentences^  or  phrases. 

1.  Some  writers,  however,  use  certain  neuter  verbs  as 
if  they  were  transitive,  putting  after  them  the  objective 
case,  agreeably  to  the  French  construction  of  reciprocal 
verbs;  but  this  custom  is  so  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  or  imi- 
tated. 1  he  following  are  some  instances  of  this  practice. 
"  Bepenting  him  of  his  design."  "  The  king  soon  found 
reason  to  repetit  him  of  his  provoking  such  dangerous 
enemies."  "  The  popular  lords  did  not  fail  to  enlarge 
themselves  on  the  subject."  "  The  nearer  his  successes 
approached  him  to  the  throne."  "  Go  flee  thee  away  into 
the  land  of  Jndah."  ''  I  think  it  by  no  means  a  fit  and 
decent  thing  to  vie  charities,"  &c.    "  They  have  spffnt 
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their  whole  time  and  pains,  to  agree  the  sacred  with  the 
profane  chronology.'* 

2.  Active  verbs  are  sometimes  as  improperly  made 
neuter:  as,  ^'  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances." 
^*  Those  that  think  to  ingratiate  with  him  by  calumui- 
ating  me."  They  should  be,  "  premise  three  circum-> 
stances;"  '^  ingratiate  themselves  with  him." 

3.  The  neuter  verb  is  varied  like  the  active;  but, 
having  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  ad- 
mits,  in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining 
still  the  neuter  signification,  chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  sig- 
nify some  sort  of  motion,  or  change  of  place  or  condition: 
as,  ^^  I  am  come ;  I  was  gone ;  1  am  grown ;  I  was  fallen." 
The  following  examples,  however,  appear  to  be  errone- 
ous, in  giving  the  neuter  verbs  a  passive  form,  instead 
of  an  active  one.  "  The  rule  of  our  holy  religion,  from 
which  we  are  infinitely  swerved^  **  The  whole  obliga- 
tion of  that  law  and  covenant  was  also  ceased.^^  "  Whose 
number  was  now  amounted  to  three  hundred."  **  This 
mareschal,  upon  some  discontent,  was  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  master."  '^  At  the  end  of  a  campaign, 
when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  killed."  They  should 
be,  ^^  have  swerved,  had  ceased,"  &c. 

*  4.  The  verb  to  be,  through  all  its  variations,  has  the 
same  case  after  it,  as  that  which  next  precedes  it:  *^  /am 
he  whom  they  invited  ;*^  '^  //  may  be  (or  might  have  been) 
he^  but  it  cannot  be  (or  could  not  have  been)  /;"  ^^  //  is 
impossible  to  be  they;'*^  ^^  It  seems  to  have  been  he^  who 
conducted  himself  so  wisely ;"  ^^  //  appeared  to  be  she 
that  transacted  the  business ;"  **  I  understood  it  to  be 
himC^  "  I  believe  it  to  have  been/Aewi;"  "We  at  first 
took  it  to  be  her;  but  were  afterwards  convinced  that  it 
was  not  5^^."  "  He  is  not  the  person  who  it  seemed  he 
was."    "  He  is  really  the  person  who  he  appeared  to  be.'' 
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*^  She  is  not  now  the  woman  whom  they  represented  her 
to  have  been.'*  *'  Whom  do  you  fancy  him  to  be?"  By 
these  examples  it  appears  that  this  substantive  verb  has 
BO  governmrnt  of  case,  but  serves,  in  all  its  forms,  as  a 
conductor  to  the  cases ;  so  that  the  two  cases  which,  in 
the  construction  of  the  sentence,  are  the  next  before  and 
after  it,  must  always  be  alike.  Perhaps  this  subject  will 
be  more  intelligible  to  the  learner,  by  observing,  that  the 
words  in  the  cases  preceding  and  following  the  verb  to  be, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other.  Thus,  in 
the  sentence,  '^  I  understood  it  to  be  him,''  the  words  it 
and  him  are  in  apposition ;  that  is,  ^^  they  refer  to  the 
same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same  case." 

The  following  sentences  contain  deviations  from  the 
rule,  and  exhibit  the  pronoun  in  a  wrong  case :  ^Mt  might 
have  been  himj  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it;"  "  Though  I 
was  blamed,  it  could  not  have  been  971^;'*  *^  I  saw  one 
whom  I  took  to  be  5A^;"  ^^  She  is  the  person  wAi'  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been;"  **  JVho  do  you  think  me  to  be?" 
**  JVhom  do  men  say  that  I  am?"  "  And  whom  think  yc 
Aatlamr" 

In  the  last  example,  the  natural  arrangement  is,  "  Ye 
think  that  I  am  whom ;"  where,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the 
nominative  J  precedes,  and  the  objective  case  whom  fol- 
lows the  verb.  The  best  method  of  discovering  the  pro- 
per case  of  the  pronoun,  in  such  phrases  as  the  preceding, 
is,  to  turn  them  into  declarative  expressions,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  antecedent  for  the"  pronoun,  as  the  pronoun 
must  be  in  the  same  case  a9  the  antecedent  would  be  in, 
if  substituted  for  it.  Thus,  the  question,  "  Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  am  ?"  if  turned  into  a  declarative  sentence, 
with  the  antecedent,  would  be,  **  Men  do  say  that  I  am 
be:"  consequently  the  relative  must  be  in  the  same  case 
as  he;  that  is,  the  nominative  who,  and  not  whom.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  phrase,  "  Who  should  I  see  but  my 
old  friend  ?"  if  we  turn  it  into  a  declarative  one,  as,  *^  | 
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should  see  himi  my  old  friend,''  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  relative  is  governed  by  the  verb ;  as  him  and  n^ 
friend  are  ia  the  objective  case,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  same  case;  that  is,  whom,  and  not  who. 

Passive  verbs  which  signify  naming,  &c.  have  the  same 
case  before  and  after  them :  as,  '^  He  was  called  Csesar; 
She  was  named  Penelope ;  Homer  is  styled  the  prince  of 
poets ;  James  was  created  a  duke ;  The  general  was  fialu« 
ted  emperor ;  The  professor  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
prince." 

When  the  verb  to  be  is  understood,  it  has  the  same  case 
before  and  after  it,  as  when  it  is  expressed ;  as,  <<  He 
seems  the  leader  of  the  party;"  "  He  shall  continue 
steward;"  "They  appointed  me  executor;"  "I  sup- 
posed him  a  man  of  learning:"  that  is,  "  He  seems  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party,  &c." — Nouns  in  apposition  are 
in  the  same  case :  as,  ^'  We  named  the  man  Pompey ;" 
''  They  may  term  Charles  a  visionary,  but  they  cannot 
call  him  a  deceiver;"  "  Hortensius  died  a  martyr ;"  t^  The 
gentle  Sidney  lived  the  shepherd's  friend." 

5.  The  auxiliary  lei  governs  the  objective  case:  as, 
"  Let  him  beware;"  **  Let  us  judge  candidly;"  "  Let 
them  not  presume;"  "  Let  George  study  his  lesson," 

Some  of  our  verbs  appear  to  govern  two  words  in  tbo 
olyective  case:  as, 

**  Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 

«  To  mould  me  man  .''\  Miltox. 

"  He  seems  to  have  made  him  what  be  was."  "  Ask  him 
his  opinion.''^  "  You  have  asked  me  the  news.''*  The 
latter  phrases  are  not  elliptical,  for,  "  Ask  of  him.'* 
They  are  similar  to  the  expressions;  "  If  a  son  ask 
brpad ;"  "  If  he  ask  an  egg,"  &c. 
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We  sometimes  meet  with  such  eitpressioiis  as  these : 
**  They  were  asked  a  question  ;'*  "  They  were  offered  a 
pardon;*'  ^*  He  had  been  left  a  great  estate  by  his 
fiither.**  In  these  phrases^  verbs  passive  are  made  to 
govern  the  objective  case.  Iliis  license  is  not  to  be  ap^ 
proved.  The  expressions  should  be ;  ^^  A  question  was 
put  to  them ;"  "  A  pardon  was  oflfered  to  them  ;'*  "  His 
£Either  left  him  a  great  estate.** 


Rule  XII. 

One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  it,  or  de- 
pends upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood :  as,  ^'  C!ease 
to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well:"  "  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  render  an  account  of  our  actions." 

The  preposition  to,  though  generally  nsed  before 
the  latter  verb,  is  sometimes  properly  omitted :  as, 
**  I  heard  him  say  it;"  instead  of  "  to  say  it." 

The  verbs  which  have  commonly  other  verbs  following 
them  in  the  infinitive  mood,  without  the  sign  to,  are  Bid, 
dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel ;  and  also,  let,  not  used 
as  an  auxiliary  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others:  as,  ''  I  bade 
him  do  it;"  "  Ye  dare  not  do  it;*\  "  I  saw  him  do  it;'* 
"  I  heard  him  say  it:*'  "  Thou  lettest  him  go."    . 

This  irregularity  e^ctends  onl^  to  active  or  neuter 
verbs:  for  all  the  verbs,  abovementioned,  when  made 
passive,  require  the  preposition  to  before  the  following 
verb :  as,  *^  He  was  seen  to  go;'*'^  '^  He  was  heard  to  speak 
in  his  own  defence ;"  *^  They  were  bidden  to  tie  upon  their 
guard." 

1.  In  the  following  passages,  the  word  to^  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  Italic  cba- 
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ractars,  is  superfluous  and  improper.  <'  I  have  obserTed 
some  satirists  to  use/*  &c.  *^  To  see  so  many  to  make  so 
little' conscience  of  so  great  a  sin.'*  **  It  cannot  but  be  a 
delightful  spectacle  to  God  and  angels,  to  see  a  young  per« 
son,  besieged  by  powerful  temptations  on  esery  side,  to 
acquit  himself  gloriously,  and  resolutely  to  hold  out  against 
the  most  violent  assaults ;  to  behold  one  in  the  pdaie  and 
flower  of  his  age,  that  is  courted  by  pleasures  and  honours, 
by  the  devil,  and  all  the  bewitching  vanities -of  the  world, 
to  reject  all  these,  and  to  cleave  steadfastly  unto  God.** 

This  mood  has  also  been  improperly  used  in  the  follow- 
ing places :  '^  I  am  not  like  other  men,  to  envy  the  talents 
I  cannot  reach.'*  **  Grammarians  have  denied,  or  at  least 
doubted,  them  to  be-  genuine.'*  *^  That  all  our  doings 
may  be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  what  is 
righteous  in  thy  sight.** 


The  infinite  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives,  sub- 
stantives, and  participles :  as,  ^^  He  is  eager  to  learn  ;** 
"  She  is  worthy  to  be  loved  j"  **  They  have  a  desire  ta 
improve;*'  "  Endeavouring  to  persuade.*' 

The  infinitive  sometimes  follows  the  word  05:  thus,  **  An 
object  so  high  as  to  be  invisible  ;**  *'  A  question  so  obscure 
as  to  perplex  the  understanding.'* 

The  infinitive  occasionally  follows  than  after  a  compa- 
rison :  as,  '^  He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  know  his 
own  imperfections.*' 

The  infinitive  mood  has  much  of  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive,  expressing  the  action  itself  which  the  verb  signifies, 
as  the  participle  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Thus  the 
infinitive  mood  does  the  oflBce  of  a  substantive  in  different 
cases :  in  the  nominative ;  as,  "  To  plai/  is  pleasant :"  ia 
the  objective  :  as,  "  Boys  love  to  plaj/ ,"  '<  For  to  will  is 
present  with  me }  but  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find 
not.** 
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The  iofinitire  mood  is  often  made  sbfolute,  or  nsed  in* 
dependendy  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplying  the 
placf  of  the  conjunction  thai  with  the  potential  mood : 
as,  '^  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault  ;*'  <<  To  begin 
with  the  first  ;**  "  To  proceed ;"  "  To  conclude ;"  that  is, 
**  That  I  may  confess/*  &c. 

The  preposition  to,  signifying  in  order  io^  was  andently 
preceded  hyfar :  as,  "  What  went  ye  out  far  to  «r."  The 
wordybr  before  the  infinitire,  is  now,  in  almost  every  case, 
obsolete.  It  is,  however,  still  used,  if  the  subject  of  the 
affirmation  intervenes  between  that  preposition  and  the 
verb :  as,  '<  For  holy  persons  to  be  humble,  is  as  hard,  as 
for  a  prince  to  suhnit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors*** 


Rule  XIII. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in  point 
of  time,  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that 
relation  should  be  observed.  Instead  of  saying, 
«'  The  Lord  hath  giveuy  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;"  we  should  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,''  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away.''  Instead  of,  "  I  remember 
the  family  more  than  twenty  years ;"  it  should  be, 
"  I  have  remembered  the  family  more  than  twenty 
years." 

It  is  not  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  give  particular  rules,  for 
the  management  of  words  and  phrases  which  relate  to  one 
another,  so  that  they  may  be  proper  and  consistent.  The 
best  rule  that  can  be  given,  is  this  very  general  one,  **  Ta 
obseri'e  what  the  sense  necessarily  requires.'*  It  may, 
however,  be  of  use,  to  exhibit  a  number  of  instances,  in 
which  the  construction  is  irregular.  The  following  are  of 
this  nature. 
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^*  I  baTe  completed  the  work  more  than  a  week  ago  ;^* 
<<  I  baveseeD  tbe  coronatioD  at  Westminster  last  summer.^ 
Tbese  sentences  should  have  been ;  *^  I  completed  the 
work,  &c.  ;**  ^*  I  mo;  the  coronation,  &c.  :**  because  the  per* 
feet  tense  extends  to  a  past  period,  which  immediately 
precedes,  or  includes,  the  present  time ;  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  apply  to  the  time  of  a  week  ago,  or  to  last  mut* 
sumvier. 

**  Charles  has  lately  finished  the  reading  of  Henry^s  His-. 
tory  of  England  :'*  it  should  be,  **  Charles  laiely  finished^ 
&c/';  the  word  lately  referring  to  a  time  completely  past, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  present  time. 

*^  They  have  resided  in  Italy,  till  a  few  months  ago,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health :"  it  should  be,  <*  they  resided 
in  Italy,  &c/' 

**  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  much 
admired :"  it  ought  to  be,  •*  was  formerly  much  admired.^* 

**  The  business  is  not  done  here,  in  t  he  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  done,  some  years  since  in  GtTmany :"  it  should 
be,  *'  in  tbe  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  &c.^* 

^'  I  will  pay  the  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered, 
when  I  was  in  trouble:"  it  ought  to  b6,  *^  which  my  lips 
uiiered,  &c," 

'^  I  have,  in  my  youth,  trifled  with  health,  and  old  age 
now  prematurely  assails  me  */'  it  should  be,  *'  In  my 
youth,  I  trified  with  health,  &c/' 

The  five  examples  last  mentioned ,  are  corrected  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  preceding  examples  are  corrected. 

**  Charles  is  grown  considerably  since  I  have  seen  him 
the  last  time  :'*  this  sentence  ought  to  be ;  "  Charles  Aa$ 
grown  considerably,  since  I  sawhxtn  the  last  time.** 

'^  Payment  was,  at  length,  made,  but  no  reason  assigned 
for  its  being  so  long  postponed  :'*  it  should  be,  "  for  its 
having  been  so  long  postponed.** 

*^  He  became  so  meek  and  submissive,  that  to  be  in  the 
)iouse,  as  onp  of  the  hired  servants,  Nvaa  T\fy«  >^^  ^\A<wfi^ 
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of  bis  wishes  :**  it  ought  to  be ;  '^  was  ihen  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes.'* 

^*  They  were  arrived  an  hoar  before  we  reached  the  city  :** 
it  ought  to  be ;  '^  They  had  arrived,  &c.  ;**  because  ar- 
rivedf  in  this  phrase,  denotes  an  event  not  only  past,  but 
prior  to  the  time  referred  to,  by  the  words,  *'  reached 
the  city.*' 

'^  The  workmen  will  finish  the  business  at  midsummer.** 
According  to  the  meaning,  it  ought  to  be ;  '^  The  work- 
men rmU  havejinishedf  &c.** 

*^  All  the  present  family  have  been  much  indebted  to 
their  great  and  honourable  ancestor  :**  it  should  be,  **  are 
much  indebted.** 

^^  This  curious  piece  of  workmanship  was  preserved, 
and  shown  to  strangers,  for  more  than  fifty  years  past  :* 
it  ought  to  be;  *^  has  been  preserved^KuA  has  been  shown,  hc.^ 

^^  I  had  rather  walk  than  ride ;"  it  should  be,  '^  1  would 
rather  walk  than  ride.** 

*^  On  the  morrow,  because  he  should  have  known  the 
certainty,  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosed 
him:**  it  ought  to  be,  ^'  because  be  zi'tni/rfifcnc^tt';**  or  rather, 
"  being  willing  to  know.'* 

*'  The  blind  man  said  unto  him.  Lord,  that  I  might  re- 
ceive my  sight;**  '*  If  by  any  nneans  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :**  in  both  these  places,  matf 
would  have  been  better  than  might. 

*'  I  feared  that  I  should  have  lost  the  parcel,  before  I 
arrived  at  the  city  :*'  it  should  be,  '^  I  feared  that  /  should 
lose,  &c.'* 

*'  It  would  have  afforded  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could 
perform  it  :'*  it  ought  to  be ;  **  If  I  could  have  performed  it  ;'* 
or,   "  It  would  afford  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could  per* 
form  it.'* 

To  preserve  consistency  in  the  time  of  vci-bs,  and  of 
words  and  phrases,  we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  the  present  and  the  imperfect  tenses  often 
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carry  with  them  a  future  sense ;  and  that  the  auxiliaries 
should  and  woidd^  in  the  imperfect  time,  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  present  and  future,  as  well  as  the  past.  See 
Sections  ofthe  6th  Chapter  of  Etymology ;  pages  114,115. 

1.  With  regard  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the 
practice  of  many  writers,  and  some  even  of  our  most  re- 
spectable writers,  appears  to  be  erroneous.  They  seem 
not  to  advert  to  the  true  principles,  which  influence  the 
different  tenses  of  this  mood.  We  shall  produce  some 
rules  on  the  subject,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  foiind 
perspicuous  and  accurate.  ^^  All  verbs  expressive  of 
hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must  invariably  b&^ 
followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of  the  in- 
finitive.'' "  The  last  week  i  intended  to  have  wriiteni^  is 
a  very  common  phrase ;  the  infinitive  being  in  the  past 
time,  as  well  as  the  verb  which  it  follows.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently wrong:  for  how  long  soever  it  now  is  since  I 
thought  of  writing,  "  to  write"  was  then  present  to  me ; 
and  must  still  be  considered  as  present,  when  I  bring  back 
that  time,  and  the  thoughts  of  it.  It  ought  therefore  tQ 
be  ;  **  The  last  week,  I  intended  to  wriic^'* 

The  following  sentence  is  properly  and  analogically  ex- 
pressed: "  I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  find 
him."  "  Expected  to  hate  found  him,"  is  irreconcilable 
to  grammar  and  to  sense.  Every  person  would  perceive 
an  error  in  this  expression;  ^'  It  is  long  since  I  command- 
ed him  to  have  done  it :"  yet,  **  expected  to  haxe  fofiuid^^ 
is  not  better.  It  is  as  clear,  that  the  fnding  must  be  pos- 
terior to  tiie  expectation,  as  that  ihe  obedience  must  be 
posterior  to  the  command. 

Some  writers  on  grammar  contend,  that  the  sentence^ 
'^  I  intend  to  have  written,"  is  correct  and  grammatical; 
because  it  simply  denotes,  as  they  assert,  the  speaker's  in- 
tention to  be  hereafter  in  possession  ofthe  finished  action 
•f  writing.     But  to  this  re;isoning  the  following  answers 
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may  be  gireo :  that  the  phrase,  ^^  to  have  written/'  19 
stated,  in  English  grammars,  as  the  established  past  tense 
of  the  infinitive  mood;  that  it  is  as  incontrovertiUy  the  past 
tense  of  the  infinitive  in  EngUsb,  as  scripsiste  is  the  past  tense 
of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  ;  that  no  writers  can  be  warranted 
in  taking  such  liberties  with  the  language,  as  to  contra* 
diet  its  plainest  rules,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  an  hy- 
pothesis ^  that  these  writers  might,  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  with  eqtial  propriety,  contend,  that  the  pkrase, 
*^  I  intend  having  written^'*  is  proper  and  grammatical ; 
and  that,  by  admitting  such  violatioDS  of  estabUshed  gram- 
matical distinctions,  confusion  would  be  introdoced,  the 
language  would  be  disorganized,  and  the  most  eccentric 
systems  of  grammar  might  be  advanced,  and  planstbly 
supported. — In  short,  the  phrase,  '*  I  intend  to  have 
written,"  appears  to  involve  the  following  absurdity ;  **  I 
intend  to  produce  hereafter  an  action  or  event,  which  has 
been  already  completed/* 

As  the  verbs  to  desire  and  to  wishy  are  nearly  related,  the 
young  student  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  rule  just 
laid  down,  that  the  latter  verb,  like  the  former,  must  in- 
variably be  followed  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive.  But 
if  he  reflect,  tliat  the  act  of  desiring  always  refers  to  the 
future ;  and  that  the  act  of  wishing  refers  sometimes  to 
the  past,  as  weU  as  sometimes  to  the  future  ;  he  will  per- 
ceive the  distinction  between  them,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  following  modes  of  expression  are  strictly  justifiable : 
*'  I  vvislitid  that  I  had  written  sooner,**  "  I  wished  to  have 
ttTiV/f/t  sooner:'*  and  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
the  following  phrases  must  be  improper :  *•  I  desire  that 
1  hdil  written  sooner  ;'*  **  I  desire  to  hav&  written  sooner.*** 


*  In  tlie  expression,  "  I  hope  that  I  hare  done  my  duty,"  there  appears 
to  be.  a  considerable  ellipsis.  TTie  sentence  at  large  may  rery  natarally 
be  thus  explained:  "  I  hope  it  will  appear,  or,  I  hope  to  show,  or,  I  hopejt 
h  evident,  or,  1  hope  you  will  beUerOy  that  I  hafc  done  my  duty.**    Bot 

whether 
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Hliving  coRsidered  and  explained  the  special  rule,  re- 
specting the  goyeniment  of  verbs  expressive  of  hope,  de- 
sire,  intention^  or  command,  we  proceed  to  state  and  elu- 
cidate the  general  rule,  on  the  subject  of  verbs  in  the  in- 
finitive mood.  It  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Harris, 
Lowth,  Campbell,  Pickboum,  &c.  and  we  think  too,  on 
the  authority  of  reason  and  common  sense.  *'  When  the 
action  or  event,  signified  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
is  contemporary  or  future  j  with  respect  to  the  verb  to  which 
it  is  chiefly  related,  the  present  of  the  infinitive  is  re- 
quired :  when  it  is  not  contemporary  nor  future,  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive  is  necessary/*  To  comprehend  and 
apply  this  rule,  the  sttident  has  only  to  consider,  whether 
the  infinitive  verb  refers  to  a  time  antecedent,  contem- 
porary, or  future,  with  regard  to  the  governing  or  re- 
lated verb.  When  this  simple  point  is  ascertained,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  respecting  the  form  which 
tlie  infinitive  verb  should  have.  A  few  examples  may  il- 
lustrate these  positions.  If  1  wish  to  signify,  that  I  re- 
joiced at  a  particular  time,  in  recollecting  the  sight  of  a 
friend,  some  time  having  intervened  between  the  seeing 
and  the  rejoicings  I  should  express  myself  thus :  "  I  re- 
joiced to  hipoeseen  my  friend.'*  The  seeing^  in  this  case, 
was  evidently  antecedent  to  the  rejoicing;  and  therefore 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  Former,  must  be  in  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  same  meaning  may  be 
expressed  in  a  different  forcA  :  ^*  I  rejoiced  that  1  had  seen 
my  friend  ;V  or,  "  in  hating  seen  my  friend  :"  and  thestu- 


whetlicrthe  ellipsis  be  admitted  or  rejected,  it  is  iDdubitab^e  that  the  iil- 
fiuitive  mood  cannot  bo.  applic<l  on  this  occasion :  to  say,  "  I  hope  to  have 
done  my  duty,"  is  harsh  and  mcorr«-ct.  "  I  h(^d  that  I  hfid  done  my 
duty;**  that  is,  **  I  hoped  he  would  believe,  or,  I  hoped  it  was  evident,  that 
I  had  done  my  duty."  But  it  would  not  be  proper,  under  any  circum- 
•tances  whatever,  to  say,  ••  I  hoped  to  have  dene  my  duty  :"  it  should  be, 
*  1  hoped  to  do  my  duty.**  •  '" 
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dent  may,  in  general,  try  tbe  propriety  of  a  donbtful 
point  of  this  nature,  by  coovertiog  tbe  phrase  into  tbfoc 
two  correspondent  forois  of  exprenon.  Wbeo  it  is  con- 
vertible into  both  these  equivalent  phrases,  its  Intimacy 
must  be  admitted. — If,  on  tbe  contrary,  I  wish  to  signify, 
thai  I  rejoiced  at  tbe  sight  of  my  friend,  that  my  joy  and 
bis  presence  were  contemporary,  I  should  say,  *'  I  rgoiced 
to  see  my  friend  ;'*  or,  in  other  words,  '*  I  rejoiced  m  see- 
ing  my  friend.**  The  correctness  of  this  form  of  tbe  in* 
finitire  may  also,  in  most  cases,  be  tried,  by  converting 
tbe  phrase  into  other  phrases  of  a  similar  import. 

The  subject  may  be  still  further  illustrated,  by  additional 
examples.  In  tbe  sentence  which  follows,  the  verb  is  with 
propriety  put  in  tbe  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood : 
*'  It  would  liave  afforJed  me  great  pleasure,  as  often  as  I 
reflected  upon  it,  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  in- 
telligence.*' As  tiie  message,  in  this  instance,  was  ante- 
cedent to  tbe  pleasure,  and  not  contemporary  with  it,  the 
verb  exfiressive  of  tbe  message  must  denote  that  ante- 
cedence, by  being  in  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  tbe  message  and  the  pleasure  were  referred 
to  as  contemporary,  tbe  subsequent  verb  would,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  been  put  in  the  present  of  tbe  in- 
finitive: as,  *'  It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
la  be  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence.**  In  tbe  former 
instance,  the  phrase  in  question  is  equivalent  to  these 
words;  "  If  I  had  been  tbe  messenger;"  in  the  latter  in- 
sunce,  to  this  expression ;  *<  Beir^  tbe  messenger.** 

For  tbe  greater  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  we  shall  pre* 
sent  hiin  with  a  variety  of  false  constructions,  under  the 
general  rule. 

^'  This  is  a  book  which  proves  itself  to  be  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  ;*'  it  ought  to  be,  '*  which 
proves  itself  to  have  been  'written.^* 

^^  To  see  him  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  all  my 
iife  i*'  it  should  be,  *^  To  have  seen  bim^  would  have  af- 
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folded,  &C.'*  or^  '^  To  see  him  vfould  afford  me  pleasure, 

^  The  arguments  were  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  alLwho 
beard  them  f  **  Providence  did  not  permit  the  reign  of  Ju« 
lian  to  have  been  long  and  prosperous:"  they  should  be, 
*'  were  sufficient  to  satisfy^  Sac"  and,  ^*  to  be  long  and 
prosperous." 

'^  It  was  impossible  for  those  men,  by  any  diligence 
whatever,  to  have  prevented  this  accident :  every  thing 
that  men  could  have  done,  was  done  */'  corrected  thus)  ^^  (o 
prevent  this  accident;"  **  every  thing  that  men  coidd 
do,  tic." 

'^  The  respect  shown  to  the  candidate  would  have  been 
greater,  if  it  bad  been  practicable  to  have  afforded  repeated 
opportunities  to  the  freeholders,  to  have  annexed  their 
names  to  the  address  :**  they  should  be,  ''  if  it  had  been 
practicable  io  afford,'*  and,  **  to  annex  their  names.** 

^'  From  his  biblical  knowledge,  he  appears .  to  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  great  attention  :'*  it  ought  to  be ; 
*^  he  appears  to  have  studied,  &c.'* 

<^  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those,  whose  business 
it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was  their  interest,  to 
have  interposed  their  good  offices  f '  <<  There  were  two 
circumstances,  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
lost  no  time :"  **  History  painters  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  to  have  invented  such  a  species  of  beings.'*  In 
these  three  examples,  the  phrases  should  have  been,  '^  to 
interpose,  to  lose,  to  invent/* 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  learner,  that,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  past  time  with  the  defective  verb  aught,  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive  must  always  be  used :  as,  *'  He  ought 
to  have  done  it.**  When  we  use  this  verb,  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  distinguish  the  past  from  the  present. 

In  support  of  the  positions  advanced  under  this  rule,  we 
can  produce  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  gram- 
marians.    There  are^  however,  some  writers  on  grammar, 

a 
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who  strenoously  maintain,  that  the  governed  v&h  in  thtf 
infinitive  ought  to  be  in  the  past  tense,  when  the  verh 
which  governs  it,  is  in  the  past  time.     Though  this  cannot 
be  admitted,  in  the  instances  which  are  controverted  under 
this  rule,  of  in  any  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  yet  there 
«an  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  thing 
referred  to  preceded  the  governing  verb,  it  would  be  pro- 
per and  allowable.     We  may  say ;  "  Prom  a  conversation 
I  once  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  studied  Homer 
with  great  care  and  judgment/*    It  would  be  proper  also 
to  say,  "  from  his  conversation,  he  appears  to  hare  studied 
Homer  with  great  care  and  judgment;'*  ^^  That  unhappy  man 
is  supposed  to  have  died  by  violence."    These  examples  are 
not  only  consistent  with  our  rule,  but  they  confirm  and 
illustrate  it.    It  is  the  tense  of  the  governing  verb  only, 
•that  marks  what  is  called  the  absolute  time  ;  the  tense  of 
the  verb  governed,  marks  solely  its  relative  time  with  re- 
spect to  the  other. 

To  assert,  as  some  writers  do,  that  Verbs  in  the  infinitive 
mood  have  no  tenses,  no  relative  distinctions  of  present, 
past,  and  future,  is  inconsistent  with  just  grammatical 
▼jews  of  the  subject.  That  these  verbs  associate  with 
Terbs  in  all  the  tenses,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  pe- 
culiar time  of  their  own.  Whatever  period  the  governing 
Terb  assumes,  whether  present^  p^^f  ^  futute,  the  go* 
verned  verb  in  the  infinitive  always  respects  that  period, 
and  its  time  is  calculated  from  it.  Thus,  the  time  of  the 
infinitive  may  be  before,  after,  or  the  same  as,  the  time  of 
the  goTcrniffg  verb,  according  as  the  thing  signified  by  the 
infinitive  is  supposed  to  be  before,  after,  or  present  with, 
the  thing  denoted  by  the  governing  verb.  It  is,  therefore, 
witli  great  propriety,  that  tenses  are  assigned  to  verbs  of 
the  infinitive  mood.  iThe  point  of  time  from  which  they 
are  computed,  is  of  no  consequence  ;  since  present,  past, 
and  future,  are  completely  applicable  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though  it  is  often 
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tOrrfeCt  to  use  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  after  the  govern- 
ing verb,  yet  there  are  particular  cases,  in  which  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  expression  a  different  form.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  **  I  wish  to  have  written  to  him  sooner," 
"  I  then  wished  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,"  "  He 
will  one  day  wish  to  have  written  sooner ;"  it  would  be 
more  perspicuous  and  forcible,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  good  writers,  to  say ;  "  I  wish  that  I 
had  written  ta  him  sooner,"  "  I  then  wished  that  I  had 
written  to  him  sooner,"  "  He  will  one  day  wish  that  he 
had  written  sooner." 

Should  the  justness  of  these  strictures  be  admitted, 
the  past  infinitive  would  not  be  superseded,  though  some 
grammarians  have  supposed  it  would:  there  would  still 
be  numerous  occasions  for  the  use  of  it ;  as  we  may  per- 
ceive by  a  few  examples.  "  It  would  ever  afterwards 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  to  have  found  him  wise 
and  virtuous."  "  To  have  deferred  his  repentance 
longer,  would  have  disqualified  him  for  repenting  at 
all."  *^  They  will  then  sec,  that  to  have  faithfully 
performed  their  duty,  would  have  been  their  greatest 
consolation." 

In  relating  things  that  were  formerly  expressed  by 
another,  vTe  often  meet  with  modes  of  expression  similar 
to  the  following : 

"  The  travellers  who  lately  came  from  the  south  of 
England,  said  that  the  harvest  there  was  very  abundant." 
**  I  met  Charles  yesterday  who  told  me  that  he  is  very 
happy:"  "The  professor  asserted,  that  a  resolute  ad- 
herence to  truth  is  an  indispensable  duty;"  "  The 
preacher  said  very  audibly,  that  whatever  was  useful,  Zf^as 
good." 

In  referring  to  declarations  of  this  nature,  the  present 
tense  must  be  used,  if  the  position  is  immutably  the  same 
at  all  times,  or  supposed  to  be  so:  as,  "  The  bishop  de- 
clared, that  virtue  is  always  advantageous:"  not,  *' was 
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always  advantageous/'  But  if  the  assertion  referred  ttt 
something,  that  is  not  always  the  same,  or  supposed  to 
be  so,  the  past  tense  must  be  applied :  asi,  **  George  said 
that  he  avw  very  happy :"  not,  **  is  very  happy.'* 

The  following  sentences  will  fuUy  exemplify,  to  the 
young  gramncKurian,  both  the  parts  of  this  rule.  '*  He 
declared  to  us,  that  he  was  afraid  of  uo  man ;  because 
conscious  innocence  gives  finnness  of  mind.'*  '*  He 
protested,  that  he  believed  what  was  said,  because  it  ap^ 
peared  to  him  probable."  *^  Charles  asserted,  that  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  men  always  succeed^  when  they  use  pre- 
caution and  pains.'*  *^  The  doctor  declared  to  his  au- 
dience, that  if  virtue  suffers  some  pains,  she  is  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  pleasures  which  attend  her." 

If  this  rule  should  not  be  completely  applicable  to  every 
case  which  an  ingenious  critic  may  state,  the  author  pre- 
sumes that  it  will  be  found  very  generally  useful. 

The  examples  which  have  been  adduced,  to  illustrate 
and  strengthen  the  positions  contained  under  the  several 
parts  of  this  Thirteenth  rule  of  Syntax,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
deemed  too  numerous :  they  have  been  given  s6  copiously, 
that  the  student  may  be  the  better  informed  and  impressed, 
by  surveying  the  subject  at  large,  and  in  different  points 
of  view.  The  author  has  not  advauced  any  instances,  or 
corrections,  which  he  does  not  think  arc  pertinent  and 
strictly  defensible.  But  if  some  of  them  should  be  less 
obvious  than  others,  and  if  a  few  of  them  should  be  gra- 
tuitously conceded  to  criticism,  the  candid  reader  will 
perceive,  that  there  would  still  remain  unimpcached,  a 
number  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  the  different  rules  and 
positions.  This  observation  may  be  properly  extended 
to  several  other  parts  of  the  present  work.  A  rule  is  not 
to  be  invalidated,  because  all  the  examples  given  under  it, 
are.  not  equally  obvious,  or  even  equally  tenable. 
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Rule  XIV. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived :  as,  *"  I  am 
weary  with  hearing  him;''  "  She  is  instructing  m;* 
*•  The  tutor  is  admonishing  Charles*  *^ 

1.  Participles  are  sometimes  governed  by  the  article ; 
for  the  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  ike  be- 
fore it,  becomes  a  substantive,  and  must  have  the  prepo^ 
sition  of  after  it :  as,  "  These  are  the  rules  of  grammar, 
by  the  observing  of  which,  you  may  avoid  mistakes."  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  say,  **  by  the  observing  which;" 
nor,  **  by  observing  of  which  ;'*  but  the  phrase,  without 
either  article  or  preposition,  would  be  right:  as,  "by 
observing  which/*  The  article  a  or  aw,  lias  the  same  ef- 
fect :  as,  "  This  was  a  betraying  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him." 

This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on  which  it  in 
founded ;  namely,  that  a  word  which  has  the  article  be- 
fore it,  and  the  possessive  preposition  of  acfter  it,  must  be 
a  noun :  and,  if  a  noun,  it  ought  to  follow  the  construor^ 
tion  of  a  noun,  and  not  to  have  the  regimen  of  a  verb. 
It  is  the  participial  termination  of  this  sort  of  words  that 
is  apt  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us  treat  them  as  if  tiiey 
were  of  an  amphibious  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly 
verbs. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of 
this  rule.     "  He  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  by  preach- 


*  l*I)Ough  the  participle  is  not  a  part  of  speech  distinct  from  the  verb, 
yftt  as  it  forms  a  particular  and  striking  part  of  the  verb,  and  has  some 
rules  and  observations  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  we  think  it  is  entitled  to 
a  separate,  distinctire  consideratioB. 
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ing  of  repentance;"  it  ongfat  to  be,  ^  hj  ike  preMhing 
of  repentance;**  or,  ''  fay  preaching  repentance.*^  *'  By 
the  continual  mortifying  cmr  corrvpt  afiecdoos;**  it 
ihooU  be,  **  by  die  continoal  mortifying  qf,**  or,  by  con- 
tinuaOy  mortifying  our  corrupt  afiectioos.**  **  Tbey 
kid  oat  tbemsdret  towards  the  adTanciog  and  promoting 
tbe  good  of  it  ;**  **  towards  advancing  and  promoting  the 
good.'*  '^  It  is  an  OTervaluing  oarsdTes,  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities  ;*'  *'  it  is 
overvaluing  ourselves,'*  or,  "  an  overvaluing  qf  our- 
selves.** '^  Keeping  of  one  day  in  seven,**  &c.  it  ought 
to  be,  ^^  the  keeping  qf  one  day  ;**  or,  *'  keeping  one 

day.*' 

A  phrase  in  which  the  article  precedes  tbe  present  par- 
ticiple and  the  possessive  preposition  follows  it,  will  not, 
in  every  instance,  convey  the  same  meaning,  as  would  be 
conveyed  by  the  participle  without  the  article  and  prepo- 
sition.  ^'  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  the  hear- 
ing  of  the  philosopher,**  is  capable  of  a  different  sense 
firom,  *^  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  hearing 
the  philosopher.*'  When,  therefore,  we  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  or  varie^,  to  substitute  one  of  these 
phrascologi^  for  the  other,  we  should  previously  con^ 
sider,  whether  tbey  are  perfectly  similar  ia  the  sentiment^ 
they  convey, 

2.  Tbe  same  observations,  which  have  been  made  re« 
9pecting  the  effect  of  the  article  aud  participle,  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  the  pronoun  and  participle,  when  they 
are  similarly  associated ;  as,  *^  Much  depends  on  their  ob^ 
serving  qf  the  rule,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of 
their  neglecting  qf  it,**  instead  of  *^  their  observing  the 
rule,  and  their  neglecting  it.*'  We  shall  perceive  this 
more  clearly,  if  we  substitute  a  noun  for  the  pronoun  :  as, 
«*  Much  depends  upon  Tyro^s  observing  of  the  rule,"  &c. ; 
which  is  the  same  as,  ^^  Much  depeuds  on  'f'yro^s  obser^ 
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^nce  of  the  rule,''  But,  as  this  coustructioa  soundii  ra. 
dier  harshly,  it  would,  in  general,  be  better  to  express  the 
flentimeat  ill  the  following,  or  some  other  form:  ^^  Much 
depends  on  the  rulers  being  observed;  and  error  will  be  the 
consequence  of  Us  being  neglected:'^  or — "  on  observing 
the  rule;  and — of  neglecting  it."  This  remark  may  be 
applied  to  several  other  modes  of  expression  to  be  found 
in  this  work;  which,  though  they  are  contended  for  as 
strictly  correct,  are  not  always  the  most  eligible,  on  ac- 
count of  their  unpleasant  sound.  See  pages  80,  107, 
542—246. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  the  following: 
^*  In  forming  of  his  senienceHf  he  was  very  exact ;"  ^^From 
calling  <2^  names,  he  proceeded  to  blows."  But  this  is  in- 
correct language;  for  prepositions  do  not,  like  artides 
and  pronouns,  cpnirert  the  participle  itself  into  the  nature 
of  a  substantive ;  as  we  have  showu  above  in  the  phrase, 
*f  By  observing  which.'*  And  yet  the  participle  with  its 
adjuncts,  may  be  considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  or  verb, 
expressed  or  understood :  as,  f *  By  fromising  muchy  and 
performing  but  little,  we  become  despicable.'*  <^  He 
studied  to  avoid  expressing  himself  too  seperelyP 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense,  are 
sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said, 
'*  He  begun,"  for  "  he  began ;"  "  he  run,**  for  **  he  ran  ;** 
'^  He  drunk,"  for  ^<  he  drank;"  the  participle  being  here 
used  instead  of  the  imperfect  tense:  and  much  more  fre« 
queutly  the  imperfect  tense  instead  of  the  participle :  as, 
**  I  had  wrote,"  for  "  1  had  written :"  "  I  was  chose,"  for 
«  I  was  chosen ;"  "  I  have  eat,"  for  "  I  have  eaten." 
"  His  words  were  interwove  with  sighs;"  "  were  iVi/tfr- 
a?(wew."  **  He  would  have  spoke;"  ^^  spoken^  "He 
hath  bore  witness  to  bis  faithful  servants;"    "  bome.^^ 
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**  By  this  meaofl  be  over-nm  his  guide  ;**  '* 
^  Hie  son  has  rose;'*  <<  risef^  <<  His  constitiitioQ  has 
heen  greatly  shook^  hot  bis  miiid  b  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  snch  causes;''  "  i/bfeH,**  in  both  places.  ^  They 
were  verses  %rroce  on  glass ;"  ^  vnitffli.*'  "  Philosophera 
have  often  mistook  the  source  of  true  bappioe^:**  it 
ought  to  be  **  imstetoi.'* 

The  participle  ending  in  €tf  is  often  improperly  con* 
tractedy  by  changing  ed  into  /:  as^  *^  In  good  behaTioar, 
he  is  not  narpast  by  any  pupil  of  the  school.'*  ^'  She  was 
much  distrest."    They  ought  to  be,  ^*  swrpasted^^*  ^  Us* 


When  a  subslanttre  is  pot  absolotely,  and  does  not 
agree  with  the  followiog  Tcrb,  it  remains  independent  on 
die  participle,  and  b  called  the  tase  ahobaCf  or  the  mmd^ 
frnihc  MhtohUe:  as,  *^  The  painter  being  entirely  confined 
to  that  part  of  time  he  has  chosen,  the  picture  comprises  but 
Tcry  few  incidents."  Here,  the  painter  agrees  with  no  verb, 
as  the  Terb  comprises^  which  follows,  agrees  with  picture. 
But  when  the  substantive  preceding  the  participle  agrees 
with  the  subsequent  verb,  it  loses  its  absoluteness,  and  is 
like  every  other  nominative:  as,  '<  The  painter,  being  en- 
tirely confined  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  chosen, 
cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action."  In 
this  sentence  we  see  that  the  painter  governs,  or  agrees 
with,  the  verb  con,  as  its  nominative  case.  In  the  follow* 
ing  sentence,  a  still  different  construction  takes  [dace: 
<<  The  painter's  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of 
time  which  he  has  chosen,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 
exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  action."  In  this 
sentence,  if  we  inquire  for  the  nominative  case,  by  asking, 
what  deprives  the  painter  of  the  power  of  exhibiting 
various  stages  of  the  same  action,  we  shall  find  it  to  be, 
the  confioemept  of  the  painter  to  that  part  of  time  which 
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he  has  chosen ;  and  this  state  of  things  belonging  to  the 
painter  governs  it  in  the  possessive  case,  and  forms  the 
compound  nominative  to  the  verb  deprives. 

In  the  sentence,  *'  What  think  you  of  my  horse^s  ran* 
aing  to-day?"  it  is  implied  that  the  horse  did  actuaUjr 
run.  If  it  is  said,  '^  What  think  you  of  my  horse  run« 
Ding  taJay  ?"  it  is  intended  to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper 
for  my  horse  to  run  to-day.  This  distinction,  though 
frequently  disregarded,  deserves  attention;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  ambiguity  may  arise,  from  using  the  latter 
only  of  these  phraseologies,  to  express  both  meaning^. 

The  active  participle  is  frequently  introduced  without 
an  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pronoun :  as,  '^  Ge- 
nerally speaking f  his  conduct  was  very  honourabk:'* 
**  Granting  this  to  be  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from 
it?*'  *Mt  is  scarcely  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering 
the  frailty  of  human  nature."  In  these  sentences,  there 
is  no  noun  expressed  or  implied,  to  which  speakings  grant- 
ing ^  and  considering f  can  be  referred.  The  most  natural 
construction  seencis  to  be,  that  a  pronoun  is  to  be  under* 
stood:  as,  '*  We  considering  the  frailty  of  huoian  da* 
lure,"  &c.;  '*  /  granting  this  to  be  true ;"  &c« 

The  word  ihe^  before  the  active  participle,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  and  in  all  others  of  V  similar  coostruc- 
tion,  is  improper,  and  should  be  omitted :  ^'  This  style 
may  be  more  properly  called  the  talking  upon  paper 
than  writing:"  **  The  advising,  or  the  attemptiog^  to  ex- 
cite such  disturbances,  is  unlawful:"  ^^  7%^  taking  from, 
another  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance, 
is  called  stealing."  They  should  be;  '<  May  be  called 
Ulking  upon  paper ;"  ^<  Advising  or  attempting  to  excite 
disturbances ;"  <<  Taking  from  another  what  is  his,  &c." 
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Rule  XV. 

Adverbs,  though  they  have  no  government  of 
cii^e^  tense,  &c.  rec^uire  an  appropriate  situation 
in  the  sentence,  viz.  for  the  most  part,  before 
adjectives,  after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  fre- 
quently between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb:  as, 
♦'  }ie  made  a  v^ry  sensible  discourse;  he  spoke  wi- 
affectedly  and  forcibly;  and  was  attentively  hear(i 
by  the  whole  assembly." 

A  FEW  instances  of  erroneous  positions  of  adverbs  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule.  ^'  He  must  not  expect  to  find 
study  agreeable  always;"  **  alitays  agreeable."  "  We 
always  find  them  ready  when  we  want  them;"  **  we  find 
them  alwinfs  ready,"  &c.  ^*  Dissertations  on  the  prophe^ 
cies  which  have  remarkably  been  fulfilled ;"  ^*  which  have 
been  remarkably.'^  ^^  Instead  of  looking  contemptuously 
t  down  on  the  crooked  in  mind  or  in  body,  we  Sibould  look 
up  thankfully  to  God,  who  hath  made  us  better^"  *'  in- 
stead of  looking  down  comtempiuoudy,  &c.  we  should 
thankfully  look  up y'  &c.  **  If  thou  art  blessed  naturally 
with  a  good  memory,  continually  exercise  it;"  ^'  naturally 
Uessed,^^  &c.  "  exercise  it  continually,'^ 

Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  with  propriety  before 
the  verb,  or  at  some  distance  after  it;  sometimes  between 
the  two  auxiliaries ;  and  sometimes  after  them  both  ;  as  in 
the  following  examples.  "  Vice  always  creeps  by  de- 
grees, and  insensibly  twines  around  us  those  concealed 
fetters,  by  which  we  are  at  last  completely  bound."  "  He 
encouraged  the  English  Barons  to  carry  their  opposition 
farther''  They  compelled  him  to  declare  that  he  would 
abjure  the  realm  for  ever;"  instead  of,  "  to  carry  farther 
tbcir  opposition ;"  and   **  to  abjure  iot  cyer  \\^  r^alm.'^ 
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^  He  has  generally  been  reckoned  an  honest  man  f  *  ^^  Tb« 
book  may  'always  be  had  at  such  a  place ;"  in  preferenca 
to  ^^  has  been  generally  ;*'  and  '*  may  be  always.'* 
^^  These  rules  ivill  be  clearly  understood,  after  they  have 
been  diligently  studied,"  are  preferable  to,  **  These  rules 
will  clearly  be  understood,  after  they  have  diligently  been 
studied/' 

When  adverbs  are  emphatical,  they  may  introduce  a 
sentence,  and  be  separated  from  the  word  to  wbfch  they 
belong:  as,  ^*  ffow  completely  this  most  amiable  of  human 
virtues,  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul  !*'  This  position  of 
the  adverb  is  most  frequent  in  interrogative  and  exclamar 
tory  phrases* 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  appears 
that  no  exact  and  determinate  rule  can  be  given  for  tb« 
placing  of  adverbs,  on  all  occasions.  The  general  role 
may  be  of  considerable  use :  but  the  easy  flow  and  per<v 
spicuity  of  the  phrase,  are  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
chiefly  regarded^ 

The  adverb  there  is  often  used  as  an  expletive^  or  as  a 
vrord  that  adds  nothing  to  the  sense;  in  which  case  it 
precedes  the  verb  and  the  nominative  noun:  as,  **  There 
is  a  person  at  the  door ;"  '^  There  are  some  thieves  in  the 
house ;"  which  would  be  as  well,  or  better,  expressed  by 
^ying»  **  A  person  is  at  the  door;''  ''  Some  thieves  are 
in  the  house."  Sometimes,  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a 
small  degree  of  emphasis  to  the  sentence:  as,  '^  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  Johns'* 
When  it  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense,  it  principflly  follows 
the  verb  and  the  nominative  case:  as,  *^  The  man  stands 
there.'' 

1 .  The  adverb  never  generally  precedes  the  verb :  as^ 
'*  I  never  vas  there;"  "  He  never  comes  at  a  proper 
time."  Whj^n  an  auxiliary  is  used,  it  is  placed  indiffer- 
ently, either  before  or  after  this  adverb;  as,  **  He  was 
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Bererseen  (or  never  wms  seen)  to  hngh  from  that  time.^ 
Heoer  teems  to  be  improperly  med  in  tbe  folSowiog  pis- 
sages.  <<  Ask  me  nerer  so  moch  dowry  and  gift.'*  ^*  K 
I  make  my  hands  never  so  clean.'*  **  Charm  he  never  so 
wisely.**  The  word  ^^  eoef*  would  be  more  saitable  to 
the  BRtme.-^Evef  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  neoer: 
as,  '^  I  seldom  or  ever  see  him  now.'*  It  should  be,  **  I 
seldom  or  nerer;**  the  speaker  intending  to  say,  **  that 
rarely,  or  rather  at  no  time,  does  he  see  him  now  ;*'  not 
•*  rarely/'  or,  "  at  any  time." 

2;  In  imitation  of  tbe  French  idiom,  the  adverb  of  place 
where f  is  often  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  relative  and  a 
preposition.  ''  They  framed  a  protestation,  where  they 
repeated  all  their  former  claims;"  i.  e.  *^  in  which  they 
repeated."  ^'  The  king  was  still  determined  to  ran  for- 
wards,  in  the  same  course  where  he  was  already,  by  his 
precipitate  career,  too  fatally  advanced ;"  i.  e.  *'  in  which 
he  was."  But  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  this  mode  of 
expression. 

The  adverbs  hence^  thence^  and  whence^  imply  a  preposi* 
tion ;  for  they  signify,  ^^  from  this  place,  from  that  place, 
from  what  place."  It  seems,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
to  be  improper  to  join  a  preposition  with  them,  because 
it  is  superfluous:  as,  *'  This  is  the  leviathan,  from  whence 
tbe  wits  of  our  age  are  said  to  borrow  their  weapons ;" 
*'  An  ancient  author  prophecies  from  hence."  But  the 
origin  of  these  words  is  little  attended  to,  and  the  prepo- 
sition/rom  is  so  often  used  in  construction  with  them,  that 
the  omission  of  it,  in  many  cases,  would  seem  stiff,  and  be 
disagreeable. 

Tbe  adverbs  here,  there,  where,  are  often  improperly 
applied  to  verbs  signifying  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs 
hither,  thither,  whither:  as,  "  He  came  here  hastily;" 
"  They  rode  there  with  speed."  They  should  be,  **  He 
came  hither;**  "  They  rode  thither,**  &c. 
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3.  We  have  some  examples  of  adverbs  being  used  far 
substantives:  **  la  1687,  be  erected  it  into  a  oommunity 
of  regulars,  since  wheUf  it  has  begun  to  increase  io  those 
countries  as  a  religions  order;"  i.  e.  ^^  since  which  time.^ 
<<  A  little  while  and  I  shall  not  see  you  ;'*  i.  e.  <<  a  shmt 
time.^*  ^'  It  is  worth  their  while ;''  i.  e.  '^  it  deserves 
their  time  and  pains."  But  this  use  of  the  word  rather 
suits  familiar  than  grave  style.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  phrase,  ^'  To  do  a  thing  anyhow;'''*  i.  e.  ^'  in  any 
manner;'*  or,  *^  somehow;''*  i.e.  '<  in  some  manner.** 
**  Somehow,  worthy  as  these  people  are,  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice.'' 

Such  expressions  as  the  following,  though  not  destitute 
of  authority,  are  very  inelegant,  and  do  not  suit  the  idiom 
of  our  language:  "  The  /A^  ministry,"  for,  "  the  mini- 
stry of  that  time ;"  "  The  above  discourse,"  for,  "  the 
preceding  discourse." 


Rule  XVI. 

Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  one  another, 
or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative :  as,  '^  Nor  did 
they  not  perceive  him;'*  that  is,  "  they  did  per- 
ceive him."  ^'  His  language,  though  inelegant,  is 
720^  ungrammatical ;^  that  is,  '^  it  is  grammatical.'^ 

It  is  better  to  express  an  affirmation,  by  a  regular  affir- 
mative, than  by  two  separate  negatives,  as  in  the  former 
sentence:  but  when  one  of  the  negatives  is  joined  to  ano- 
ther word,  as  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  two  negatives 
form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  variety  of  expression. 

Some  writers  have  improperly  employed  two  negatives 
instead  of  one:  as  in  the  following  instances:  '^  I  never 
did  repent  of  doing  good,  nor  shall  not  now;"  <<  nor  shM 
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Inofw.^*  ^'Nefier  no  imitator  grew  up  Co  his  wasbot: 
^  naer  did  awf^  fcc.  *'  I  caonot  bj  do  means  aOow  hi 
what  bis  ai^omeoi  most  prove  ;**  '^  I  caDoot  by  mmf 
means/'  &c.  or,  '^  I  can  by  no  tnanuJ*  *^  Nor  lei  oo 
ccMDforter  approach,  me  ;*'  *'  nor  let  mgf  Comforter/'  &c. 
f *  Nor  is  danger  ever  apprdiended  in  such  a  government, 
BO  more  than  we  conmionly  apprehend  danger  from 
thunder  or  earthquakes :''  it  should  be,  <'  <ii^  mtart^'^ 
**  AriostOy  Tasso»  Galileo,  w  mare  than  Raphad,  were 
moi  bom  in  republics.'*  "  Neither  Artosto,  Tasso,  nor 
Galileo,  any  more  than  Raphael,  was  bom  in  a  republic. 


yf 
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Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case:  as,  "  I 
have  heard  a  good  character  of  her  :^*  "  From  him 
that  is  needy  turn  not  away;"  "  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient  for  (Item  ;*  "  We  may  be  good, 
and  happy  icithoiU  riches.^* 

The  foHowiiig  are  examples  of  the  nominative  case  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  objective.  ^^  Who  servest  thou 
nnder?'*  "  Who  do  you  speak  to?"  **  We  are  still 
much  at  a  loss  who  civil  power  belongs  tor"  *^  Who  do 
you  ask  for?'*  **  Associate  not  with  those  who  none 
can  speak  well  of."  In  all  these  places  it  ought  to  be 
**  whom.'^'*     See  Note  I. 

The  prepositions  io  and/<;r  are  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  pronouns:  as,  **  Give  me  the  book ;"  **  Get 
me  some  paper ;"  that  is,  *Wo  me  ;  for  me."  **  Wo  is 
me;"  i.  e.  **  to  me."  **  He  was  banished  England;"  i.  e. 
^^  from  England." 

I.  'I'he  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative 
wliicli  it  governs:  as,    "  Whom  will  you  give  it  tor"  in- 
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ttead  of,  "  To  whain  will  you  give  it?"  "He  is  an  author 
whom  I  am  much  delighted  with ;""  "  The  world  is  too 
polite  to  shock  authors  with  a  truth,  which  generally 
their  booksellers  are  the  first  that  inform  them  of."  This 
is  an  idiom  to  which  our  language  is  strongly  inclined ;  it 
prevails  in  common  cooversation,  and  suits  very  well  with 
the  familiar  style  in  writing :  but  the  placing  of  the  pre* 
position  before  the  relative,  is  more  graceful,  as  well  as 
more  perspicuous,  and  agrees  much  better  with  the  solemn 
and  elevated  style. 

2.  Some  writers  separate  the  preposition  from  its  noun^ 
in  order  to  connect  different  prepositions  with  the  samo 
noun :  as,  "  To  suppose  the  zodiac  and  planets  to  be  effi« 
cient  of,  and  antecedent  to,  themselves.''  This,  whether 
in  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style,  is  always  inelegant, 
and  should  generally  be  avoided.  In  forms  of  law,  and 
the  like,  where  fulness  and  exactness  of  expression  must 
take  place  of  every  other  consideration,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

3.  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  must  be  ex*^ 
pressed  by  different  prepositions,  though  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  verb  or  adjective.  Thus  we  say,  "  to  con- 
verse with  a  person,  upon  a  subject,  in  a  house,  &c.'* 
We  also  say,  **  We  are  disappointed  of  a  thing,"  when 
we  cannot  get  it,  "  and  disappointed  in  it,"  when  we 
have  it,  and  find  it  does  not  answer  our  expectations. 
But  two  different  prepositions  must  be  improper  in  the 
same  construction,  and  in  the  same  sentence :  as,  "The 
combat  between  thirty  French  against  twenty  English.'* 

In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  two  pre- 
positions the  preference  is  to  be  given,  as  both  are  used 
promiscuously,  and  custom  has  not  decided  in  favour  of 
either  of  them.     We  say,  "  Expert  at,"  and  "  expert  in 
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m  thing.**  *^  Expert  at  finding  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes  ;^ 
•*  Expert  in  deception.** 

When  prepositions  are  subjoined  to  nouns,  they  are 
generally  the  same  that  are  subjoined  to  the  verbs  from 
which  the  nouns  are  derived :  as,  '^  A  compliance  with^ 
'*to  comply  with;^^  *^  A  disposition  to  tyranny,**  "dis- 
posed to  tyrannise.** 

Dr.  Priestley  observes,  that  many  writers  affect  to  sub- 
join to  any  word,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, or  the  idea  of  which  it  implies;  in  order  to 
point  out  the  relation  of  the  words,  in  a  more  distinct  and 
definite  manner,  and  to  avoid  the  more  indeterminate 
prepositions  of  and  to:  but  general  practice,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  seem  to  oppose  the  inno- 
vation. Thus  many  writers  say,  "  Averse^r^wn  a  thing;** 
*'  The  abhorrence  against  all  other  sects.'*  But  other 
writers  use,  **  Averse  to  it;'*  which  seems  more  truly 
English:  **  Averse  to  any  advice.**  Swift.  An  attention 
to  the  latent  metaphor  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
former  example;  and  this  is  a  rule  of  general  use,  in 
directing  what  prepositions  to  subjoin  to  a  word.  Thus 
we  say  '^  devolve  upon  a  thing;"  "  founded  on  natnral 
resemblance."  But  this  rule  would  sometimes  mislead 
us,  particularly  where  the  figure  has  become  nearly  evan- 
escent. Thus,  we  should  naturally  expect,  that  the  word 
depend  would  require /rom  after  it:  but  custom  obliges  us 
to  say,  "  depend  upon,"  as  well  as,  "  insist  upon  a  thing." 
Yet  were  we  to  use  the  same  word  where  the  figure  was 
manifest,  we  should  use  the  preposition  yiwn:  as,  "  The 
cage  depends  from  the  roof  of  the  building."  This  is, 
however,  inadmissible. 

"  The  words  averse  and  aversion  (says  Dr.  Campbell) 
are  more  properly  construed  with  to  than  with//vw.  The 
examples  in  favour  of  the  latter  preposition,  are  beyond 
comparison  outnumbered  by  those  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  argument  from  etymology  is  here  of  qo  value,  being 
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taken  from  the  use  of  another  language.  If,  by  the  same 
rule,  we  were  to  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of  Latin 
.original,  our  present  syntax  would  be  overturned.  It  ia 
more  conformable  to  English  analogy  with  to:  the  worda 
dislike  and  hatred,  nearly  synonymous,  are  thus  con« 
strued." 

4.  As  an  accurate-and  appropriate  use  of  the  preposition 
is  of  great  importance,  we  shall  select  a  considerable  num-* 
ber  of  examples  of  impropriety,  in  the  application  of  tbb 
part  of  speech. 

First — ^With  respect  to  the  preposition  0P» 

,  **  lie  is  resolved  of  goihg  to  the  Persian  court;"  "  on 
going,"  &c. 

**  He  was  totally  dependent  of  the  Papal  crown;*'  "  on 
the  Papal,"  &c;. 

**  To  call  of  a  person/*  and  "  to  wait  of  him ;"  "  on  a 
person,"  &c. 

^^  He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens," ^'  in  fecommending,"  &c. 

Of  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted,  after 
worthy:  as,  "It  is  worthy  observation,''  or,  "  of  obser- 
vation." 

But  it  would  have  been  better  omitted  in  the  followinfr 
•entences*  "  The  emulation,  who  should  serve  their 
country  best,  no  longer  subsists  among  tlicm,  but  of  who 
should  obtain  the  most  lucrative  command." 

"  The  rain  hath  been  falling  of  a  long  time;"  '*  falling 
a  lon^  time." 

'^  It  is  situation  chiefly  which  decides  of  the  fortune  and 
characters  of  men :"  "  decides  the  fortune,"  or,  "  con* 
cerning  the  fortune." 

"  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  of  writing;"  ^^  in 
writing." 
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**  It  might  have  given  me  a  greater  taste  of  ito-antiqDU 
qoities."  A  taste  cf  a  thing  implies  actual  etfkjo3^efit  6f 
ft;  but  a  taste >^  it,  implies^  only  a  capacity  of  enjoy* 
ttient. 

**  This  bad  a  moch  greater  share  of  inciting  him,  than 
any  regard  after  his  father^s  commands;'^  ^*  share  mii^ 
citing,"  and  "  regard  to  bis  father^s,"  &c. 

Second — ^With  respect  to  the  prepositioni  TO  and  FOR. 

**  You  hare  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deserving 
persons;*'  "  upon  the  roost  deserving,"  &c. 

^^  He  accused  the  ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch :^ 
••  ^having  betrayed.^* 

*^  His  abhorrence  to  that  superstitious  figure;*'  '^  tf 
that,"  &c. 

**  A  great  change  to  the  better  ;"  *^/or  the  better." 

•*  Your  prejudice  to  my  cause;"  •*  against^ 

^'  The  English  were  very  different  people  then  to  whal 
tfiey  are  at  present  j"  ^^  from  what,"  &c. 

"  In  compliance  to  the  declaration ;"  "  with^'*  &c. 

"  It  is  more  than  they  thought  for;"  "  thought  of.'''* 

"  There  is  no  need  for  it;"  "  <2/'it." 

for  is  superfluous  in  the  phrase,  '^  More  than  he  knows 
forr 

**  No  discouragement  for  the  authors  to  proceed;" 
**  to  the  authors,"  &c. 

**  It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  sooEie  persons;** 
**  wilh  some  persons." 

**  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution 
to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to 
rrly  upon  counsel j"  "  diminution  of,^'  and  **  derogatioo 
from.'' 
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Hird— Witii  respect  ta  the  prepositions  WITH  knA  UPON. 

^'  RecondiliDg  himself  with  the  king." 

'*  Those  things  which  hat^e  the  greatest  resemblandef 
with  each  other,  frequently  differ  the  most.*^ 

**  Thitt  such  rejectiod  should  be  consonant  with  oxst 
common  nature.^*    ^^  Conformable  with,*'  &c. 

'^  The  history  of  Peter  is  agreeable  with  the  sacred 
texts/' 

In  all  the  abote  instances^  it  should  be^  '^  /a/'  instead 
of  "  witkr 

^*  It  is  a  use  that  perhaps  I  shodd  not  havcf  t^oughe 
on;*'  "  thought  Q^" 

**  A  greater  quantity  fnay  be  taken  from  the  heap, 
without  making  any  sensible  alteration  upon  it^'*  *^  in 
it." 

^^  intrusted  to  perisons  on  whom  the  parliament  could 
confide ;"  "  in  whom-"    * 

**  He  was  made  mucb  on  at  Argos ;"  *^  nAich  qf^ 

^*  If  policy  can  prevail  upon  force;"  *•  aver  force." 

•*  I  do  likewise  dissent  with  the  examiner ;"  *^/rom.'^ 


req^ect  ta  iht  ptepoeitioiis  IN,  FROM^  &c. 

*'  They  should  be  inforaied  in  some  parts  of  his  ch^ 
racter ;"  **  about,**  or  ^*  canctnmigy 

*^  Upon  such  occasions  as  fell  int<>  their  cognizance  ;^ 
•*  under** 

*<  That  variety  of  factions  into  which  we  are  still  en<^ 
gaged ;"  **  in  which." 

**  To  restore  myself  into  the  favour ;"  **  k>  the  fa* 
TOur.** 

**  Could  he  hare  profited  from  repeated  experiences;*^ 
**  by**  From  seems  to  be  superfiuous  after  forbear:  as^ 
^*  He  could  not  forbear  from  appointing  the  pope,"  &c. 

^^  A  strict  observance  after  times  and  fashions  ^"  <^  ^ 
times^" 
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.  "  The  character  which  we  may  now  yalae  ourselves  by 
drawing;**  *' i/pow  drawing.'* 

**  Neither  of  them  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the 
path;"  ^^from  the  path.'* 

"^Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
a  camel;'*  it  ought  to  be,  ^*  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  or, 
take  a  gnat  out  of  the  liquor  by  straining  it."  ?  The  impro- 
priety of  the  preposition  has  wholly  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase. 

The  preposition  among  generally  implies  a  number  of 
things.  It  cannot  be  properly  used  in  conjiuiction  with 
the  word  every ^  which  is  in  the  singular  number:  as, 
"  Which  is  found  among  every  species  of  liberty  ;'*  "  The 
opinion  seems  to  gain  ground  among  every  body." 

5.  The  preposition  to  is  made  use  of  before  nouns  of 
place,  when  they  follow  verbs  and  participles  of  motion : 
as,  ^*  I  went  to  London ;"  *<  I  am  going  to  town/'  But 
the  preposition  ai  is  generally  used  after  the  neuter  verb 
to  be:  as,  "  I  have  been  at  London;"  "  I  was  at  the 
place  appointed;"  "  I  shall  be  at  Paris."  We  likewise 
say:  "  He  touched,  arrived  at  any  place."  The  prtpo- 
sition  in  is  set  before  countries,  cities,  and  large  towns : 
as,  "  He  lives  in  France,  in  London,  or  in  Binningham.'* 
But  before  villages,  single  houses,  and  cities  which  are  in 
distant  countries,  at  is  used :  as,  ^^  He  lives  at  Hackneys" 
"  He  resides  at  Montpelicr." 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
noun one  another  J  whether  the  preposition  of  be  placed 
between  the  two  parts  of  it,  or  before  them  both.  We 
may  say,  "  Tliey  were  jealous  of  one  another;*'  or, 
*'  They  were  jealous  one  of  another;**  but  perhaps  the 
former  is  better. 

Participles  are  frequently  used  as  prepositions:  as,  ex« 
cepting,  respecting,  touching,  concerning,  according. 
^*  They  were  all  in  fault  except  or  excepting  him." 
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Rule  XVIII. 

Conjunctions  connect  the  same  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns: 
as,  "  Candour  is  to  be  approved  and  practised;''  "  If 
thou  sincerely  desire,  and  earnestly  pursue  virtue, 
she  will  assuredly  be  found  by  thee,  and  prove  a  rich 
reward  j"  "  The  master  taught  her  and  me  to 
writej*'  ^*  He  and  she  were  school-fellows*.'* 

A  FEW  examples  of  inaccuracy  respecting  this  rule,  may 
further  display  its  utility.  '  *^  If  he  prefer  a  virtuous  life, 
and  is  sincere  in  his  professions,  he  will  succeed  '^  ^*  if  be 
prefersJ**  *'  To  deride  the  miseries  of  the  unh^py,  is 
inhuman;  and  wanting  compassion  towards  them,  is  un- 
christian 'i*  '*  and  to  ntftnt  compassion.*'  *^  The  parliament 
addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  prorogued  the  same 
day  ;'*  "  and  wis  prorogued."  "  His  wealth  and  him  bid 
adieu  to  each  other;*'  "  and  Af.'*  "  He  entreated  us,  my 
comrade  and  I,  to  live  harmoniously;*'  *^  comrade  and 
me^  "  My  sister  and  her  were  on  good  terms;"  **  and 
she.**  ^^  We  often  orerlook  the  blessmgs  which  are  in  our 
possession,  and  are  searching  after  those  which  are  out  of 
our  reach :"  it  ought  to  be,  *^  and  search  ^fter.*' 

1.  Conjunctions  are,  indeed,  frequently  made  to  connect 
different  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs:  but  in  these  instances 
the  nominative  must  generally,  if  not  always,  be  repe4tedy 
which  is  not  necessary,  though  it  ii^ay  be  done,  under  the 
construction  to  which  the  rule  refers.  We  may  say^ 
'*  He  lives  temperately,  arul  he  should  live  temperately ;" 


*  This  rule  refers  only  to  nouns  and  pronouns^  which  hare  the  lamt 
bearing  or  ^relation,  with  refard  to  other  parti  of  tlie  sentence. 
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f  *  He  has  done  much  for  tbem^  though  he  might  have  done 
more ;"  *^  They  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  serve 
bim^  and  they  should  not  be  reproached  for  not  doing  more ;" 
f^  He  cheerfully  supports  his  distressed  friend,  and  he  will 
^ertainly  be  commended  for  it|**  *<  They  hcBOe  r€Warde4 
bim  liberally,  and  thof  could  not  do  otherwise;"  *^  She  wa^ 
proud y  though  she  is  now  humble:-'  but  it  is  obvious^  that 
,the  oominatire,  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  repeated ;  and 
that,  by  this  meaqs,  the  latter  members  ofthese  sentences 
are  rendered  not  so  strictly  dependent  on  the  preceding^ 
PA  those  are  which  coD^e  under  the  rule.  When^  ia  the 
progress  of  a  sentence,  we  pass  from  the  aflirmative  to  the 
liegs^tive  form,  or  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative, 

'jibe  subject  or  nominative  is  alway^  resumed:  as,  **  He 
laay  return,  but  h^  will  not  continue  here/'  '^  He  19 
rich,  but  be  is  not  respectable."  f^  He  is  not  ricb,  but 
jbe  is  r&pect^le."  '^  Though  she  is  bighJ>orn,  beau-* 
tifal,  and  accomplished,  yet  she  is  mortal,  and,  occasionally, 

^  ^e  ought  to  be  admonished  of  her  condition."  Thera 
appears  to  be,  in  general,  equal  reason  for  repeating  the 
liominative,  and  resuming  the  subjecjt,  when  the  course  of 
the  sentence  is  diverted  by  a  change  of  the  mood  or  t^nse. 
The  following  sentences  may  therefore  be  improved. 
f^  Anger  glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fooU;''  5^  but  rests  only;"  or, 
V  but  it  ufill  rest  only."  **  Virtue  is  praised  by  many, 
and  would  be  desired  also,  if  her  worth  were  really 
known  y"  "  and  she  would."  "  The  world  begins  to 
recede,  and  will  soon  disappear;'.'  f^  and  it  will." 

If  criticism  should  be  able  to  produce  some  expeptioQs 
to  this  rule,  we  presume  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  a 
useful  and  proper  general  direction.  Rules  are  not  to  be 
subverted  because  they  admit  of  exceptions:  exceptip 
probat  reguhm. 
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Rule  XIX. 

Some  coqj  unctions  require  t^it  indicative,  som^ 
the  subjunctive  mood,  ^er  them.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  that  when  something  contingent  or  doubtful 
is  implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to  be  used:  as, 
^*  If  I  were  to  write,  he  would  not  regard  it;'* 
**  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repents 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute 
n^tiu-e,  require  the  indicative  mood.  "  As  virtue 
advances f  so  yice  recedes;*'  "  }ie  ji^  healthy,  because 
he  is  temperate^ '^ 

Thb  conjanctions,  ^,  th$ughj  unless^  except^  whether j  &c« 
generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  (hem:  aap 
^^  J/'tbou  te  afflicted,  repine  not;'-  <<  Though  he  day  me^ 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him;'*  ''  He  cannot  be  clean,  unUss  he 
Ifmsh  himself ;'*  ^^  No  power,  except  it  were  given  from 
above;"  **  Whether  it  wre  I  or  they,  so  we  preach.^ 
But  even  these  conjunctions,  when  the  sentence  does  not 
imply  doubt,  admit  of  the  indicative :  as,  ^^  Though  he  u 
popr,  he  is  contented.'* 

The  following  example  may,  in  spme  measure,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the 
indicative  moods.  "  Though  be  'were  divinely  inspired, 
and  spoke  therefore  as  the  oracles«of  God,  wkh  supreme 
authority;  though  he  wer§  endued  with  «npernatural 
powers,  and  could,  therefere,  have  con&rmed  the  truth 
of  what  he  Httered,  by  miraoles:  yet,  i^  compliance  with 
the  way  in  which  human  nature  and  reasonable  creatures 
are  usuaMy  wrought  upon,  he  reasoned/'  That  our 
Saviour  was  divinely  inspired^  and  lendued  with  super- 
natural powers,  are  positions  that  are  here  taken  for 
graced,  as  not  admitting  the  least  doubt;   they  would 
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therefore  have  been  better  expressed  in  the  ii 
mood:  '^  Though  he  was  divinely  inspired;  though  be 
was  endued  with  supernatural  powers.*'  The  subjunctive 
is  used  in  the  like  improper  manner,  in  the  following 
example:  **  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  be  obe- 
dience,  bj  the  things  which  he  suflfered."  But,  in  m 
^ipilar  passage,  the  indicative,  with  great  propriety,  is 
employed  to  the  same  purpose:  **  Though  he  was  nch, 
yt%  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor/' 

1/  Lisf  and  that,  annexed  to  a  command  preceding, 
necessarily  require  the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  **  Love  not 
Meep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty;"  *'  Reprove  not  a 
Incomer,  lest  he  hate  thee;"  *^  T^ke  heed  that  thou  speaJk 
not  to  Jacob." 

Jf  with  but  fdlowing  it,  when  fiiturity  is  denoted,  re^ 
quires  fibe  subjunctive  mood :  as,  ^^  Jf  he  do  but  touch 
the  hills,  they  shall  smoke;"  *^  Jf  he  be  but  discreet,  he 
will  succeed."  But  the  indicative  ought  to  be  used,  on 
this  occasion,  when  future  time  is  not  signified:  as,  *'  Ify 
|n  this  expression,  he  does  but  jest,  no  offence  should  be 
taken;"  ^^  If  she  is  but  sincere,  I  am  happy."  The 
same  distinction  applies  to  the  following  forms  of  ex*- 
pression:  *Mf  he  do  submit,  it  will  be  from  necessity;" 
ff  Tbough  he  does  submit,  be  is  not  convinced;"  **  If 
thou  do  not  reward  this  service,  be  will  be  discouraged ;" 
**  If  thou  dost  heartily  fprgive  him,  endeavour  to  forget 
tbe  o&nce." 

'^2.  In  the  following  instances,  the  conjunction  that, 
expressed  or  understood,  seems  to  be  improperly  accom- 
panied with  the  subjunctive  mood.  f^  So  much  she 
dreaded  his  tyranny,  that  tl^e  fate  of  her  friend  she  dare 
not  lament."  "  He  reasoned  so  artfully  that  his  friends 
would  listen,  and  think  [(hat']  he  werp  nof  wrong," 
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3.  The  same  conjunction  governing  both  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive  moods,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in 
the  same  circumstances,  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety ; 
as  in  these  instances.  '^  If  there  he  but  one  body  of 
legislators,  it  is  bo  better  than  a  tyranny :  \f  there  are 
only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice.'*  ^^  If  % 
man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  is  gone 
astray ,*'  &c. 

4.  Almost  all  the  irregularities,  in  the  construction  of 
any  language,  have  arisen  from  the  ellipsis  of  some  words^ 
which  were  originally  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made 
it  regular ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  has  been  the  caae 
with  respect  to  the  conjunctive  form  of  words,  now  in 
use;  which  will  appear  from  the  following  examples: 
^'  We  shall  overtake  him  though  he  run;^^  that  is, 
^*  though  he  should  nm ;"  *'  Unless  he  aCt  prudently,  he 
will  not  accomplish  his  purpose ;''  that  is,  '^  unless  be 
shall  act  prudently."  ^^  If  he  succeed  and  obtain  his  eud, 
he  will  not  be  the  happier  for  it  ;V  that  is,  ^Mf  he  should 
succeed,  and  should  obtain  his  end."  These  remarks  and 
examples  are  designed  to  show  the  original  of  our  present 
conjunctive  forms  of  expression ;  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  examine  the  propriety  of  using  them,  by 
tracing  the  words  in  question  to  their  proper  origin  and 
ancient  connexions.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
particular  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  add  a 
^ew  observations  respecting  it. 

That  part  of  the  verb  which  grammarians  call  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  future  signi- 
fication. This  is  effected  by  varying  the  terminations  of 
4he  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  indicative; 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  examples :  *'  If  thou 
prosper  J  thou  shouldst  be  thankful ;"  "  Unless  he  sdaii/ 
jnore  closely,  he  will  never  be  learned,"  Sonic  writers 
towcvcr  \youU  express  these  scntimeuts  without  those 
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variations;    ^*  If  thou  prospcrest^'^  kq.     ^<  Unless  ba 
4iudiesj^  &c. :  and  as  there  is  great  dirersity  of  practice 
in  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  offer  the  learners  a  few 
remarks,  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  the  right  appli* 
cation  of  these  different  forms  of  expression.     It  may  be 
considered  as  a  rule,  that  the  changes  of  terminatkm 
are  necessary,  when  these  two  circumstances  concur: 
1st,  When  the  subject  is  of  a  dubious  and  contingent  na» 
ture;  and  2d,  When  the  verb  has  a  reference  to  future 
time.     In  the  following  sentences,  both  these  circom- 
stances  will  be  found  to  unite:  **  If  thou  if^rc  another, 
thou  wilt  hurt  thyself;^*  **  He  has  a  hard  heart;  and  if  he 
continue  impenitent,  he  must  suffer;*'   *\  He  will  maintaia 
his  principles,  though  he  lose  his  estate  ;*'  '*  Whether  be 
succeed  or  not,  his  intention  is  laudable  ;**    **  If  he  be  not 
prosperous,  he  will  not  repine;^    ^^  IP  a  man  smite  his 
•errant,  and  he  die,'*^  &c.  Exodus  xxi.  20.    In  all  these 
examples,  the  things  signified  by  the  verbs  are  uncertain, 
and  refer  to  future  time.     But  in  the  instances  which 
follow,  future  time  is  not  referred  to;  and  therefore  a  dif- 
ferent construction  takes  place :  **  If  thou  livesi  virtuously, 
thou  art  happy  ;*'  ^^  Unless  he  means  what  he  says,  be  is 
doubly  faithless  ;^   "  If  he  allows  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
he  does  not  regard  her  precepts  ;**  ^^  Though  he  seems  to 
be  simple  and  artless,  he  has  deceived  us;'*  '*  Whether 
virtue  is  better  than  rank  or  wealth,  admits  not  of  any 
dispute;**   "  If  thou  belieoest  with  sdl  thy   heart,   thou 
mayst,"  &c.     Acts  viii.  37.— There  are  many  sentences, 
introduced  by  conjunctions,  in  which  neither  contingency 
nor  futurity  is  denoted:  as,   ^^  Though  he  excels  her  in 
knowledge,  she  br  exceeds  him  in  virtue.*^     '*  I  have  no 
'doubt  of  his  principles:  but  if  he  believes  the  truths  of 
religion,  he  does  not  act  according  to  them.** 

That  both  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity 
arc  necessary,  as  tests  of  the  propriety  of  altering  the  ter- 
minations, will  be  evident,  by  inspepting  the  following 


enmples;  which  show  ibi^  tiw^  dre  inslances  la  which 
neither  of  the  circumslance^  alone  iqfiplie^  tlie  other.  Ii| 
the  three  example^  foUowiog,  contingency  is  denoted,  but 
not  futurity.  '^  If  he  thinks  as  he  speaks,  he  may  safely 
be  trusted.''  ^^  If  he  is  now  disposed  to  it,  I  will  perform 
the  operation/'  ^^  He  acts  uprightly,  unless  he  deceive^ 
nie."  In  the  following  sentences,  futurity  is  signified,  but 
^ot  contingency.  ^'  As  soon  as  the  sun  seis^  it  will  b^ 
>cooler."  *^  As  the  autumn  advances,  these  bird#  will  gra* 
dually  emigrate.'* 

It  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  examples  adduced^ 
that  the  rules  abovementiooed  may  be  extended  to  assert, 
that  in  cases  wherein  contingency  and  futurity  do  not 
concur,  it  is  not  proper  to  turn  the  verb  from  its  significa«» 
tion  of  present  time,  nor  to  vary  its  form  or  termination. 
The  verb  would  then  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  whatever 
conjunctions  might  attend  it. — If  these  rules,  which  seem 
to  form  the  true  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and 
the  indicative  moods  in  this  tense,  were  adopted  and  esta« 
blislied  in  practice,  we  should  have»  on  this  point,  a  prin- 
ciple of  decision  simple  and  precise,  and  readily  applicable 
to  every  case  that  might  occur. — It  will,  doubtless,  some- 
times happen,  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  a  strict  adherence  to  grammatical  rules, 
would  render  the  language  stiif  and  formal:  but  when 
cases  of  this  sort  occur,  it  is  better  to  give  the  expression 
a  different  turn,  than  to  violate  grammar  for  the  sake  of 
ease,  or  even  of  elegance.    See  Bule  14.    Noic  2. 

5.  On  the  form  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  compound 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  it  seems  proper  to  make  ^ 
few  observations.  Son^e  writers  express  themselves  in  the 
perfect  tense,  as  iTollows :  ^Mf  thou  ^^r^  determined,  we 
must  submit  :'*  "Unless  he  have  consented,  the  writing 
will  be  voidf  but  we  believe  that  few  autiiors  of  critical 
sagacity  wri|;e  in  this  manner*    The  proper  I'orni  seems  to 
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be,  **  If  thou  hast  determined ;  unless  he  has  cotisented^*^ 
fcc.  conformably  to  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Bible: 
''  I  hare  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me."  Isaiah  xlv.  4,  5.  "  What  is  the  hope  of  the  hy- 
pocrite, though  he  hath  gained/'  &c.  Jab  xxv'A  8.  Ses 
also  Jcis  xxriii.  4. 

6.  In  the  pluperfect  and  future  tenses,  we  sometime* 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  these:  ^^  If  thou  A^ufapplied 
thyself  diligently y  thou  wouldst  have  reaped  the  advan- 
tage;'^ ''  Unless  thou  shall  speak  the  whole  truth,  we 
cannot  determine;"  ^^  If  thou  will  undertake  the  business, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  success."  This  mode  of  expressing 
the  auxiliaries  does  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the 
general  practice  of  collect  writers.  They  should  hehadsi^ 
shall f  and  wilt :  and  we  find  them  used  in  thia  form,  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

'^  If  thou  hadst  known,  &c.  Luke  xix.  47.  *'  If  thou 
Mdst  been  here,"  &c.  John  xi.  21 .  **  If  thou  wilt,  thou 
icanst  make  me  clean."  JUatt.  viii.  2.  See  also,  2  Sam. 
ii.  27.    Matt,  xvii;  4. 

7.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  is  also  very  frequently  varied  in  its 
termination  :  as,  ^*  If  thou  loved  him  truly,  thou  wouldst 
obey  him ;"  '^  Though  thou  ^W  conform,  thou  hast  gained 
nothing  by  it."  This  variation,  however,  appears  to  be 
improper.  Our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
we  again  refer  to,  as  a  good  grammatical  authority  in 
points  of  this  nature,  decides  against  it.  *^  If  thou 
knewest  the  gift,"  &c.  John  iv.  10.  **  If  thou  didst  re- 
ceive it,  why  dost  thou  glory?"  &c.  I  Cor.  iv.  7.  See 
also  Dan.  v.  22.  But  it  is  proper  to  rem.'jk,  that  the 
form  of  the  verb  to  be^  when  used  su^^ifjctively  in  the 
imperfect  tense,  is  indeed  very  considerably  and  properly 
varied  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  imperfect  of  the  indi* 
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catiTe  mood :  as  the  learner  will  perceive  by  turning  to 
.  the  conjugation  of  that  verb*. 

8.  It  may  not  be  superflaoas,  also  to  observe^  that  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  potential  mood,  when  applied  to  the 
sybjunctive,  do  not  change  the  termination  of  the  second 
person  singular.  We  properly  say,  '^  If  thou  maj/st  or 
amst  go;"  "Though  thou  mightsi  live;**  "Unless 
thou  cauldst  read  ;**  "  If  thou  wouldst  learn  ;**  and  not, 
'^  If  thou  may  or  can  go,'*  &c.  It  is  sufficient,  on  this 
•pointy  to  adduce  the  authorities  of  Johuson  and  Lowth: 
^' If  thou  shouldsi  go;*'  Johnson.  "  If  thou  viayst^ 
tnighisi,  or  amidst  love;"  Lowth.  Some  authors  think, 
that  when  that  expresses  the  motive  or  end,  the  termina- 
tion of  these  anxiliaries  should  be  varied:  as,  *^  I  advise 
thee,  that  thou  nun;  beware;**  "  He  checked  thee,  thai 
thou  should  not  presume :"  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  ground  for  this  exception.  If  the  expression  of 
"  condition,  doubt,  contingency,"  &c.  does  not  warrant 
a  change  in  the  form  of  these  auxiliaries,  why  should 
they  have  it,  when  a  motive  or  end  is  expressed  ?  The 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
the  distinction  contended  for.  "  Thou  buildest  the  wall, 
that  thou  mayst  be  their  king,**  NtL  vi.  6.  "  There 
.is  forgiveness  with  thee,  tliat  thou  mayst  be  feared-** 
Psalms  cxxx.  4. 

From  the  preceding  observations  under  this  rule,  it  ap. 
pears,  that  with  respect  to  what  is  termed  the  present 
tense  of  any  verb,  when  the  circumstances  of  contingenty 
and  futurity  concur,  it  is  proper  to  vary  the  terminations 
of  the  second  and  third  persons  sinorular:  that  without 
the  concurrence  of  those  circumstances,  the  terminations 


•    ♦  See  olistfrTatioiis  on  the  Biaimer  of  coDJagatiog  the  fubjunctlTe  moo^ 
•tpAfeil26..US— 144b 
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ihould  not  be  Altered  ;  And  that  tbe  iretb  and  the  atutili-- 
aries  of  the  three  past  tenses,  and  tbe  auxiliaries  of  the  f«U 
ture,  undergo  no  alterations  wbateyer:  except  the  imper^ 
Jiect  of  the  verb  to  ie^  which,  in  cases  denoting  contio- 
fluency y  is  varied  in  all  the  persons  of  the  singular  number* 
Seep.  125.    The  second  Note. 

After  perusing  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject, 
St  will  be  natural  for  the  student  to  inc|aire,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  subjunctive  mood?  Some  grammarians 
think  it  extends  only  to  what  is  called  the  present  lense 
oF  verbs  generally^  under  the  circumstances  of  contin- 
|rency  and  futurity;  and  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  ths 
verb  to  be^  when  it  denotes  contingency :  because  in  tbese 
tenses  only,  the  form  of  tbe  verb  admits  of  variation; 
and  they  suppose  that  it  is  variation  m^ely  which  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  of  moods,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
mlier  grammarians,  that,  besides  the  two  cases  juat  men- 
tioned>  all  verbs  in  tbe  three  past,  and  the  two  fa  tore 
tenses,  are  in  the  subjunctive  mood^  when  they  denote 
contingency  or  uncertainty^  though  they  have  not  anj 
change  of  termination ;  and  that,  vi4ien  contingency  is  not 
signified,  tbe  verb,  through  all  these  five  tenses,  belongs 
to  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjunction  may  attend 
it.  They  think,  that  tbe  definition  and  nature  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  have  no  reference  to  change  of  teruH^- 
nation,  but  that  they  refer  merely  to  the  manner  of  tbe 
being,  action,  or  passion,  signified  by  the  verb ;  and  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  may  as  properly  exist  without  a 
vilriation  of  the  verb,  as  the  infinitive  mood,  which  has 
no  terminations  different  from  those  of  the  indicative. 
The  decision  of  this  point  may  not,  by  some  grammarians, 
be  tiiought  of  much  consequence.  But  the  rules  which 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  varying,  or  not  varying,  the 
terminations  of  the  verb,  will  certainly  be  deemed  im- 
portant. These  rules  may  be  well  observed,  without  a 
uniformity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  nature  and  limi^ 
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of  the  subjubctive  mood.  For  further  remarks  on  the 
subject,  seepages  109 — 111.  118— 12a  142—144.  149-^- 
161.* 


*  We  ^mre  stated,  fbr  the  stadent's  information,  the  different  opinions  of 
grammarians,  respecting  the  English  Subjunctive  Hood:  First,  that  which 
aopposes  there  is  no  such  mood  in  onr  language  ;  Secmdfy,  that  which  f«« 
tends  it  no  farther  than  the  variations  of  the  verb  extend ;  Thirdly,  that 
which  we  have  adopted,  and  explained  at  large;  and  which,  in  general, 
corresponds  with  the  views  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  English  Gram* 
mar.  We  may  add  a  F&itrth  opinion ;  which  appears  to  possess,  at  least, 
much  plausibility.  This  opinion  admits  the  arrangement  we  have  given, 
with  one  variation,  namely,  that  of  assigning  to  the  first  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive, two  fenns :  1st,  that  which  simply  denotes  contingency :  as,  **  If  he 
dtsira  it,  I  will  perform  the  operation;"  that  is,  '*  If  he  now  desires  it:" 
Sdly*  that  which  denotes  both  contingency  and  futurity :  as,  '*  If  he  deshe 
it,  I  will  perform  the  operation;'*  that  is,  ^  If  he  should  ftereafter  desire  if. 
This  last  theory  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  claims  the  merit  of  rendering  the 
whole  system  of  the  moods  consistent  and  regular ;  of  being  more  con- 
Ibrmable  than  any  other,  to  the  definition  of  the  subjunctive ;  and  of  not 
referring  to  the  indicative  mood  forms  of  expression,  which  ill  accord  with 
its  simplicity  and  nature. 

SoAe  critics  assert,  that  as  the  phrase,  "  If  he  desire  it,"  has  a  future 
signification,  it  should  be  considered  and  arranged  as  a  future  tense.  But 
as  all  our  grammars  concur  in  classing  this  form  of  expression  under  the 
present  tense ;  as  it  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  this  tense,  and  appears 
to  be  closely  connected  with  it;  and  as  no  possible  inconvenience  can 
arise  firom  adhering  to  general  usage,  when  the  subject  is  well  explained ; 
we  think  that  the  present  arrangement  is  perfectly  justifiable.  There  is 
certainty  no  more  impropriety  in  arranging  phrases  of  this  nature  under 
'the  present  tense,  than  there  is  In  classing  the  following  modes  of  ex- 
pression with  that  tense.  **  When  he  arrives,  he  will  hear  the  news :"  "  Be- 
^re  he  decides,  he  should  examine  with  care :"  **  The  more  she  improves, 
the  more  amiable  she  'will  be."  Thesft  forms  of  expression  clearly  reftir 
to  future  time,  and  yet,  even  by  our  critics  themselves,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  properly  placed  in  the  present  tense. 
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9.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  corresponding  coik* 
junctions  belonging  to  them,  so  that,  in  the  subsequent 
member  of  the  sentence^  the  latter  answers  to  the 
former:  as^ 

1.    THOUGH, — YET,    NEVERTHELESS:     aS,     "    ThoUgh    hc 

was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor." 
S,  WHETHER — or:   as,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I 

cannot  tell." 
S.  EITHER — OR :  as,  **  I  will  either  send  it,  or  bring  it 

myself." 

4.  NEITHER — nor:  as,  "  Neither  ihoM  nor  I  am  able  to 

compass  it." 

5.  AS — as:    expressing  a  comparison   of  equality:    as, 

^'  She  is  as  amiable  as  her  sister." 

6.  AS — so :  expressinig  a  comparison  of  equality :  as,  ^'  As 

the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be." 

7.  AS — so:  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality:  as,  *^  As 

the  one  dietb,  so  dieth  the  other." 

8.  so — as:  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of  qua- 

lity :  as,  ^'  To  see  thy  glory,  so  asl  have  seen  thee  in 
the  sanctuary." 

9.  so — AS :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  expressing 

a  comparison  of  quantity  :  as,  ^^  Pompey  was  not  so 
great  a  man  as  Cffisar." 

10.  so— THAT :  expressing  a  consequence  :  as,  "  He  was 
so  fatigued,  that  he  could  scarcely  move." 

The  conjunctions  oi'  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  with 
nearly  equal  propriety.  "  The  king,  whose  character  was 
pot  sufficiently  vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  the 
measure."  In  this  sentence,  or  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  :  but,  in  general,  nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation 
in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  gives 
more  emphasis  to  the  expression. 
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to.  Conjunctions  are  often  improperly  used,  both  singly 
and  in  pairs.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  impro- 
priety.    **  The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  examination:"  it  should  be,  *^  thai 
they  require/'  &c.    "  There  was  no  man  so  sanguine,  who 
did  not  apprehend  some  ill  consequences :"  it  ought  to  be, 
^*  So  sanguine  as  not  to  apprehend,'*  &c.;  or,  "  no  man, 
how  sanguine  soever,  who  did  not,"  &c.    "  To  trust  in 
him  is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power."     ^^  This 
is  no  other  but  the  gate  of  paradise."     In  both  these  in* 
stances,  but  should  be  than.    "  We  should  sufficiently 
weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope ;  whether  they  are  such  as 
we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what  they  propose," 
&e.     It  ought  to  be,  ^'  that  we  may  reasonably,"  &c« 
^^  The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty  as  he  ought 
to  have  done;"  "  with  which  he  ought."    **  In  the  order 
as  they  lie  in  his  preface:"  it  should  be,  '^  in  order  as  they 
lie;"  or,  **  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie."    Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life;"  *^  as  cost  him,"  &c.    *^  If 
he  were  truly  that  scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly 
painted  ;"  **  such  a  scarecrow,'*  &c.     **  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  justice  to  his  memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,'^  &c.; 
**  do  such  justice  as  to  oblige,"  &c. 

There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in  a  sentence  beginning 
with  the  conjunctive  form  of  a  verb.  <<  JVcre  there  no 
difference,  there  would  be  no  choice." 

A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of 
a  sentence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of:  as,  '*  Had  he  don« 
this,  he  had  escaped ;"  *^  Had  the  limitations  on  the  pre« 
rogative  been,  in  his  time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  in« 
tegrity  had  made  him  regard  as  sacred,  the  boundaries  of 
the  constitution."  The  sentence  in  the  common  form 
would  have  read  thus :  "  If  the  limitations  on  the  pre- 
rogative had  been,  &c.  his  integrity  would  have  made  him 
regard,"  &c. 
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9.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  corresponding  coik* 
junctions  belonging  to  them,  so  tbat^  in  the  subsequent 
member  of  the  sentence^  the  latter  answers  to  the 
former:  as, 

1.   THOUGH, — YET,    NEVERTHELESS!     aS,     "    ThoUgh    hc 

was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor.'' 
2.  WHETHER — or:   as,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I 

cannot  tell." . 
S.  EITHER — OR :  as,  '*  I  will  either  send  it,  or  bring  it 

myself." 

4.  NEITHER — nor:  as,  "  Neither  ihoM  nor  I  am  able  to 

compass  it." 

5.  AS — as:    expressing  a  comparison   of  equality:    as, 

^^  She  is  as  amiable  as  her  sister." 

6.  AS — so :  expressinig  a  comparison  of  equality :  as,  ^'  As 

the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be." 

7.  AS — so:  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality:  as,  ^'  As 

the  one  dietb,  so  dieth  the  other." 

8.  so — as:  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of  qua* 

lity :  as,  **  To  see  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in 
the  sanctuary." 

9.  so — AS :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  expressing 

a  comparison  of  quantity :  as,  ^^  Pompey  was  not  so 
great  a  man  as  Cajsar." 

10.  so— THAT :  expressing  a  consequence  :  as,  "  He  was 
so  fatigued,  that  he  could  scarcely  move." 

The  conjunctions  or  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  with 
nearly  equal  propriety.  "  The  king,  whose  character  was 
pot  sufficiently  vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  the 
measure."  In  this  sentence,  or  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  :  but,  in  general,  nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation 
in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  gives 
more  emphasis  to  the  expression. 
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to.  Conjunctions  arc  often  improperly  used,  both  singly 
and  in  pairs.    The  following  are  examples  of  thus  impro- 
priety.    **  The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  examination:"  it  should  be,  **  that 
they  require/'  &c.    "  There  was  no  man  so  sanguine,  who 
did  not  apprehend  some  ill  consequences :"  it  ought  to  be, 
"  So  sanguine  as  not  to  apprehend,"  &c.;  or,  **  no  man,     « 
how  sanguine  soever,  who  did  not,"  &c.    "  To  trust  in 
him  is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power."     *^  This 
is  no  other  but  the  gate  of  paradise."     In  both  these  in* 
stances,  but  should  be  than.    **  We  should  sufficiently 
weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope ;  whether  they  are  such  as 
we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what  they  propose," 
&e.     It  ought  to  be,  **  that  we  may  reasonably,"  &c« 
^'  The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty  as  he  ought 
to  have  done;"  "  with  which  he  ought."    **  In  the  order 
as  they  lie  iti  his  preface:"  it  should  be,  ^^  in  order  as  they 
lie;"  or,  **  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie."    Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life;"  *^  as  cost  him,"  &c.    ^^  If 
he  were  truly  that  scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly 
painted  ;"  **  such  a  scarecrow,"  &c.     **  I  wish  I  could  do 
that  justice  to  his  memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,"  &c.; 
"  do  such  justice  as  to  oblige,"  &c. 

There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in  a  sentence  beginning 
with  the  conjunctive  form  of  a  verb.    <<  JVere  there  no    * 
difference,  there  would  be  no  choice." 

A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of 
a  sentence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of:  as,  '*  Had  he  don« 
this,  he  had  escaped ;"  ^^  Had  the  limitations  on  the  pre- 
rogative been,  in  his  time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  in- 
tegrity had  made  him  regard  as  sacred,  the  boundaries  of 
the  constitution."  The  sentence  in  the  common  form 
would  have  read  thus :  "  If  the  limitations  on  the  pre- 
rogative had  been,  &c.  his  integrity  would  have  made  him 
regard,"  &c. 
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The  particle  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  prommit 

such,  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun:  as,  ^^  Let  suck 
as  presume  to  advise  others,  look  well  to  their  own  con- 
duct;''  which  is  equivalent  to,  '^  Let  them  who  presume^" 
&c.  But  when  used  by  itself,  this  particle  is  frequently, 
if  not  always,  to  be  considered  as  a  conjunction,  or  per- 
haps as  an  adverb. 

Some  respectable  grammarians  suppose,  that  the  word 
as  is  always  a  pronoun ;  and  that,  in  every  situation,  it  has 
the  meaning  of  tty  thatj  or  which.  They  would,  howeTer, 
find  it  difficult  to  prove,  that,  iivtbe  following  senteDces, 
this  word  has  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  those  pronouns. 
*^  ^5  to  those  persons,  I  must  say,  of  it  is  due  to  them, 
that  they  were  as  disinterested  as  their  opponents.** 
^<  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'*  '^  Forgive  us  our 
debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.'*     '^  And  as  Paul  was 

.  long  preaching,  Eutychus  siuik  down.** 

/  Our  huiguage  wants  a  conjunction  adapted  to  familiar 
style,  equivalent  to  notwithstanding.  The  words  for  all 
that,  seem  to  be  too  low.  ^^  The  word  was  in  the  moath 
of  every  one,  but,  for  all  that,  the  subject  may  still  be 
a  secret." 

In  regard  that  is  solemn  and  antiquated ;  because  would 
do  much  better  in  the  following  sentence.  ^^  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  diflPers  from 
that  of  every  other  language." 

,  The  word  except  is  far  preferable  to  other  than.  **  It 
admitted  of  no  eiTectual  cure  other  than  amputation.** 
Except  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  all  but.  "  They  were 
happy  all  but  the  stranger." 

In  the  two  following  phrases,  the  conjunction  as  is  im« 
properly  omitted;  "  Which  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so 
sanguine  ^  to  hope.**     ^^  I  must,  however,  be  so  just  ^  to 


own.*' 


The  conjunction  that  is  often  properly  omitted,  and 
understood :  as,  "  I  beg  you  would  come  to  me  ;*'  "  See 
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thou  do  it  mot;"  instead  of  "  that  you  Would,*'  "  that  thou 
do.''  But  ia  the  following  and  many  similar  phrases,  this 
conjunction  were  much  better  inserted :  ^'  Yet  it  is  reason 
the  memory  pf  their  virtues  remain  to  posterity."  It  should 
be,  "  yet  it  is  Just  that  the  memory,"  &c. 
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When  the  qualities  of  different  things  are  com- 
pared, the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed 
by  the  conjunction  than  or  aSj  but  agrees  with  the 
verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  prepo- 
sition, expressed  or  understood:  as,  '*  Thou  art 
wiser  than  Ij*'  that  is,  "  thap  I  am/*  *'  They 
loved  him  more  than  me  /'  i.  e.  ^'  more  than  they 
loved  me."  ^*  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed  by 
Plate,  but  much  better  by  Solomon  than  him^" 
that  is,  «  than  by  him." sc^toI.  U.  p.  )35. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  many  phrases,  in  tb^ 
preceding  as  weH  as  in  some  other  forms,  may  be  dis^ 
covered,  by  supplying  the  words  that  are  not  expressed ) 
which  will  be  evident  ftom  the  following  instances  of  er- 
roneous construction.  *'  He  can  read  better  than  me:*' 
"^He  is  as  good  as  her."  **  Whether  I  be  present  or  no." 
*^  Who  did  this?  Me.''  By  supplying  the  words  under- 
stood in  each  of  these  phrases,  their  impropriety  and 
governing  rule  will  appear:  aji,  **  Better  than  I  can  read;" 
*^  As  good  as  ^e  is  ;^'  ^^  Present  or  not  present  ^"  '^  t 
did  it."   »   . 

1.  By  not  attending  to  this  rulej  many  errors  have  beeti 
committed:  a  number  of  which  is  subjoined,  asafufthet 
caution  and  direction  to  the  leatner.  *'  Thou  art  a  much 
greater  loser  than  me  by  bit  d«ath»"   ^  She  suffers  hourly 
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aiore  tlian  me.  '*  "  We  contributed  a  tWrd  more  than  the 
Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  more 
than  us."  "  King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,,  the  duke 
and  the  popish  faction>  were  at  liberty  to  form  new 
schemes."  **  The  drift  of  all  his  sermons  was,  to  pre- 
pare the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  prophet  mightier 
than  him,  and  whose  slioes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear." 
**  It  was  not  the  work  of  so  eminent  an  author,  as  him  to 
whom  it  was  6rst  imputed."  **  A  slone  is  heavy,  and  the 
sand  weighty ;  but  a  fooPs  wrath  is  heavier  than  tbem 
both."  "  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may  perform 
the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do.**  In  these  passages  it 
ought  to  be,  "  /,  a;^,  Ae^  they,  respectively." 

When  the  relative  who  immediately  follows  than,  it 
seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  20th  rule ;  for  in  that 
connexion,  the  relatlfc  must  be  in  the  objective  c&se :  ^  as,. 
^^  Alfred,  than  whom,  a  greater  king  never  reigned,**  &c. 
^  Beelzebub,  than  xvh&m,  Satan  excepted,  none  higher 
sat,"  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  such  instances,,  if  the 
personal  pronoun  were  used,  it  would  be  in  the  nomina.- 
tive  case;  as,  "  A  greater  king  pever  reigned  than  he,'^ 
that  is,  "  than  ho  was.^'  **  Beelzebub,  than  Ae,"  &c.^; 
that  is,  **  thafi  he  sat,''  The  phrase  than  whom,  is,  how- 
ever,.  avoided  by  the  best  modern  writers. 

Some  gramm/irians  suppose  that  the  words  than  and  but 
are  sometimes  used  as  prepositions,  and  govern  the  objec-. 
live  case.  Tliey  adopt  this-  fdea,  from  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impoifsibility  as  they  conceive,  of  explaining  many  phrases, 
on  any  other  principle.  This  pica  of  necessity  appears, 
however,  to  be  groundless.  The  principle  of  supplying 
the  Ellipsis  is^  we  think,  sufficient  to  resolve  every  ceisc, 
in  wliich  than  or  but  occurs,  without  wrcstiog  these  words 
from  their  true  nature,  and  giving:  them  the  character  of 
•  prepositions.  Li  the  preceding  paragraphs  under  this  Rule, 
we  have  exhibited  a  number  of  examples,  showing  that 
the  supply  of  the  eUi|)sia  sufficiently  CKplains  their  con- 
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struction.  But  as  these  may  be  deemed  obvious  cases, 
we  shall  select  some^  which  appear  to  be  more  diSicult  in 
4their  developement.  The  following  are  of  this  nature. 
**  I  saw  nobedy  but  himj"  "  No  person  but  he  was  pre- 
sent;" "More  persons  than  ihey  saw  the  action i"  **  The 
secret  was  communicated  to  more  men  tlian  him ;"  "  Tnis 
trade  enriched  some  people  more  than  them."  All  these 
sentences  may  b^  explaiiieJ,  on  the  principle  of  supplying 
the  ellipsis,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first,  we 
might  say,  "  I  saw  nobody,  but  I  saw  him;"  or,  "  I  saw 
nobody,  but  him  I saxc ;**  in  the  second,  ^*None  was  pre- 
sent,  but  he  was  present ;"  in  the  third,  **  More  persons 
than  they«;^r^,  saw  the  action,"  or,  "  More  th^n  these 
persens  xvere^  saw  the  action  ;"  in  the  fourth,  *^  The 
secret  was  communicated  to  more  persons  -than  io  him ;" 
in  the  fifth,  ^^  This  trade  enridied  some  people  more  than 
tt  enriched  them. ^^ — ^The  supply  of  the  ellipsis  certainly 
gives  an  uncouth  appearance  to  these  sentences :  but  this 
circumstance  forms  no  solid  objection  to  the  truth  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend.  Most  of  the  idioms  in  a 
language  could  not  be  literally  accounted  for,  but  by  very 
Awkward  modes  of  expression. 

If  the  rule  which  has  been  recommended,  effectually 
answers  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cases  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  in  connexion  with  the  words  than  and  but,  why 
-should  we  have  recourse  to  the  useless  expedient  of  chang- 
ing these  Words  into  other  parts  of  speech  ;  especially 
when  this  expedient  would  often  produce  ambiguity,  and 
lead  into  error  ?  That  it  would  have  this  effect  might  be 
shown  in  numerous  instances.  One,  however,  will  be 
sufficient.  **  If  we  use  the  word  than2LS  a  preposition^ 
we  should  say,  '  1  love  her  better  than  him,'  whether  it 
be  meant,  ^  I  love  her  better  than  I  love  him,'  or, '  I  love 
her  better  than  he  does.'  By  using  the  word,  as  a  con- 
junction, the  ambiguity  is  prevented.  For,  if  the  former 
sentiment  is  implied,  we  say,  ^  I  love  her  better  than  him;f 
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that  if,  ^  thin  I  love  him  ;^  if  the  Utter,  we  sty,  '  I  love 
her  better  than  he.-  that  is,  <  than  he  loves  her.* '' 

|f  it  should  be  said,  that  hut  and  than  may  be  properly 
s|ipplied  by  the  prepositions  except  and  besides^  and  that 
therefore  the  substitution  of  thfp  latter  for  the  farmer  must 
be  allowable ;  we  reply,  that,  in  numerous  ipstances,  these 
words  cannot  be  properly  substituted  for  each  other.  But 
if  this  could  be  universally  done,  it  miffht  still  be  said, 
that  equivalence  of  meaning,  by  no  means  implies  iden* 
tity  of  grammatical  cpnstruction.  This,  we  think,  has 
been  fully  proved  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Etjntnology, 
Section  1.  page  106. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  the  fol* 
lowing  rule  may  be  laid  down.  '^  When  the  pronoun 
following  but  or  tfum,  has  exactly  the  same  bearing  and 
relation  as  the  preening  noun  or  pronoun  has,  with 
regard  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  it  must  have  the 
same  grammatical  construction.'*  By  applying  this  rule 
to  the  various  examples  already  exhibited,  the  reader 
will,  we  doubt  not,  perceiye  its  propriety  and  use. 

That  the  student  may  be  still  further  assisted,  in  his 
endeavours  to  discover  the  true  grammatical  construction 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun  following  but  or  Man,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  18th  Rule  of  Syntax  may  be 
considered  as  subsidiary  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  the 
principle  of  supplying  the  ellipsis.  Thus,  in  the  expres- 
sion,  f^  I  saw  nobody  but  him,**  nobody  is  in  the  objec- 
tivc  case,  governed  by  the  verb  saw;  and  him  is  in  the 
same  case,  because  ccftij unctions,  according  to  Rule  the 
i8tb,  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouas.  In 
the  phrase,  "  Nobody  but  he  was  present,**  he  is  in  the 
Doniinative  case,  because  it  is  connected  by  the  conjunc- 
tion bufj  with  the  noun  nobody,  which  is  in  the  nominative. 
The  other  sentences,  in  which  the  conjunction  (han  if 
p!$cd,  may  be  construed  in  the  same  manner. 
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If  the  1 8th  Rale  of  Syntax  should  not  appear  to  apply 
to  every  example,  which  has  been  produced  in  this  dis- 
cussion, nor  to  others  which  might  be  adduced;  it  will  be 
found,  on  strict  examination,  that  the  supposed  exceptions 
are,  in  fact,  sentences  which  do  not  .co(ae  wit  bin  the  reason 
and  limitation  of  the  rule.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  **  I  have 
a  greater  respect  for  them  than  he,^  the  pronoun  he  is 
connected  by  the  conjunction  than  with  the  pronoun  them : 
and  yet  they  ^re  not  put  in  the  same  case;  because  they 
bave  not  the  same  bearing  and  relation,  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  ;  which  is  requisite  according  to  Rule 
18,  and  its  explanatory  note.  See  the  Note  at  page 
J285. 

The  two  latter  rules  are  founded  on  the  principle  of 
supplying  the  ellipsis,  and  are  intimately  connected  with 
it :  they  in  fact  derive  all  their  authority  from  that  prj^n- 
ciple.  They  may,  however,  be  of  use  to  the  student,  by 
presenting  the  subject  in  different  points  of  view :  some  of 
them  may  strike  bis  attention,  more  than  others,  andlea4 
kim  to  a  full  develoj^ement  of  the  subject. 
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To  avoid  disagreeable  repetition's,  and  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  in  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omis- 
sion of  some  words,  is  frequently  admitted.  In« 
stead  of  saying,  '^  He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was 
a  wise  man^  and  he  was  a  good  man  ;"  we  make 
use  of  the  ellipsis,  and  say,  '<  He  was  a  learned, 
wise,  and  good  man." 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 
sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an 

U4 
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impropriety,  they  must  be  expressed.  Irt  the  scb- 
tence,  "  We  are  apt  to  love  who  love  us»"  the 
word  them  should  be  supplied.  "  A  beautiful  field 
and  trees,"  is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be, 
"  Beautiful  fields  and  trees ;"  or,  "  A  beautiful 
field  and  fine  trees." See  »oi.ii.p.  i34. 

Almost  all  componnded  sentences,  are  more  or  less  d- 
lipiical ;  some  exninples  of  which  may  be  seeo  under  the 
diflnrent  parts  of  speecb. 

1.  The  ellipsis  of  the  article  is  thus  used  ;  *'  A  many 
woman,  and  child;"  that  is,  "  a  mao,  a  woman,  and  a 
child."  "  A  house  and  garden  ;'*  that  is,  "  A  honse  and 
a  garden."  "  The  sun  and  moon  •"  that  is,  "  the  can 
and  the  moon."  *'  The  day  and  hour ;"  that  is,  *'  the 
day  and  ihe  hour."  In  all  these  instances,  the  aitide 
being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  unne- 
cessary- There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  obser- 
vation, when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repetition  ; 
as  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Not  only  the  year,  but 
the  day  and  (he  hour."  In  this  case,  the  ellipsis  of  the 
last  article  would  be  improper.  When  a  diiferent  form  of 
the  article  is  requisite,  the  article  is  also  properly  re- 
peated: as,  "a  house  and  an  orchard ;"  instead  of,  "m 
house  and  orchard." 

2.  The  jwun  is  frequently  omiitcd  in  the  followir 
manner.  *'  The  liws  of  God  and  man ;"  that  is, 
laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  man."  In  some  very  c 
(ical  expressions,  the  ellipsis  should  not.  he.  iim 
"  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  windont  of  ( 
wliii-h  IK  more  emphaLJc^  than,  "  CJUuttj 
wisdom  of  God." 
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S.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adjective  is  used  in  the  foUawtDg 
manner.  '^  A  delightful  garden  and  orchard  ;**  tliat  is, 
f'  a  delightful  garden  and  a  delightful  orchard/*  '^  A 
little  man  and  woman  ;''  that  is,  '^  A  little  mao  and  a 
little  woman."  In  such  elliptical  expre^sions  as  these, 
the  adjective  onght  to  have  exactly  the  same  signification, 
and  to  be  quite  as  proper,  when  joined  to  the  latter  sab« 
s*.antive  as  the  former ;  otherwise  the  ellipsis  should  not 
be  admitted. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  applied  to  noons  of 
different  numbers:  as,  '^  A  magnificent  house  and  gar- 
dens." In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  another  adjective: 
as^  **  A  magnificent  house  and  fine  gardens." 

4.  The  following  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  jE?ro«(?z/n.  ^Iknre 
and  fear  him;"  that  is,  '^  I  love  him,  and  I  fear  him.^ 
5^  My  bouse  and  lands ;"  that  is^  **  my  house  and  nj 
lands."  In  these  instances  the  ellipsis  may  take  place 
with  propriety ;  but  if  we  would  be  more  express  and 
emphatical,  it  must  not  be  used  :  as,  **  His  friends  and 
bisToes ;"  "  My  sons  and  my  daughters." 

In  some  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  the  relatire 
pronoun  is  usually  omitted  :  as,  '^  This  is  the  man  they 
love;"  instead  of,  "This  is  the  man  a;A(??;j  they  love.'* 
f*  These  are  the  goods  they  bougat ;"  for,  "  These  are 
the  goods  which  they  bought." 

In  complex  sentences,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  re- 
lative pronoun  expressed:  as  it  is  more  proper  to  tay, 
**  The  posture  in  which  I  lay,"  than,  "  In  the  posture  I 
lay :"  "  The  horse  on  which  I  rode,  fell  down  ;"  than, 
**  The  horse  I  rode,  fell  down." 

The  antecedent  and  the  relative  connect  the  parts  of  a 
sentence  together  ;  and,  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion, they  should  answer  to  each  other  with  great  exactness* 
<<  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
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seen/*  Here  the  ellipsis  is  manifestly  improper,  and 
'flight  to  be  supplied :  as,  ^^  We  speak  that  which  we  do 
knowy  and  testify  that  which  we  have  seen/' 


.  5.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  following  in- 
stances. '*  The  man  was  old  and  crafty  ;**  tha^  is,  *'  the 
ipnan  was  old,  and  the  man  was  crafty.'*  <*  She  was 
young,  and  beautiful,  and  good^*'  that  is,  '^  She  was 
young,  she  was  beautiful,  and  she  was  good.**  '*  Thou 
art  poor^  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and 
naked*'*  If  we  would  fill  up  the  ellipsis  in  the  last  sen- 
tence,  thou  art  ought  to  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
adjectives. 

If,  in  sueh  enumeration,  we  choose  to  point  out  one 
property  above  the  rest,  that  property  must  be  placed 
last,  and  the  ellipsis  supplied :  as,  *^  She  is  young  and 
beautiful,  and  she  is  good.** 

^  1  went  to  see  and  bear  him  ;**  that  is,  *^  I  went  to  seo 
him,  and  I  went  to  bear  bim.**  In  this  instance,  there  is 
not  only  an  ellipsis  of  the  governing  verb,  /  tt;m/,  but 
likewise  of  the  sign  of  th6>  infinitive  mood,  which  is 
governed  by  it. 

Do^  didf  havCy  hadf  shall,  will,  maj/,  might,  and  the  rest 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses,  are  frequently 
used  alone,  to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb ;  as,  ^^  He 
regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not  :'*  i.  e.  '^  dost  not  re- 
gard it.*'  "  We  succeeded,  but  they  did  not  -,"  "  did  not 
succeed.**  ^^  I  have  learned  my  task,  but  you  have  not  ;*' 
"  have  not  learned.'*  **  They  must,  and  they  shall  be 
punished  ;**  that  is,  ^*  they  must  be  punished.** 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  often  very  properly  omitted  be« 
fore  the  principal  verb:  as,  ^*  I  have  seen  and  beard  him 
frequently  ;'*  not,  **  I  have  heard  :**  "  He  will  lose  his 
estate,  and  incur  reproach  ;'*  not,  *'  he  will  incur.**  But 
when  any  thing  is  emphatically  expressed,  or  when  oppo^ 
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sition  is  denoted,  this  ellipsis  should  be  avoided :  as,  *'  I 
iiave  seen,  and  I  have  heard  him  too  ;*'  ^'  He  was  admiredi 
but  be  was  ootbelov^/' 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  followisg  ' 
inaoner.     ^^  He  spoke  and  acted  wisely ;''  that  ig,  ^^  He 
spoke  wisely,  and  he  acted  wisely/*     *^  Thrice  I  went 
and  offered  my  service  f  *  that  is,  ^*  Tlirice  I  went,  and 
thrice  I  offered  my  service.^ 

7.  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition,  as  well  as  of  the  verb, 
is  seen  in  the  folbwing  instances:  *^  He  went  into  the 
abbeys,  halls,  and« public  buildings;"  that  is,  "  he  went 
into  the  abbeys,  he  went  into  the  halls,  and  he  went  into 
the  public  buildings/*  **  He  also  went  through  all  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city;*'  that  is,  <<  Through  all  the 
streets,  and  through  all  the  lanes,'*  &c.  **  He  spoke  to 
every  man  and  woman  there,**  that  is,  **  to  every  man  and 
to  every  woman.**  **  This  day,  next  month,  last  year  ;** 
that  is,  ^^  on  this  day^  ii)  the  next  month,  in  the  last 
year  ;**  '^  The  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good  ;** 
that  i^,  *^  which  seemeth  to  him,** 

S.  The  ellipsis  of  the  coiyunction  is  as  follows :  ^'  They 
confess  the  power,  wisdom,  gopdness,  and  love,  of  their 
CrCfLtor;**  i.  e.  *'  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
^nd  love  of,**  &c.  *^  Though  I  love  him,  I  do  not  flatter 
him,**  that  is,  ^^  Though  I  love  him,^e/ 1  do  not  flatter 
him.** 

There  is  a  very  common  ellipsis  of  the  coojunction 
that:  as,  *^  He  told  me  he  would  proceed  immediately  ;** 
f^  I  desired  he  would  not  be  too  hasty  ;**  *^  I  fear  it  comes 
too  much  from  the  heart:**  instead  of ;  **  He  told  me  thqi 
he  would  proceed  immediately  ;**  *'  I  desired  that  he  would 
pot  be  too  hasty;*'  **  I  fear  that  it  comes  too  much  from 
(he  heart.*'— Tl^s  ellipsis  is  tolerable  in  conyersationi  and 
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in  epistolary  writing:  but  it  should  be  sparingly  indulged, 
in  eyery  other  species  of  composition.  The  French  do 
not  use  this  mode  of  expression :  they  avoid  the  ellipsis 
on  such  occasions. 


9.  The  ellipsis  of  the  intfTJection  is  not  very  common  ; 
it,  however,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  ^'  Oh !  pity  and 
shame  P'  that  is,  <*  Oh  pity  !  Oh  shame!" 

As  the  ellipsis  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence  in  the 
English  language,  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be 
given  ;  but  only  a  few  more  can  be  admitted  here. 

In  the  following  instance,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
one :  ^^  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade 
were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation; 
and  if  another,  from  another ;''  that  is,  *^  He  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation,  and  if  another  part  <^ 
our  trade  were  well  cultivated^  we  should  gain  froui 
another  nation/' 

Sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  a  sentence  is  properly 
omitted,  when  we  presume  that  the  nominative  caseand  its 
whole  regimen  may  be  readily  understood:  as,  '^  Nature 
has  given  to  animals  one  time  to  act,  and  another  to  rest :'' 
instead  of  saying  ;  *'  Nature  has  given  to  animals  onetime 
to  act,  and  nature  has  given  to  animals  another  time  to 
rest." 

Tlie  following  instances,  though  short,  contain  much  of 
the  ellipsis ;  "  Wo  is  me;"  i.  e.  "  wo  is  to  me'"  ^^  To 
let  blood ;"  i.  e.  <^  to  let  out  blood."  **  To  let  down  ;'* 
i.  e.  "  to  let  it  fall  or  slide  down."  "  To  walk  a  mile  ;" 
i.  e.  "  to  walk  through  the  space  of  a  mile."  "  To  sleep 
all  night ;"  i,  e.  «  To  sleep  through  all  the  night."  "  To 
go  a  fishing  ;"  "  To  go  a  hunting ;"  i.  e.  "  to  go  on  a 
fishing  voyage  or  business;"  •*  to  go  on  a  hunting  party/* 
.**  I  dine  at  two  o'clock"  i.  e.    "  at  two  of  the  clock.*' 
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^  By  sea,  by  land,  on  shore  :'*  i.  e.  "  %  the  sea,  by  the 
land,  on  the  shore.'* 

It  is  very  frequent,  when  the  word  notwithstanding  2Lgte^ 
with  a  number  of  words,  or  with  an  entire  clause,  to  omit 
the  whole  except  tlus  word :  and  in  this  use  of  notwitk^ 
standings  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  abbre- 
viations in  language.  For  example :  '^  Moses  said,  let  no 
man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning :  vbtwithstandingj  they 
hearkened  not  unto  him."^  Here  notwithstanding  appears 
without  the  clause  to^  which  it  belongs :  and  to  complete 
the  sense  in  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
whole  preceding  clause,  or  the  substance  of  it. — ^^  Moses 
said,  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning.  Notwith* 
standing  this  comnumdof  Moses f  or,  notwithstanding  Moses 
said  that  which  has  been  recited,  they  hearkened  not  unto 
Moses.*'— »'^  Folly  meets  with  success  in  this  world :  but  it 
is  true  notwithstanding,  that  it  labours  under  disadvan- 
tages.*^ This  passage,  at  length,  would  read  thus: 
^'  Folly  meets  with  success  in  the  world :  but  it  is  true, 
notwithstanding  folly  meets  with  success  in  the  world,  that 
it'labours  under  disadvantages." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  apply  a  pronoun,  this,  that,  which, 
or  xvhat,  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sentence :  as, 
^'  Bodies  which  have  no  taste,  and  no  power  of  affecting 
the  skin,  may,  notwithstanding  this,  act  upon  organs  which 
are  more  delicate."  Here  this  stands  for,  ^^  they  have  7ia 
taste,  and  no  power  to  affect  the  skinJ*^ 
t  In  th^  folloiving  example,  the  pronoun  and  participle  are 
omitted :  '^  Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
the  aid  of  others  was  not  solicited."  Here  the  words  he 
being  2LTe  understood  ;  that  is,  **  He  being  conscious  of  his 
own  weight  and  importance  "  This  clause  constitutes  the 
case  absolute,  or,  the  nominative  absolute;  which  is  not 

« 

so  obvious  before,,  as  after,  the  ellipsis  is  supplied. 
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10.  The  examples  that  follow  are  produced  to  Aow  tha 
impropriety  of  ellipsis  in  some  particular  cases.    *^  The 
laod  was  always  possessed,  during  pleasure,  by  those  in* 
trusted  with  the  command  ;'*  it  should  be,  <<  those  persons 
intrusted  ;**  or,  ^<  those  who  were  intrusted.^    **  If  be  had 
lead  further,  be  would  have  found  several  of  his  objections 
might  ha  7e  been  spared:**  that  is,  *'  he  would  have  found 
libtf  several  of  bis  objections,*'  &c.    '^  Thereis  nothing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own  characters.'* 
It  ought  to  be^  *'  nothing  in  which  men -^^  and,  ^<  than  lit 
koowing.**     <^  1  scarcely  kiiow  any  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy would  yield  more  variety  and  use ;"  It  should  be, 
'<  which  would  yield,"  &c.    *<  In  the  temper  of  mind  he 
wastben  ;*'  i  e.  '^  in  which  he  then  was."    *^  The  little  sa- 
tisfiurtioD  and  consistency,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  sys- 
tems of  divinity  I  have  met  with,  made  me  betake  myself 
to  die  sole  reading  of  the  Scriptures:**  it  ought  to  be^ 
**  which  are  to  be  found,"  and,  "  which  I  have  met  with.'* 
'^  He  denred  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together,  and 
jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom  only  they  were  dae  ^" 
!•  e.  •*  to  him  to  whom,"  &c. 
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All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to 
each  other :  a  regular  and  dependent  construction, 
throaghoat,  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
foUowing  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate :  ''  He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admi^ed,  as 
Cinthio/'  Here  more  requires  than  after  it,  which 
is  no  where  found  in  the  sentence.  It  should  be^ 
<«  He  was  more  beloved  than  Cinthio,  but  not  so 
mnch  admired." See  toL  ii.  9.  I40. 
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This  rule  may  be  considered  as  comprehendiDg  all  the 
preceding  ones:  and  it  will  also  apply  to  many  forms  of 
sentences,  which  none  of  those  rules  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon.  Its  generality  may  seem  to  render  it  useless*: 
but  by  ranging  under  it  a  number  of  raried  examples, 
we  shall  perceive  its  utility ;  and  that  it  is  calculated  to 
proTe  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  many  modes  of 
expression,  which  the  less  gederal  rules  cannot  at  all, 
or  at  least  cannot  so  readily,  determine. 

^^  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that 
has,  is,  or  shall  be  published."  It  ought  to  be,  **  that  has 
been,  or  shall  be  published/'  ^*  He  was  guided  by  in- 
terests always  different,  sometimes  contrary  to,  those  of 
the  community ;"  "  difierent/r(?w;"  or,  "  always  diflferent 
from  those  of  the  community,  and  sometimes  contrary  to 
them."  ^^  Will  it  be  urged  that  these  books  are  as  old,  or 
even  older  than  tradition  ?"  The  words,  '^  as  old,'*  and 
**  older,"  cannot  have  a  common  regimen  ;  it  should  be 
^*  as  old  as  tradition,  or  even  older."  **  It  requires  few 
talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  born,  or  at  least  may 
not  acquire ;"  *^  or  which,  at  least,  they  may  not  acquire." 
*^  The  court  of  chancery  frequently  mitigates  and  breaks 
the  teeth  of  the  common  law."  In  this  construction,  the 
first  verb  is  said,  <<  to  mitigate  the  teeth  of  the  common 
law,"  which  is  an  evident  solecism.  ^*  Mitigates  the  com- 
mon law,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  it,"  would  have  been 
grammatical. 


*^  They  presently  grow  into  good  humour,  and  good 
language  towards  the  crown;"  ''  grow  into  good  lan- 
guage," is  very  improper.  **  There  is  never  wantin;;^  a 
set  of  evil  instruments,  who  either  out  of  mad  zeal,  private 
hatred,  or  filthy  lucre,  are  always  ready,"  &c.  We  say 
properly,  '<  A  man  acts  out  of  mad  zeai,"  or,  out  of  ^ri« 
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▼ate  haired  ;'*  but  we  cannot  say,  if  we  would  speak  Eng^ 
fishy  "  he  acts  out  of  filthy  lucre."  "  To  double  her  kind* 
Best  and  caresses  of  me  :''  the  word  *'  kindness**  requires 
to  be  followed  by  either  to  or  for  ^  and  cannot  be  construed 
with  the  preposition  of.  ^<  Never  was  man  so  teased  or 
suffered  half  the  uneasiness,  as  I  have  done  this  evening  f* 
the  first  and  third  clauses,  viz.  '^  Never  was  man  so 
teased,  as  I  have  done  this  evening,"  cannot  be  joined 
without  an  impropriety ;  and  to  connect  the  second  and 
third,  the  word  that  must  be  substituted  for  as  ;  ^*  Or  suf. 
fered  half  the  uneasiness  that  I  have  done  ;'*  or  else,  *^  half 
so  much  uneasiness  as  I  have  suffered." 

The  first  part  of  the  followinj^  sentence  abounds  with 
adverbs,  and  those  such  as  are  hardly  consistent  with  one 
another:  *'  H0W  viuch  soever  the  reformation  of  this  de- 
generate age  is  almost  utterly  to  be  despaired  of,  we  may 
jet  have  a  more  comfortable  prospect  of.  future  times.** 
The  sentence  would  be  more  correct  in  the  following  form : 
^'  Though  the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  age  is  nearly 
to  be  despaired  of,*'  &c. 

•*  Oh !  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  my 
life  with  the  blood-thirsty ;  in  whose  hands  is  wickedne&s, 
aad  their  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts.*'  As  the  passage,  in- 
troduced by  the  copulative  conjunction  and^  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  principal  aud  independent 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  of  the  dependent  part,  the  rela- 
tive ttr^ojc. should  have  been  used  instead  of  the  possessive 
their ;  viz.  '*  and  xvhosc  right-hand  is  fall  of  gifts.'* 

The  following  sentences,  which  give  the  passive  voice 
the  regimen  of  an  active  verb,  are  very  irregular,  and  by 
DO  means  to  be  imitated.  '^  The  bishops  and  abbots  were 
aDowed  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords.**  *^  Thrasea  was 
forbidden  the  presence  of  the  emperor/*  **  He  was  shown 
that  very  story  in  one  of  his  own  books.'*  These  sen- 
tences should  have  been ;  '^  The  bishops  and  abbots  were 
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idlawed  to  hftve  (or  to  take)  their  seats  in  the  house  of 
iQrds;'*  or,  '^  Seats  in  the  bouse  of  lofds  were  allovred 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots  :^'  ^'  Thrasea  was  forbidden 
to  approach  the  presence  of  the  emperor  /'  or,  "  The 
presence  of  the  emperor  was  forbidden  to  Thrasea:** 
'^  That  very  story  was  shown  to  him  in  one  of  bis  own 
books." 

■ 

'^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en«* 
tcred  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  There  seems  to  be 
an  impropriety  in  this  sentence,  in  which  the  same 
noun  serves  in  a  double  capacity,  performing  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  both  of  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases*  '^Neither  /lath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  to  conceive  the  things,"  &c.  would  have  been  re- 
gular. 

"  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  com- 
pounding, those  images  which  we  have  once  received, 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision/'  It  is  very 
proper  to  say,  *'  altering  and  compounding  those  imager 
which  we  have  once  received,  i[ito  all  the  varieties  of 
picture  and  vision  i"  but  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
"  retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;"  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this 
construction  is  unavoidable :  for,  *^  retaining,  altering, 
and  compounding,"  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally 
refers  to,  and  governs  the  subsequent  noun,  i/wse  images  ; 
and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
following  preposition,  into.  The  construction  might  easily 
have  been  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  relaining 
from  the  other  two  participles,  in  this  way:  "We  have 
the  power  of  retaining  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  and  of  lilterin.^  and  compounding  them  into 
ail  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision ;"  or,  pecjiaps, 
better  thus:  **  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
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and  compounding  those  images  which  we  hare  once  re* 
ceivedy  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture 
and  vision." 

THE  INTERJECtlON. 

The  svntax  of  the  Interjection  is  of  so  very  limited  a 
nature,  that  it  does  not  require  a  distinct,  appropriate  rule ; 
especially  as  every  thing  which  relates  to  it,  has  already 
been  mentioned  under  other  rules.  See  Rule  V.  Note  11: 
and  Rule  xxi.  Note  9. 


J 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  P^ARSINGf. 

As  we  have  finished  the  explanation  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  rules  for  forming  them  inta 
sentences,  it  is  now  proper  tor  give  i^onf^e  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  learners  should  be  exercised,  in  order 
to  prove  their  knowledge,  and  to  render  it  familiar  to 
them.  This  is  called  parsing.  The  nature  of  the  subject^ 
as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  it  to  learners,  requires  that  it 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz.  parsing,  as  it  re- 
spects etymology  alone ;  and  parsings  as  i^  respects  both 
etymology  and  syntax*. 


Section  K 
Specimen  of  etymalogical  parsing. 

"  Virtue  ennobles  us.'* 

Virtue  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  third  person,  the 
Hingular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  f  Decline 
ike  noun  J  Eimobles  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.  (Re* 
peat  the  present  tense,  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the  perfect 
participle f. J  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  per* 
K>D  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  (Decline  the  ^/v« 
nounj 

**  Goodness  will  be  rewarded." 

Goodness  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  peri^on, 
the  lingular  number^  and  in  the  nominative  case*     fDe^ 


*  See  the  ''Generml  Directions  for  using  the  English  Bxercifes,*'  prefixed 
to  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

t  The  leaner  should  occaiioBally  repeat  »U  tlw  moods  and  tenses  of  tii« 
ferh. 
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dine  it.)  Will  be  renHtrded  is  a  regular  verb,  in  the 
passive  voice,  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  future  tense, 
and  the  third  person  singular.  ( liepeat  the  present  tense, 
the  impel  feet  tense  ^  and  the  perfect  participle.) 

"  Strive  to  improve." 

Strive  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  imperative 
mood,  and  of  the  second  person  singular.  (Repeat  the 
present  tense ^  iCc.)  To  improve  is  a  regular  verb  neuter, 
and  in  the  infinitive  mood.     (Repeat  the  present  tense,  Uc.) 

"  Tune  flies,  O I  how  swiftly." 

Time  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the 
singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline 
the  noun.)  Flies  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  the  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.  (Re^ 
peat  the  presejit  tense ,  Xc.)  O !  is  an  interjection.  Haw 
and  swiftfjj  are  adverbs. 

"  Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion." 

Gratitude  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  third  person^ 
the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (De^ 
eline  it.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.  (Repeat  the 
present  teme^  S^c.)  A  is.  the  indefinite  article.  Delightful 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  (Repeat  the  degrees  of 
cojyiparison.)  Emotion  is  a  common  substantive  of  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.     (Decline  it.) 

"  They  who  forgive,  act  nobly." 

Thejj  ts  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the^ 
plural  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.     (Decline  it.) 
IVIio  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  case. 
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{Decline  it.)  Forgive  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indica- 
tive mood|  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural. 
(Repeat  the  present  teme,  SscJ  jict  is  a  regular  verb 
active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  thud 
person  plural.  (Rtpeaty  &(cj  Nobly  is  an  adveib  of 
quality.     (Repeat  the  degrees  0/  comparison  J 

**  By  living  temperately,  our  health  is  promoted." 

J9y  is  a  preposition.  Living  is  the  present  participle  of 
the  regular  neuter  verb  "  to  live."  (Repeat  the  participles.) 
Temperatelj/  is  an  adverb  of  quality.  Our  is  an  adjective 
prpnoun  of  the  possessive  kind.  (Decline  it  J  Health  is 
a  Common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular 
nLimber,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  itj  Js 
promoted  is  a  regular  verb  passive,  indicative  mood,  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.     (Repeat^  ^cj 

**  We  should  be  kind  to  them,  who  are  unkind  to  us." 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it  )  Should 
be  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  the 
imperfect  tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.  (Repeat  the 
present  taise^  kc.)  Kind  is  an  adjective,  in  tiie  positive 
state.  (Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.)  To  is  a  prepo- 
sition. Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person, 
the  plural  number,  and  in  tiie  objective  case.  (Decline 
it,)  JV/u)  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  in  tlie  nominative 
case.  (Decline  it.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in- 
dicative moody  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural. 
(Repeat^  i(c,)  Unwind  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  aiate. 
(Repeat  (he  degrees  of  comparison,)  To  is  a  prrpo^ition. 
6^^' is  a  personal  prpooun,  of  i^^e  first  peison,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  objective  c^se.     (Decline  itj 
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(Section  2. 
Specimen  qf  tynlactical  parsing. 
Vice  produces  misery." 


ti 


Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the 
aiogular  number^  and  in  the  nominative  case.  Produces 
is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
**  vice,*'  according  to  rule  i.  which  says;  Chere  repeat 
the  rule.)  Misery  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third 
person,  jthe  singular  number,  and  the  objective  case 
governed  by  the  active  verb  *^  pr9duces/'  according  ta 
jLjJlff^  XI f  wiiiph  says^  &c. 

"  Peace  and  joy  are  virtue's  crown.'* 

Teace  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person^ 
fi^mber,  and  case.)  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction. 
Jay  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  tlie  person^  number^ 
and  case.)  Arc  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
jnood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural,  agree- 
ing  with  the  nominative  (case  ^^  peace  and  joy,"  according 
to  RUi^E  II.  which  says;  (here  repeat  the  rule.)  Virtue^s 
is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  possessive  case,  governed  by  the  sub- 
stantive "  crown,"  agreeably  to  ^ule  x.  which  says,  &c. 
Crorum  is  a  commop  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the 
singular  number,  and  in  .the  nppinative  case,  accprcling 
to  the  fourth  note  of  rule  xi. 

^*  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us.*' 

Wisdom  is  a  common  ^bstantive.  (Repeat  the  person^ 
pumber,  and  case.)    Or  is  a  disjunctive  conjunctipn.    /W/^ 
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18  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person^  number^ 
and  case,)  Caverns  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agree* 
ing  with  it3  nominative  case  "  wisdom"  or  "  folly,"  ac- 
cording to  Rui^E  III.  >ybich  says,  &c.  £/!$  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  of  the  first  pejrsoq,  plural  number,  and  in  the 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  governs/' 
agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  3cc, 


'^  Every  heart  knows  its  sorrow^." 

Every  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  distributive  kind, 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  "  heart,"  according  to  Note  2 
under  rule  viii.  which  says,  &c.  //^a/7  is  a  common 
substantive.  (Repeat  the  per  son  ^  number  ^  and  iase.)  Knows 
is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense^ 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case 
"  heart,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c.  Jts  is  a 
personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person  singular,  and  of  the 
neuter  gender,  to  agree  with  its  substantive  "  heart,"  ac- 
cording to  RVLE  v.  which  says,  &c.  it  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  governed  by  the  noun  **  sorrows,"  acconling  to 
RULE  X.  which  says,  &c.  Sorrows  is  a  common  substan- 
tive, of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  knows,"  ac- 
cording to  RULE  XI.  which  says,  &c. 


ti 


The  man  is  happy  who  lives  wisely.** 


The  is  the  definite  article.  Man-  is  a  common  substan- 
tive. (Repeat  the  person,  number y  and  case.)  Is  is  an  ir- 
regular verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and 
the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  the  nominative 
citsc  "  man,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c. 
Happy  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.     Who  is  a 
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relative  pronoun,  which  has  for  its  antecedent,  '*  man,'* 
with  which  it  agrees  in  gender  and  number,  according 
to  RULE  V,  which  says,  &c.  Lives  is  a  regular  verb 
lieuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  person  sin- 
gular, agreeing  with  its  non^inative  "  who,'*  according* to 
RULE  VI.  which  says,  &c.  Wisely  is  an  adverb  of  quality, 
placed  after  the  verb,  according  to  rule  xv. 


a 


Who  preserves  us?' 


Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and 
in  the  nominative  case  singular.  The  word  to  which  it 
relates,  (its  subsequent,)  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  contain* 
ing  the  answer  to  the  question ;  according  to  a  note  un- 
der rule  VI.  Preserves  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  **  who,"  according  to  rule  vi. 
which  says,  &c.  Us  is  a  person^  pronoun,  (Repeat  the 
person,  number,  case,  and  rule  J 

"  Whose  house  is  that?  My  brother's  and  mine. 
«*  Who  inhabit  it?  We." 

Whose  i3  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind, 
^nd  relates  to  the  following  words,  "  brother's"  and 
**  mine,"  agreeably  to  a  note  under  rule  vi.  It  is  ip 
the  possessive  cjjsc,  governed  by  "  house,"  according  to 
RULE  X.  which  ^ys,  &c.  House  is  a  common  substan- 
tive. (Repeat  the  person,  number,  and  cast,)  Is  is  an 
irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomi- 
native case  "  house,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says, 
&c.  That  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  demonstrative 
kind.  My  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possessive 
kind.  Broiher^s  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third 
person,  the  ^ipgular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  case. 
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governed  by  **  house"  understood,  according  to  rule  x, 
and  a  note  under  rule  vi.  ^nd  is  a  copulative  con- 
junction. Mine  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  per- 
son, the  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  case, 
according  to  a  note  under  rule  x.  and  another  un- 
der RULE  vT.  JVko  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interro- 
gative kind,  of  the  plural  number,  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  relates  to  "  we'*  following,  according  to  a  note  under 
RULE  VI.  Inhabit  is  a  regular  verb  active.  (Repeat  the  ^ 
vwodj  tensc^  person^  i(cj  It  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  **  inhabit,"  according 
to  RULE  XI.  which  says,  &c.  Jl'e  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
of  the  first  person,  the  plural  number,  and  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  "  inhabit"  understood.  The  words  "  in- 
habit it"  are  implied  after  "  we,"  agreeably  to  a  note  un- 
der RULE  VI. 

*'  Remember  to  assist  the  distressed." 

Renicmber  is  a  regular  verb  active,  imperative  mood, 
the  second  person  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative 
case  "  thou"  understood.  To  asr.hi  is  a  rctrular  verb 
active,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  jj.rcceding 
verb  **  remember,"  according  to  rule  xii.  which  says, 
&c.  The  is  the  definite  article.  Distressed  is  an  adjective 
put  substantively. 

"  We  are  not  unemployed." 

JTT?  is  a  personal  pronoun,  f  Repeat  the  person^  number^ 
and  case.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  (Repeat  the 
vioodj  tensey  person^  Xc.)  Not  is  an  adverb  of  negation. 
Unemployed  is  an  adjective  in  t!ie  positive  state.  Tlictwo 
negatives  not  and  w;;,  form  an  affirmative,  a^rcjaUly  to 
j^uj.E  XVI.  whiph  says,  &c. 
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^'  This  boanty  has  relieved  yo^  and  us ;  and  has  gratifiecf 

"  the  donor.** 

This  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  demonstrative  kind. 
Bountjf  is  a  conunon  substantive.  (Repeat  the  persafip 
number f  and  case,)  Has  relieved  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  perfect  tense,  third  person  singular, 
agreeing  with  its  nonunative  '^  bounty/'  according  to 
jtULE  I.  which  says,  &c.  You  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of 
the  second  person  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
(Repeat  the  government  and  rule,)  And  is  a  copulative 
conjunction,  {/i  is  a  personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective, 
case.  You  and  us  are  put  in  the  same  case,  according  to 
tULE  zviii.  which  says,  &c.  And  is  a  copulative  con* 
junction.  Has  gratified  is  a  regular  verb  active,  iudica- 
tive  ipood,  perfect  tense,  and  third  person  singular,  agree- 
ing with  its  nominative  ^^  bounty,"  understood.  *'  Has 
relieved^*  and  '^  has  gratjfied^'*  are  in  the  same  mood  and 
tense,  according  to  rui^e  xviir.  which  says,  &c.  Tht 
is  the  definite  article.  Donor  is  a  common  substantive, 
of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  the  objec« 
tive  case  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  has  grafified,^ 
according  to  ylM^k  xi.  which  says,  &Cf 

^^  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repent.** 

He  is  a  personal  pronoup,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
Will  be  pardoned  is  a  regular  passive  verb,  indicative 
ipood,  first  future  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular^ 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  **  he,"  according  to  rule  i. 
and  composed  of  the  auxiliaries  "  will  be,"  and  th(?  per- 
fect participle  "  pardoned."  Not  is  a  negative  adverb. 
Unless  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction.  He  is  a  personal 
pronoun.  (Repeat  the  person ^  number ^  gender^  and  cQseJ 
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lUpCiit  is  a  reg)ilar  verb  neuter,  ia  the  subjunctive  mood, 
the  present  tense,  the  third  person  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  nominative  case  '^  he,''  according  to  rule  i. 
which  says,  &c.-  It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because 
it  implies  a  future  sense,  and  denotes  uncertainty  signi> 
fied  by  the  conjunction  •*  unless,"  agreeably  to  rule  xix. 
and  the  notes. 


**  They  could  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes,  if  they 

**  would  be  resolute." 

They  is  a  personal  pronoun.  (Repeat  theperson^  number^ 
and  case.)  Could  obtain  is  a  regular  verb  active^  potential 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with 
its  nominative  *'  they,"  according  to  rule  j,  which  says, 
&c.  T/us  is  the  definite  article.  (Repeat  the  definition.) 
Object  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person, 
the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  go* 
verned  by  the  active  verb  "  could  obtain,"'  agree* 
ably  to  RULE  xi.  which  says,  &c.  O/ is  a  preposition. 
Their  is  ^n  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possessive  sort, 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  ^^  wishes,"  according  to 
RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Wishes  is  a  common  sub. 
stantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  s^d  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  qf^  ac- 
cording to  RULE  xTii.  which  says,  &c.  The  phrase^ 
the  object  of  their  WfsheSf  may  be  termed  "  an  objeptive 
phrjuse,"  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  could  obtain,'* 
according  to  a  note  under  rule  xi.  page  24S.  ^isa 
copulative  conjunction.  J  hn/  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
(Repeat  the  person^  number^  and  case.)  Would  be  is  an 
irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  imper, 
feet  tense,  of  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  case  *^  they,"  in  number  and  person.  It  is  in 
the  irubjunctive  mood^  according  to  a  no:c  at  page  123. 
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(Define  the  subfunctwe  mood,)  Resolute  is  an  adjective 
in  the  positive  state,  and  belongs  to  its  substantive 
**  persons,"  understood,  according  to  rule  viii.  which 
says,  &c. 


^*  To  be  pure  in  heart,  pious,  and  benevolent,  which 
**  all  may  be,  constitutes  human  happiness." 


.  Tq  be  pure  in  hearty  pious,  and  benevolent j  is  the  antece- 
dent to  the  pronoun  ^*  which,"  according  to  a  note  under 
Chapter  Y.  of  Etymology,  page  86.  This  phrase  iaalso 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  *^  constitutes,"  accprding 
to  note  I ,  under  rule  i.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
having  for  its  antecedent  the  phrase  beforementioned. 
It  is  in  the  nominative  case,  according  to  rule  xi.  note  4» 
jiU  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  indefinite  kind,  agree* 
ing  with  its  substantive  *^  persons,"  understood,  accord- 
ing to  RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Jl/ay  fe  is  an  irregular 
verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  present  tense,  and* 
the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  the  nominative 
case  ^'  all,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c.  Cony 
stiiutes  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomina^ 
tive  case  the  phrase  abovementioned.  Human  is  an  ad«« 
jective,  which  agrees  with  its  substantive  "  happiness," 
according  to  rule  viii.  which  says,  &c.  Happiness  is 
a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person,  number^  case, 
artd  government.) 


a 


Good  works  being  neglected,  devotion  is  false.'' 


Good  works  being  neglected^  being  independent  on  tho 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  the  case  absolute,  according  to  thp 
fifth  note  of  rule  i.    Devotion  is  a  common  substantii^e^ 
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(Repeat  the  number^  person^  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular 
verb  neuter.  {Repeal  the  mead,  tense,  person,  iCc.J  False 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state,  and  belongs  to  its  sub- 
stantive ^*  devotion"  understood,  agreeably  to  rule  viii. 
irhioh  says,  &c. 


'^  Tbe  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  wise  and  virtuous 

"prince.'* 

The  is  the  definite  article.  Evipexor  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive, of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in 
the  nominative  case.  Marcus  Aurelius  is  a  proper  name 
or  substantive,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  \k 
put  in  apposition  with  the  substantive  <<  emperor,*'  agree- 
ably to  the  first  note  of  rulb  x.  Was  is  an  irr^ular  verb 
neuter,  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense,  and  the  third 
person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  *'  em- 
peror," according  to  rule  i.  A  is  the  indefinite  article. 
Wise  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs  to  its  substantive 
*'  prince."  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Virtuous  is 
an  adjective,  and  belongs,  &c.  Prince  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive, and  in  the  nominative  case,  according  to  the 
fourth  note  of  rule  xi. 


*'To  err  is  human." 

To  err,  is  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb  '*  is."  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular, 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  *^  to  err,"  according  to 
Note  1 ,  under  rule  the  first.  Human  is  an  adjective,  and 
belongs  to  its  substantive  ^'  nature"  understood^  according 
lo  4tuL£  VIII.  which  says,  &c. 
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<'To  counte!k)an<3«f  pcfrsbns  who  are  guilty  of  Bad  duttttnin^ 
**  i»  but  one  relntove  from  actually  comasitting  theoi.** 

Tq  countenance  persons  who  are  guiUy  of  bed  actions^  ii 
part  of  a  sentence^  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  "  is.**    Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  5tc.  i^reeing 
with  the  aforementioned  part  of  a  sentence,  as  its  nomina* 
tive  case,  according  to  Note  1.  under  rule  the  first.    But 
is  a  disjunctive  conjunction.     One  is  a  numeral  adjective^ 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  *^  remove.'*      Remove  is  a 
common  subsiantive,   of  the  third  person,  the  singula^ 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  according  to  the 
fourth  note  of  rule  xi.     From  is  a  preposition.     Com^ 
mining  is  the  present  participle  of  the  regular  active  verb 
*'  to  commit."     Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third 
person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  ca<«,  go- 
verned by  the  participle    **  committing,'*  agreeably  X» 
RULE  XIV.  which  says,  &c. 

^^  Charles  was  ardent,  inconsiderate,  and  regardless   of 
*'  advice,,  qualities  incident  to^outh." 

Charles  is  a  proper  name  or  substantive.  (Repeat  the 
person,  number ,  and  case.)  Was  is  an  irregular  verb  neu- 
ter. (Repeat  the  mood^  tense,  person,  number,  and  agree^ 
ment,)  Ardent,  ificonsiderate,  and  regardless,  are  adjec- 
tives in  the  positive  state,  and  belong  to  the  substantive 
**  Charles,"  according  to  rule  viii.  which  says,  &c. 
These  adjectives  are  joined  together  by  the  conjunction 
and,  expressed  between  the  two  latter,  and  understood 
between  the  two  former.  Of  is  a  preposition,  jidviceis  a 
common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  By  the  prepo* 
sition  qf^  according  to  rule  xvii.  which  says,  &c.    Suali^ 
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titi  h  a  eonundn  substantive  of  the  third  persotf|  the 
plural  number,  and  the  nominative  case.  This  word 
^  qualities/*  is  put  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  clause, 
or  part  of  the  sentence,  according  to  the  observations  ia 
the  second  paragrapli  under  rule  x«  Incident  is  an  ad^ 
jective  in  the  positive  sute,  and  belongs  to  its  substantive 
**  qualities/'  according  to  rule  viii.  which  saysj  &c.  To 
is  a  preposition.  Famh  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  i9,  according  to 
RULE  xviu  which  says,  &c. 


"Let  me  proceed.'* 

This  sentence,  according  to  the  statement  of  gramma* 
rians  in  general,  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  first  per- 
son, and  the  singular  number.  The  sentence  may,  how. 
ever,  be  analyzed  in  the  following  manner.  Lei  is  an 
irregular  verb  active,  in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  second 
person,  the  plural  number,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative 
case  "you**  understood:  as,  "  do  you  let.**  j/ifjs  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  let,'* 
agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  &c.  Proceed  is  a 
regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  governed  by 
the  preceding  verb  **  let,^  according  to  rule  xii.  which 
says,  &c. 

"  Living  expensively  and  luxuriously  destroys  health.*' 
*^  By  living  frugally  and  temperately,  health  is 
"  preserved.** 

Lhing  expensively  and  luxuriouslif^  is  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  "  destroys,'*  according  to  Note  J,  under 
RULE  I.    Lroing  frugally  and  temperately^  is  a  substantive 
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phrase  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  prepositioii 
**  by/'  according  to  Note  2,  under  rule  ^iv. 

The  preceding  specimens  of  parsings  if  carefully  studied 
by  the  learner,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  tlie  nature  of  this  employment;  and 
sufficiently  divcrKificd,  to  qualify  him,  in  other  exercises, 
to  point  out  and  apply  the  remaining  rules^  bothpripctpal 
and  subordinate. 


PART  IV. 


P  R  O  S  O  D  Y. 


X:  ROSODY  consists  of  two  parts:  the  formar 
teaches  the  true  PR0NUNCIATI9K  of  words,  com* 

prising   ACCENT,    QUANTITY,     EMPHASIS,    PAUSE, 

and  TONE;  and  the  latter,  the  laws  of  V£R9iFf-< 

Cation, 


CHAPTER  I. 
Or  Pronunciation. 


Section  1. 
CfAcccm. 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  )bi  pecnliar  stress  of 
the  voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  S3rllable  in  a 
word,  that  it  may  be  better  heanl  than  the  rest, 
or  distinguished  from  them:  as,  in  the  word 
.presume^  the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the 
letter  u,  and  second  syllable,  sume^  which  take  the 
accent. 

As  woids  may  be  formed  of  a  different  number  of  syl- 
lables, from  otie  to  eight  or  nine,  it  waa  necessary  to 
iiave  some  peculiar  mark  to  distingviish  words  from  mere 
syllables;  otherwise  i^peecb  would  be  only  a  continued 
succession  of  syllables,  without  conveying  ideas :  for,  as 
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words  are  the  marks  of  ideas,  any  confusion  in  the  marks, 
must  cause  the  same  in  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 
Tt  was  therefore  necessary,  that  the  mind  should  at  once 
pei'ceive  what  number  of  sylUbles  belongs  to  each  word, 
in  utterance.  This  mij^ht  be  done  by  a  perceptible  pause 
at  the  end  of  each  word  in  speaking,  as  we  form  a  certain 
diftUnce  between  them  in  writing  and  printing.  Qut  this 
would  make  discourse  extremely  tedious ;  and  thoughrit 
might  render  words  distinct,  "would  make  the  meaning  of 
sentences  c6nfused.  %tlables  might  also  be  sufficiently 
distinguished,  by  a  certain  elevation  or  depression  of  voice 
upon  one  syllable  of  each  word,  which  was  the  practice  ef 
some  nations.  But  the  English  tongue  has,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  adopted  a  mark  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind, 
which  is  called  accent,  and  Which  effectndly  answers  the 
end. 

Every  word  in  our  language,  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
has  one  of  them  distinguished  firom  the  rest  in  this  man« 
ner ;  and  some  writers  assert,  that  every  monosyllable 
of  two  or  more  letters,  has  one  of  its  letters  thus  distin- 
guished. 

Accent  is  either  principal  or  secondary.  The  princi- 
pal accent  is  that,  which  necessarily  distinguishes-  one 
syllable  in  a  word  from  the  rest.  The  secondary  accent 
is  that  stress,  which  we  may  occasionally  place  upon 
another  syllable,  besides  that  which  has  the  principal  ac- 
cent ;  in  order,  to  pronounce  every  part  of  the  word 
more  distinctly,  forcibly,  and  harmoniously :  thus,  "  Com- 
plaisant, caravan,"  and  "  violin,^'  have  frequently  an  ac- 
cent on  the  first  as  well  as  on  the  last  syllable,  though  a 
somewhat  less  forcible  one.     The  same  may  be  observed 

of  "  Repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer,"  &c.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  though  an  accent  is  allowed  on 
the  first  syllable  of  these  words,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary I  they  may  all  be  pronounced  with  one  accent,  and 
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that  on  the  la^  syllable^  without  the  least  deviation  from 
propriety. 

As  emphasis  eridendy  points  out  the  most  significaoC 
word  in  a  sentence;  so,  where  other  reasons  do  not  for** 
bid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  greatest  force  on  that 
part  of  the  word  which,  from  its  importance,  the  hearer 
has  always  the  greatest  occasion  to  observe :  and  this  iB 
necessarily  the  root  or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony 
of  termination  frequently  attracts  the  accent  from  the  root 
to  the  branches  of  words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural 
law  of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  les»  in  fixing  the 
stress  than  any  other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations^  in- 
deed, with  perfect  uniformity^  leave  the,  prineipd  past 
of  the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems  its  lawful 
property;  but  Latin  and  Greek  terminations,  of  which 
our  language  is  full,  assume  a  right  of  preserving  their 
original  accent,  and  subject  almost  every  word  they  be- 
stow upon  us  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  etymology.  In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  ac^ 
cent  is  generally  ou  the  root ;  in  words  from  the  learned 
langus^es,  it  is  generally  on  the  termination ;  and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on  some  worda, 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  the  thiee 
great  principles  of  accentuation ;  namely,  the  radical^  the 
tenmnationali  and  the  dislinclwe.  The  radical :  as,  ^'  L6ve, 
l6vely,  I6veliness ;"  the  teroiinational :  as,  ^*  U^rmpny, 
harm6mous ;*'  the  distinctive:  as,  '^  Convert,  to  con^ 
v6rt." 


ACCEKT   OK    DISSYLLABLE S» 

Words  of  two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  theoi 
accented,  and  but  one.  It  is  tnie,  for  the  sale  of  ^m- 
pha^is,  we  sometimes  lay,  an  equal  stress  upon  two  suo* 
cessive  syllables:  aS|  ^^  Di«r6ct,  86mc-times ;''  but  whea 
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%fii^%  wmtis  are  pronaanced  alone,  they  litfre  neter  ifiot^ 
than  one  accent.  The  word  ^'  &.m^n/*  is  the  oaly  word 
WhicK  is  proncraaced  with  two  accents  when  alotie. 

Of  dissyllableSy  formed  by  affixing  a  termination,  the 
fotmer  syllable  is  commonly  accented :  as,  *^  Chfldisb, 
kingdom,  detest,  icted,  tdilsome,  idver,  se6fier,  fatbtr, 
foremost,  zealous,  fulness,  meekly,  drtiSt.'* 

Dissyllables,  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  nu 
llieal  word,  have  commonly  the  accent  oh  the  latter :  as, 
*^  To  beseem,  to  best6w,  to  retdm.*' 

Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once  nduns  and  verbs,  the. 
verb  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  die  nonti, 
on  the  former  syllable :  as,  '^  To  cem^t,  a  c£meiit ;  tD 
'Contract,  a  c6ntract ;  to  pres&ge,  a  prfsage.** 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Thoagfa  verbs  ^mMoiIi 
have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yet  nouns  ettitn  have  it 
tm  the  Iflttter  syllable :  as,  ^*  Delight,  perMme.*'  llMM 
nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  must  1)ave 
preceded  the  verbs,  often  transmit  their  accent  to  the 
Tcrbs  they  form,  and  inversely.  Thus,  the  noun  **  wfetcr** 
must  have  preceded  the  verb  **  to  wfter,"  as  the  verb  **  to 
corresp6nd,^  must  have  preceded  the  noun  '^  corresp6nd- 
ent:**  and  "  topursiie"  claims  priority  to  "  pursfiit.**  fite 
that  we  may  conclude,  wherever  verbs  deviate  from  the 
role,  it  is  seldom  by  chance,  and  generally  in  those  words 
.Only  where  a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place. 

All  dissyllables  ending  in  j^,  aurj  cw,  le^  ishy  ckj  ier^  iige, 
€7t,  et:  as,  ^*  Cr&nny^  Mbour,  willow,  w&Ilow^**  (except 
**  alldw,  av6w,  eod6w,  bel6w,  best6w ;)  bfittle,  b&nish, 
cdmbric,b&Uer,  codrage,  f&sten,  quiet  ;^*  accent  the  former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable  nouns  in  er^  as,  '^  Cdnker,  bdtter,^*  have  the 
luxent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  verbs,  terminating  in  a  consonant  and  €  final, 
as,  <'  Comprise,  esc&pe;'*  or  having  a  diphthong  in  the 
«last  syllable  I  as,  <' App^^e,  reveal;*'  or  ending  to  two 
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coQsonanti ;  aii^.  **  Attend  j*'  have  the  accents  on  the  latter 
syllable* 

Dissyllable  noans,  having  a  dipfathoog  in  tb^  latter  syl-r 
labie»  have  cou^cnonly  their  accent  on  the  latter  syllable  i 
as^  *^  Applause  ;**  except  some  worda  in  (^ ;  as^  Villain^. 
C]drtaiOt  mofintaiB." 

Dissyllables  that  havQ  twp  vowels,  which  are  separated 
in  the  pronunciation,  have  always  the  accent  on  the  firb( 
sylkble:  as,  ^*  lion,  riot^  quiet,  liar,  rtiini''  except 
♦«  creite/* 

AGCBlfT  OH  TEISYLLAJ|L£S« 

Triq^lUblei  formed  by  a4ding  a  te^ininationi  or  prefii^* 
ing  a  syllable,  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word :  as, 
^*  Ldveliness,  tenderness,  cout^ainer,  w&gpner,  physi9al, 
bespatter,  commenting,  commeoding,  asatiraoQef'* 

Trisyllablen  ending  inota,  al,  ion :  as,  *'  Arduous,  c&pi« 
tal,  mention,!'  accent  the  first. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ce,  ent,  and  aie,  accent  the  first 
syllable ;  as,  *^  Cotintei^ance,  c6ntinence,  Armament,  im- 
minent, elegant,  pr6pagate ;"  unless  they  are  derived  from 
words  having  the  accent  on  the  last :  as,  ^'  Connivance,' 
acquaintance  ;**  and  unless  the  middle  syllable  has  a  vowe)* 
before  two  consonants ;  as,  *'  Promtilgate.** 

Trisyllables  ending  in  j^,  as,  '<  £ntity,  specify,  liberty, 
victory,  slibsidy,^*  commonly  accent  the  first  syllable. 

Trisyllables  in,  re  or  /r,  accent  the  first  syllable:  as, 
<<  Legible,  theatre  ,^*  except  *^  Disciple,*'  and  some  words 
which  have  a  preposition  :  as,  *'  Example,  indenture.'^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ude,  commonly  accent  the  first 
syllable:  as,  <'  Plenitude,  h&bitude,  rectitude.** 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ator,  have  the  accent  on  the 
middle  syllable:  as,  '*  Spectator,  cre&tor,**  &c.;  eq^cept 

^'  6rator,  senator^  biurrator,  legator/* 
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Trisyllables  which  have  in  the  middle  syllable  a  diph«' 
thong,  as,  '^  End^rour  ;**  or  a  vowel  before  tvro  conso- 
nants; as,  **  Dom^tic;**  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

Trbyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  last  syll^le, 
ire  commonly  French:  as,  ^' Acquiesce,  repartee,  maga- 
zine;*' or  they  are  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two 
l(yllables  to  along  syllable:  as^  ^'Immatiire,  overcharge/' 


ACCENT  ON  POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
generally  follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from  which  they 
surederived^  as,  ^*  Arrogating,  c6ntinency,  incdntinendy, 
commendable,  coipnmnicableness.'*' 

Words  ending  in  0for  have  the  accent  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  one:  as,  <'  Emenditor, 
gladiator,  equivoc&tor,  previ^ricitor.'* 

Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable :  as,  *^  Amipable,  despicable :''  unless  the 
second  syllable  has  a  vowel  before  two  consonants:  as, 
^*  Combustible,  cond^mnable,** 

?(y.ords  ending  in  ion,  ous,  and  (y,  have  their  accent  on 
1^  antepenultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  twg:  as^  <<  Salv^ 
tion,  vict6rious,  activity." 

'V^ords  which  end  in  ta,  tb,  and  cal^  have  the  accent  on 
|he  ^qt^penult:  as,  "Cyclopaedia,  punctilio,  de?p6tical.'* 

The  ^Ics  respecting  accent,  are  npt  advanced  as  com- 
plete .or  i^xf^UblCf  ^^^  proposed  as  useful.  Almost  every 
rule  of  every  language  has  its  exceptions;  and,  in  English, 
^  in  oj;hej:  tongues^  much  must  be  learned  by  example 
/and  authority. 

It  nviy  Jje  fyrtl^r  observed,  that  though  the  syllable  on 
y/hich  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain, 
yet  we  may,  and  do,  frequenjtly  make  the  secondary  prin* 
^;pal^  and  t^  principal  secondary:  thus,  "  Caravim^  com* 
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filaisanty  violin,  repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer,'* 
may  all  have  the  greater  stress  on  the  first,  ai\d  tliQ  less  on 
the  last  syllable,  without  any  violent  offence  to  the  ear; 
nay,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  principal  ciccen^  on  the 
first  syllable  of  these  words,  and  none  at  all  on  the  la^t, 
though  certaii)ly  improper,  has  nothing  in  it  grating  or 
discordant;  but  placing  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
of  these  words  would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce 
a  great  harshness  and  dissonance.  The  same  observations 
may  be  applied  to  **  demonstration,  lamentation,  provo- 
cation, navigator,  propagator,  alligator/'  and  every  similar 
word  in  the  language. 


The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.     It  is  considered  as 

LONG  or  SHORT. 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long,  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  vowel;  which  occasions  it  to  be  slowly 
joined  in  prqnunciation  with  the  following  letters: 
as,  "  Fall,  bale,  mood,  house,  feature." 

A  syllabi^  is  shorty  when  the  accent  i^  pn  th^ 
consonant;  which  occasions  the  vowel  to  be  <juickly 
joined  to  the  succeeding  letter:  as,  '<  Ant,  bonndt, 
hunger." 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the 
time  of  a  short  one  in  pronouncing  it:  thus, 
"  Mate"  and  '*  N5te"  should  be  pronounced  as 
glowly  again  as  "  MSt"  and  "  Not," 


y* 
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Unaccented  syllables  are  generally  short :  as,  *^  Ad« 
mire,  b6ldn£ss,  sinnSr.*'     But  to  this  rule  there  are 

many  exceptions:  as,  '^  Als0,  £xile,  gingr€ne,  (impire, 
f6retaste,"  &fi. 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant,  the  syllable  i^ 
often  more  or  less  short,  as  it  ends  with  a  single  con- 
sonant, or  with  more  than  one:  as^  ^'  S^ly,  r6bber; 
persist,  matchless/* 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the 
lyllable  may  be  jprotracted,  by  dwelling  upon  the  semi« 
<rbwel :  as,  "  Cur*,  can',  ftilBl' :"  but  when  the  accent  falls 
on  a  mute,  the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  in  the  same 
inanner:  as,  *^  Bubble,  c&ptain,  t6tter.'' 

The  quantity  of  vowels  has,  in  some  measure,  been 
considered  under  the  first  part  of  grammar,  which  treats 
of  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters ;  and  therefore,  we 
shall  only  add  a  few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  and 
6ome  observations  respecting  the  various  degrees  of 
length  in  the  time  of  the  vowels. 

1st,  All  vowels  under  the  principal  accest,  before  the 
terminations  ui,  to,  and  ioHj  preceded  by  a  single  conso* 
nant,  are  pronounced  long:  as,  ^'  Regalia,  folio,  adhesion, 
explosion,  ponfusion  ;'*  except  the  vowel  f,  which  in  that 
situation  is  short :  as,  ^^  Militia,  punctilio,  decision,  con<- 
frition/'  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be, 
^^  Discretion,  battalion,  gladiator,  national,  and  rational/* 

2d,  All  vowe^  that  immediately  precede  the  termina* 
tious,  t(y,  ^nd  etyj  are  pronounced  long:  as,  ''Deity, 
piety,  spontaneity/'  3ut  if  one  consonant  precedes  these 
terminations,  every  preceding  accented  vowel  is  short; 
except  u,  and  the  a  in  '*  scarcity,*'  and  "  rarity:"  as, 
^*  Polarity,  severity^  divinity,  curiosity; — impunity.'* 
Even  tt  before  two  consonwts  contracts  itself :  as,  *'  Cur* 
yity,  taciturnity,"  &q. 
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Sd|  Yovrdb  undf^  th^  principal  accent,  before  thQ  ter<% 
mbations  ic  and  tcal^  preceded  by  a  ^ngle  consonant,  aa» 
pronounced  short;  thus,  <^  .Satstqici  pathetic,  elliptic,  luur^ 
monic,'*  kave  the  yowel  abort;  wbikl»  **  Tunic,  ifunici, 
cubic,^^  hftve  the  accented  vqwqI  Ipng :  gnd  ^'  F^^n^ticali 
poetical,  levitical,  o^no^ical,''  baye  tb§  vowel  short;  but 
'^  Cubicaiy  musical/'  &c.  bare  the  u  lopg. 

4th,  The  vowel  in  the  antepeouUimat^  ^yllablQ  of  worda^ 
with  the  following  termination^^  ia  i^ways  prquouuced 
fihort. 

loqu^:  as,  obloquy.  parous:  af»  oviparous, 

^tropb$:  as,  apostropbf.  eracy:  as,  aristocracy. 
tn^er:  as,  bs^'ometer*             .  ftmy:  as,  cosmogpqy, 

gomd:  as,  4isgonal«  phony:  as,  symphony. 

vanms ;  as,  carnivorous,  ff^fny  :  as,  astrpaomy. 

ferous :  as,  somnif^rout.  iomy:  as,  aoatomy. 

^wnu:  as,  superfluous.  pathyt  at,  aniipaihy. 
flu^i  as,  raclbiuent. 

As  no  utteranqci  which  is  void  of  pxoportiou,  pan  bc^ 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  and  as  quantity »  or  proportion  of 
time  in  utteranee,  greatly  depends  on  a  due  sittention  to 
the  accent ;  it  is  absolutely  nece^iary  for  ev^ry  persou, 
who  would  attain  a  just  and  pkaaing  dc^Uv^^  to  b4 
roaster  of  that  point. 

In  tilts  work^  aud  iu  the  author's.  $pelling«.bQok,  the 
vowels  e  and  Oj  iu  th^  first  syllable  of  such  Hjfords  aag 
behave,  prejudge,  do«Min,  propose;  and  la  the  aecood 
syllable  of  such  aa,  puUey,  turkey,  borvow,  foUow ;  are 
i^onsidered  as  long  vowels.  The  second  syllables  in  such 
words  asj  bab}%  spicy,  holy,  fury,  are  also  considered  as 
long  syllables.  This  arrangement  is  founded  on  the 
general  practice  of  good  speakers;  and  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  judicious  Walker,  author  of  *^  Tlie 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary","  who  has  uniformly, 
throughout  his  celebrated  work^  assigned  to  the  vowels 
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€  aiid  #  a  long  sounds  in  the  tyllablet  just  mentioned,  and 
in  all  others  of  a  similar  nature.  It  might  reasonablj 
have  been  supposed,  that  the  very  geoerol  appn^Nition, 
which  this  performance  of  Walker  has  received  firom  the 
public,  would  have  settled  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Towels  and  syllables  in  question.  But  there  are  some 
critical  writers,  who  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  arrange* 
ment;  and  assert,  that  the  vowels  e  and  #,  in  the  con- 
struction mentioned,  are  short  vpwels,  and  that  the  syl« 
lables  which  contain  them,  are,  consequently,  sh^  sylfau 
bles.  These  writers  seem  to  think,  that  all  long  syllables 
are  equaUy  long ;  that  there  are  no  degrees  in  the  length 
of  them.  In  this  supposition,  they  are,  howf ver,  evi- 
dently  mistaken.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted,  that  the 
second  syllable  c^  the  word  degree^  is  longer  than  the 
second  of  the  word  coffee;  and  that  both  the  latter  syl- 
lables of  these  wprds,  are  long.  In  the  words  scarecrow, 
wherefore,  both  the  syllables  are  unquestionably  long, 
bat  not  of  equal  length.  We  presume  therefore,  that  the 
syllables  under  consideration,  may  also  be  properly  styled 
long  syllables,  though  their  length  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
ik)mc  others :  or,  at  least,  that  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  a  syllable's  being  long,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
so  long,  or  so  much  protracted,  as  some  other  long  syU 
lables  are. 

Will  the  opponents  of  the  positions  for  which  we  con- 
tend, assert,  that  the  syllables  referred  to,  in  behave, 
domain,  pulley,  borrow,  holy,  fury,  &c.  are  short  syl- 
lables? If  they  are  such,  the  words  must  be  pronounced, 
beh  ave,  dom  ain,  pul  leh,  bor  roh,  ho  lih,  fu  rih,  &o. 
There  are  no  other  sounds  to  denote  e  and  o  short.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  e  and  o  short,  cannot  be  the  true  sounds 
erf  ihe  vowels  in  these  words:  and  that,  therefore,  they 
must  have  the  less  protracted  sounds  of  e  and  o  long.— 
It  will  not,  however,  follow,  (as  the  critics  insist,)  that, 
on  our  priociples,  the  words  should  be  pronounced,  bee* 
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bavei  do-o-main^  (m1«lee,  ho-lee,  fu-tee,  &c.  protracting 
or  drawling  out  the  syllable,  to  a  considerable  extern. 
To  do  so,  would  be  to  accent  both  the  syllables.  If  the 
accent  is  fairly  preserved  on  the  i>roper  syllable,  this 
drawling  sound  will, never  be  beard:  the  sounds  of  ^  and  a 
long,  in  tbetr  due  degrees,  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  words  methinksj  methoughtj  who 
would  pronounce  the  first  syllable,  mee?  And  who  would 
assert,  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  short,  like  e  in  met? 
But  we  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject;  and 
bestowed  too  much  attention,  in  controverting  a  pointy 
which  appears  to  be  so  little  capable  of  defence;  and 
against  which  the  authority  of  Walker,  and  public  opir 
nion,  are  so  expres9  and  decisive* 


Section  S. 
Of  Eff^hasis. 

By  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound 
of  voice,  b^  whjph  we  distinguish  some  word  or 
words  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress^ 
and  to  show  how  they  ailect  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. SoiKietimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be 
distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well 
as  by  a  greater  stress. 

On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depends  the 
life  of  pronunciatipn.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  \i(e^ 
less,  but  the  meaning  often  left  ambiguous.  If  the  em- 
phasis be  placed  wrong,  we  shall  pervert  and  confound 
the  meaning  wholly. 

To  give  a  common  instance :  stich  a  simple  question  aa 
ihi8,  <<  Do  you  ride  ^o  town  to-day  ?^'  is  .capable  pf  no 
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fewer  than  four  dtflfereDt  acctptatiooiif  according'  as.  tbe^ 
cmpbasis  is  differently  placed  oo  the  words. 

If  it  be  pronounced  thus:  <*  Do  yw  ride  to  town  tp^ 
4ay  ?''  4he  answer  may  naturally  be^  <<  No^  we  send  a 
a^rvapt  in  our  stead/* 

If  thus:  **  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?*'  answer^^  '<  NOf. 
we  intend  to  walk." 

«(  Do  you  ride  ta  icom  to-day  V^  ^^  No^  we  icide  iota 
tfie  country.** 

<<  Do  you  ride  to  tawn,  Uhdtn/T^  f '  Noj  but  we  shall 
^fMBorrpw/'  . 

In  like  manner,  in  soleuHi,  discourse,  the  whole  force 
mod  beauty  of  an  expres^on  often  depend  on  the  emphatic 
word  ;  and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite  different 
views  of  the  same  sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis 
difierently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  ob- 
serre  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac-» 
cording  as  the  words  are  pronounced. 

''  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss?*' 

^'  Beirajfcsi  thou,**  makes  the  reproach  turu  on  the  in* 
famy  of  treachery.  **  Betrayest  ihau,^  makes  it  rest  upon 
Judas*s  connexion  with  bis  master.  '^  Betrayest  thou  the 
son  qfmarij*  rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character 
and  eminence.  '<  Betrayest  ihou  the  son  of  mai>  with  a 
kissT*  turns  it  upon  bis  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace 
and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  destruction* 

The  emphasis  often  lies  on  the  word  that  asks  a  queSiP 
tion :  as,  «  Who  said  so  ?*•  "  When  wUl  he  come  r**  "  What 
shall  I  do ?**  ''  WhUhcr  shall  I  go?**  ''  Why  dost  thou 
weep?'*  And  when  two  words  are  set  in  contrast,  or  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  they  are  both  emphatic:  as, 
*'  He  is  the  iyranty  not  ihe/aiher,  of  his  people;**  '^  His 
$\ihjects/ear  him,  but  they  do  not  love  him.'* 

Some  sentences  are  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that 
almost  every  word  is  emphatical :  as,  <^  Ye  hills  and  dales, 
ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains;**  or^  as  that  emphatic  expos* 
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tnlation  iti  ihie  (n^opliecy  of  E2sekiel^  «<  Why  will  ye  die!* 
In  the  latter  short  MDtence,  erery  irord  is  etaphatical ;  and 
t)n  which  ever  word  we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether  oa 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  it  strikes  out  a  diffisr- 
etit  seiise,  and  opens  a  new  subject  of  moring  expostu- 
lation. 

Emphasis  often  falls  not  only  on  single  words,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  but  it  is  frequently  re« 
quired  to  be  continued,  with  a  little  variation,  on  two, 
and  sometimes  more  words  together.  The  following  sen^ 
tences  exemplify  both  the  parts  of  this  position:  ^' If  you 
seek  to  make  oile  rich^  study  not  to  increase  his  stora^  but 
to  diminish  his  desires.'**  **  The  Mexican  figures,  or  pic- 
ture writing,  represent  things  not  words:  they  exhibit 
images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanMng.** 

As  accent  dignifies  the  syllaMe  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distingoiAed  by  the  ear  than  the  rest ;  s6 
'emphasis  ennobles  the  word  td  which  it  belongs,  and  preu 
tents  it  in  a  stronger  light  to  the  understanding.  Were 
there  no  accents,  words  would  be  resolved  into  their  ori>. 
ginal  syllables:  were  there  no  emphasis,  sentences  would 
be  resolved  into  their  original  words ;  and,  iti  this  case,  * 
the  hearer  would  be  under  the  painful  necessity,  first,  of 
making  out  the  words,  and  afterwards,  their  meaning. 

Emphasis  has  been  variously  divided  by  diflerent  writers. 
We  shall  present  the  student  with  a  view  of  some  of  tbesO 
arrangements ;  from  which  he  will  probably  derive  clearer 
and  more  comprehensive  ideas  of  tbt  subject. 

Emphasis  is  said,  by  some  of  them,  to  consist  of  two 
kinds,  the  simple,  and  the  complex  einphtfsu.  Simple, 
when  it  serves  to  point  out  only  the  plain  meaning  of  atiy 
proposition ;  complex,  when,  besides  the  meaning,  it 
marks  also  some  afiection  or  emo^on  of  the  mind;  dr 
gives  a  meaning  to  words,  which  they  would  not  have  in 
their  usual  acceptation.  In  the  former  case,  empbans  b 
Scarcely  more  than  a  stronger  accent,  with  Iktlc  or  no 
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change  of  tone ;  when  it  it  complex^  besides  force,  there 
is  always  superadded  a  manifest  change  of  tone. 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  ef  «mpl€ 
emphasis: 

'<  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  **  Thou  art  the  man/* 
The  emphasis  on  thou,  serves  only  to  point  out  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  speaker.  But  in  the  sentence  which  follows, 
we  perceive  an  emotion  of  the  speaker  superadded  to  th^ 
simple  meaning :  "  Why  will  ye  die?'* 

Emphasis  has  been  further  distinguished,  into  the  weaker 
and  the  stronger  emphasis.  In  the  sentence,  ^*  Exercise 
and  temperance  strengthen  the  constitution  ;'*  we  perceive 
more  force  on  the  word  strengthen^  than  on  any  other ; 
though  it  is  not  equal  to  the  stress  which  we  apply  .to  the 
word  indifferenty  in  the  following  sentence:  ^'  Exercise 
and  temperance  strengthen  even  an  indifferent  constitu- 
tion." It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  the  words  exer^ 
eise,  temperance^  constitution^  in  the  last  example  but  one, 
are  pronounced  with  greater  force,  than  the  particles  and 
and  the;  and  yet  those  words  cannot  properly  be  called 
emphatical:  for  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  them,  is  no 
more  than  saf&cient  to  convey  distinctly  the  meaning  of 
each  word. — From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  the 
smaller  parts  of  speech,  namely,  the  articles,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  &c.  are,  in  general,  obscurely  and.  feebly 
expressed;  that  the  substantives,  verbs,  and  more  signi- 
ficant words,  are  firmly  and  distinctly  pronounced ;  and 
that  the  emphatical  words,  those  which  mark  the  mean- 
ing of  a  phrase,  are  pronounced  with  peculiar  stress  and 
energy,  though  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
importance. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  the  superior  and 
the  INFERIOR  emphasis.  The  superior  emphasis  deter, 
mines  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  with  reference  to  some- 
thing said  before,  presupposed  by  the  author  as  general 
knowledge,  or  removes  an  ambiguity,  where  a  passage 
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aoay  have  more  WQies  than  one.  The  inferior  empbasia 
tn/arces,  grace$y  and  enlivens^  but  does  not  jCr,  the  mean^ 
ing  of  any  passage.  The  words  to  which  this  latter  em- 
phasis is  given,  are,  in  general,  such  as  seem  the  most 
important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on  other  accounts,  to  merit 
this  distinction.  The  following  pass^^e  will  serve  to  ex- 
emplify  the  superior  emphasis. 

*'  Of  man's  first  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 

''  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

**  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,"  &e, 

"  Siog  heav'niy  Muse  !'^ 

Supposing  that  originally  other  beings  besides  men,  had 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumstance  were  well  known  to  us,  there  would  fall  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  man*s  in  the  first  line ;  and  hence 
it  would  be  read  thus : 

^  Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  tSie  fruit,"  &c. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
transgressed  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
emphasis  would  fall  on  first;  and  the  line  be  read, 

^  Of  man's^xi  disobedience,"  &c 

Again^  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to  have 
been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  punishment,  brought 
upon  man  in  consequence  of  his  transgrearipn.;  on  that 
aupposition  the  third  line  would  be  read, 

<«  Brought  cko/ib  into  the  world,"  &c. 

« 
6ut  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  mankind  knew  there 

was  such  an  ev|l  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  tlie 
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place  thfty  inbabited  had  been  f rae  kmm  it  till  iheir 
gressioni  the  line  woaU  nm  thai : 

<'  Brought  death  into  the  world/'  &c« 

Tfae  followiog  ezaanples  illustrate  the  nature  and  ale  of 
the  inferior  empbasii : 

''  Many  persons  mistake  the  tovCp  for  the  practice  of 
rirtue." 

**  Shall  t  reward  his  services  with/alschoodf  Sihali  I  for* 
get  him  who  cannot  forget  me  T^ 

''  If  his  principles  we/alsef  no  apology  from  Atmi^^caQ 
make  them  right:  if  founded  in  tmthp  no  Censure  from 
fthers  can  make  them  wrang.^* 

^  Though  Step,  yet  dear;  thoog^h  pnMe,  yti  nM^MT; 
**  Strong,  withoat  r^  ;  tvtthont  (f»Jknrilig,fiitt.^ 

*'  K  friend  exaggerates  a  man^s  mrtues;  «n  mttmjf^  hb 
crimes.^^ 

*^  The  wise  man  is  haj^y,  when  he  gains  hi*  irttn  appro* 
bation ;  ihefooly  when  he  gains  that  of  others.''^ 

The  superior  emphasis,  in  reading  as  in  speakingi  most 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
always  made  alike:  but  as  to  the  inferior  emphasis,  Uuk 
alone  seems  to  have  the  right  of  fixing  its  situation  and 
quantity. 

Among  the  number  of  persons,  who  have  bad  proper 
fypportunities  of  learning  to  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  is 
How  taught,  very  few  could  be  selected,  who,  in  a  giv6n 
instance,  ^Uttld  use  the  inferior  emphasis  alike,  either  as 
to  place  or  quantity.  Some  persons,  indeed,  use  scarcely 
any  degree  of  it :  and  others  do  not  scruple  to  carry  it 
far  beyond  any  thing  to  be  found  in  common  discourse ; 
and  even  sometimes  throw  it  upon  words  so  very  tricing 
in  themselves,  that  it  is  evidently  done  with  no  other 
tiew,    than    to    give    greater   variety    to    the  modolk- 
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tioQ*.  Notwitbsttxiding  this  dtrersity  of  practice,  there 
are  certainly  proper  boundaries,  within  which  this  em- 
phasis must  be  restrained,  in  order  to  make  it  meet  the 
approbation  of  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste.  It  will 
doubtless  have  different  degrees  of  exertion,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  of  the  words  upoo 
which  it  operates;  and  there  may  be  very  properly  some 
irariety  in  ttie  use  of  it :  but  its  application  is  not  arbitrary, 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  readers. 

Emphasis,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  the  great  regulator 
of  quantity.  Tiiough  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is 
fixed,  in  words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mutable, 
when  these  words  are  ranged  in  sentences;  the  long  being 
changed  into  sliort,  the  short  into  long,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  words  with  regard  to  meaning :  and  as 
it  is  by  emphasis  only,  that  the  meaning  can  be  pointed 
out,  emphasis  must  be  the  regulator  of  the  quantity.  A 
few  examples  will  make  this  poiat  very  evideut. 

Pleas'd  thod  sh^lt  hear — and  learo  the  secret  power,  &c* 
Pleat*d  thou  sbalt  hear — and  thou  al6ne  shalt  hear — 
Pleas'd  thou  shah  hear — in  spite  of  thetn  sh&lt  hear — 
Pleas'd  th5u  sh&It  hear^-though  not  beh61d  the  faii>— 

In  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  words  flia^d  antf 
hiar^  being  equally  emphatical,  are  both  long ;  whilst  the 
two  intermediate  words,  thiiu  and  shiiUf  being  rapidly 
passed  over,  as  \ht  sense  demands,  are  reduced  to  a  short 
quantity. 


*  By  modulation  is  meant  that  pleasing  variety  of  TflBt  which  is  per- 
ceived in  uttering  a  sentence,  and  whichf  in  its  nature,  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  emotion  and  passion.  The  young  reader 
should  be  careful  to  render  his  modulation  correct  add  easy;  aqd,  for 
this  purpose,  should  fotm  it  upon  tha  modal  of  the  most  judicious  and  ac- 
curate ipeakeiVt 
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In  the  second  instance,  the  word  ihai  by  being  the 
important,  obtains  the  chief,  or  ratlier  the  sole  emphasu  ; 
and  thus,  it  is  not  only  restored  to  its  natural  long  quan* 
tity,  but  obtains  from  emphasis  a  still  greater  degree  of 
^ength,  than  when  pronounced  in  its  separate  state.  This 
greater  degre'd^f  length,  is  compensated  by  the  dimino-' 
lion  of  quantity  in  the  words  plea^^d  and  hear,  which  are 
soumled  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  The 
word  shall  still  continues  short.  Here  we  may  also  ob» 
serve,  that  though  thou  is  long  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
it  becomes  short  when  repeated  in  the  second,  on  account 
of  the  more  forcible  emphasis  belonging  to  the  word  alfine^ 
which  follows  it. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  word  shali  having  the  em- 
phasis, obtains  a  long  quantity.  And  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prolong  the  sound  of  this  word,  as  it  ends  in  a 
pure  mute,  yet  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  ad. 
dicional  quantity  is  to  be  made  out  by  a  rest  of  the  voice, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  word.  In  this  in* 
stance,  we  may  also  observe,  that  the  word  shali,  re« 
peated  in  the  second  part  of  the  line,  is  reduced  again  to 
a  short  quantity. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  word  hear  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  word  behdldy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  ob- 
tains from  the  sense  the  chief  emphasis,  and  a  propor- 
tionate length.  The  words  thou  and  shalt,  are  again  re* 
duced  to  short  quantities;  and  the  word  pleased  lends 
some  of  the  time  which  it  possessed,  to  the  more  import* 
ant  word  hear. 

From  tli^Knst^nces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of 
our  syllables  is  not  fixed ;  but  governed  by  emphasis.—- 
To  observe  a  due  measurement  of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
is  doubtless  very  difficult;  but  by  instruction,  attention, 
and  practice,  the  diiiiculty  may  be  overcome. 

Emphasis  changes,  not  only  the  quantity  of  words  and 
syllables,  but  a^,  in  particular  cases,  the  seat  of  the  ac- 
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•ent.  This  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  examples: 
'^  He  shall  increase,  but  I  shall  ^rcrease.**  '^  There  is  a 
difference  between  giving  andy^rgiving."  *^  In  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  p/^i2sibility  is  much  more  essential 
than  pr^ability/'  In  these  examples,  the,  .emphasis  re- 
quires the  accent  to  be  placed  on  syllaCleSy  to  which  it 
does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  em- 
phasis, the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to 
be  given,  is,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a 
just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  to  la^  the  emphasis  with 
exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and 
attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attain- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just 
taste ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately 9  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike 
the  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  pro- 
per to  caution  the  learner ;  namely,  that  of  multiplying 
emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  re«- 
serve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
weight.  If  they  recur  too  often ;  if  a  speaker  or  reader 
attempts  to  render  every  thing  which  he  expresses  of 
high  iniportance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  emphases,  we 
soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the 
pages  of  a  book  with  Italic  characters,  which,  as  to  tha 
effect,  is  just  the  same  as  tg  u|f  no  such  distinciioDf  ^ 
at  all.  ^  ' 
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Section  4. 
€(f  Patuei. 

Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  and  reading,  are 
a  total  cessation  of  ^he  voice,  during  a  percepti- 
ble, and,  in  many  cases,  a  measurable  space  of 
time. 

Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and  the 
bearer.  To  the  speaker,  that  he  may  take  breath,  without 
which  he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery ;  and  that  he 
may,  by  these  temporary  rests,  relieve  tbe  organs  of 
speech,  which  otherwise  would  be  soon  tired  by  continued 
action :  to  the  hearer,  that  the  ear  also  may  be  relieved 
from  the  fatigue,  which  it  would  otherwise  endure  from  a 
continuity  of  sound;  and  that  the  understanding  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  mark  the  distinction  of  sentences, 
and  their  several  members. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses:  first,  emphatical  pauses; 
and  next,  such  as  mark  the  dibtincttons  of  the  sense.  An 
emphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said 
of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the 
hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is 
said,  we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such 
pauses  have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  emphasis ;  and  are 
subject  to  tbe  same  rules ;  especially  to  the  caution  just 
now  givenJIrnot  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  ex- 
pectation, if  the  importance  of  the  matter  is  not  fully 
answerable  to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappoint- 
ihent  and  di^gust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses, 
is,  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
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to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw  his  breath  ;  and  the  proper 
and  delicate  adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most 
pice  and  difficult  articles  of  delivery.  In  all  reading, 
and  public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breath  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  oblige  us  to  divide 
words  from  one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  con- 
nexion, that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same 
breath,  and  without  the  lea^t  separation.  Many  sentences 
are  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis 
totally  lost,  by  the  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong 
place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speaking 
or  reading,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  ' 
of  breath  for  what  be  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the 
end  of  a  period,  when  the  vojce  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may 
eaaily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period^  when 
the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a  moment;  and,  by  thb 
management,  one  may  always  have  a  sufficient  stock 
for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  without  improper 
interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading,  and  public  discourse,  must  be  formed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary, 
^nsible  conversation  ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial  maiw 
uer  which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the 
common  punctuation.  It  will  by  uo  means  be  sufficient  to 
attend  to  the  points  used  in  printing ;  for  these  are  far 
from  marking  all  the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  ia 
speaking.  A  mechanical  attention  to  these  resting-places, 
bas  perhaps  been  one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the 
reader  to  a  simdar  tone  at  every  stop,  4N  a  uniform 
cadence  at  every  period.  The  primary  use  of  points  is,  to 
assist  the  reader  m  discerning  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion I  and  it  is  only  as  a  secondary  object,  that  they  regu- 
late bis  pronunciation. 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accompanied 
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with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  thei^ 
pauses  is  iniimated ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of 
them,  which  can  seldom  be  exactly  measured.  Soraethnet 
it  is  only  &  slight  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is 
proper ;  sometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  re* 
<}uired ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence 
which  denote  the  sentence  to  be  6nished.  In  all  these - 
casesj  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the 
manner  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged 
in  real  and  earnest  discourse  with  others. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspending  pause  should 
be  used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete ;  and  the  closing 
pause,  when  it  is  finished.  But  there  are  phrases,  in 
which,  though  the  sense  is  not  completed,  the  Toic« 
takes  the  closing,  rather  than  the  suspending  pause  ;  and 
others,  in  which  the  sentence  finishes  by  the  pause  of  sus- 
pension. 

The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  fall 
of  the  voice,  or  cadence^  with  which  many  readers  uni- 
formly finish  a  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
propriety  and  energy  than  thb  habit.  The  tones  and  in- 
flections of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  bo 
diversified,  according  to  the  general  nature  of  the  dis* 
course,  and  the  particular  construction  aud  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  In  plain  narrative,  and  especially  in  argu- 
mentation, a  small  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
relate  a  fact,  or  maintain  an  argument,  in  conversation, 
will  show,  that  it  is  frequently  more  proper  to  raise  the 
voice^  than  to  let  it  fall,  at  the  ^nd  of  a  sentence.  Some 
sentences  anP  so  constructed,  that  the  li^t  words  require 
a  stronger  emphasis  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  While 
others  admit  of  bemg  closed  with  a  soft  and  gentle  sound. 
Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  sense  which  requires  the 
last  sound  to  be  elevated  or  eniphatical,  an  easy  fall,  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  proper. 
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And  in  pathetic  pieces,  especially  tliose  of  the  plaintive, 
tender,  or  tolemn  kind,  the  tone  of  tli^  passion  will  often 
require  a  still  greater  cadence  of  the  voice.  The  best 
method  of  correcting  a  uniform  cadence,  is  frequently  to 
read  sekct  sentences^  in  which  the  style  is  pointed,  and  in 
which  antitheses  are  frequently  introduced;  and  argu- 
mentative pieces,  or  such  as  abound  with  intcrrogativcs,  or 
earnest  exclamation. 


Section  5. 
Of  Tones. 

Tones  are  different  both  from  eiqphasis  and 
pauses ;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ, 
in  tlie  expression  of  our  sentiments. 

Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrasc;s,  with  a 
degree  of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice ;  but  tones,  pecu- 
liarly so  called,  ^ect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  some- 
times even  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  activity,  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the 
differeut  effects  which  those  ideas  produce  in  the  speaker. 
Now  the  end  of  such  communication  being,  not  merely  to 
lay  open  the  ideas,  but  also  the  different  feelings  which 
they  excite  in  him  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other 
signs  than  words,  to  manifest  those  feelings ;  as  words  ut- 
tered in  a  monotonous  manner,  can  represent  only  a  simi- 
lar state  of  mind,  perfecdy  free  from  all  activity  or  emo- 
tion. As  the  communication  of  these  internal  feelings, 
was  of  much  more  consequence  in  our  social  intercourse, 
than  the  mere  conveyance  of  ideas,  the  Author  of  our  be« 
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ing  did  not,  as  m  diat  conveyance,  leaT^  the  iaventton  of 
the  laogui^  of  emotion,  to  man ;  but  impresaed  it  himarif 
upon  our  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done  iriA 
regard  to  :he  rest  of  the  aiumal  world ;  all  of  which  ex- 
press their  yarious  feeUngs,  by  various  tones.  Ours  indeed, 
from  tlie  superior  rank  that  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  decree 
more  comp^-ehensive;  as  there  is  not  an  act  of  the  mind, 
an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  whkh 
has  not  its  peruliai  tone,  or  note  of  tlie  voice,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  expressed ;  and  which  is  suited  exactly  to  the 
degree  of  internal  feeling.  It  is  C')iefly  in  the  proper  use 
of  these  t(.nes,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony 
of  delivery  consist. 

An  extract  from  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  <'  The  beauty  of  Israd  it  slain 
upon  thy  high  places.  How  are  the  mighty  fidlan !  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon:  lest 
the  d.^ugh'ers  of  the  Pitilistines  rejoice  ;  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  of- 
ferings; for  I  here  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast 
away;  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil !"  The  first  of  these  divisions  expresses 
sorrow  and  Iam*'«  tation;  therefore  the  note  is  low.  The 
next  contans  a  spirited  command,  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced much  hig  er.  The  other  sentence,  in  which  he 
makes  a  pathetic  address  to  the  mountains  where  his 
friends  were  slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a  note  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  two  former ;  not  so  low  as  the  first,  nor 
so  high  as  the  second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  gnd  yet  plain- 
tive tone*. 

*  Ilerriet. 
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This  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem  to 
imagine.  If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  senti* 
nUnts,  as  well  as  into  the  meaning  of  his  words,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  in  properly  varied  tones.  For 
there  are  few  people,  who  speak  English  without  a  provin- 
cial tone,  that  have  not  an  accurate  use  of  emphasis, 
pauses,  and  tones,  when  they  utter  their  sentiments  in 
earnest  discourse :  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the 
same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the  sentiments  of  others, 
may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and  erroneous  method, 
in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ;  whereby  all  the  vari-s 
ous,  natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppressed, 
and  a  few  artiBcial,  unmeaning,  reading  notes,  are  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

But  when  we  recommend  to  readers,  an  attention  to  the 
tone  and  language  of  emotions,  we  must  be  understood  to 
do  it  with  proper  limitatioci.  Moderation  is  necessary  in 
this  point,  as  it  is  in  other  things.  For  when  reading  be- 
comes strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner, 
and  must  be  highly  improper,  as  well  as  give  offence  to 
the  hearers;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy 
and  modesty,  which,  on  all  occasions,  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Of  Versification, 

,AS  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  sometimes  read 
poetical  composition,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  thestudeot 
some  idea  of  that  part  of  grammar,  which  explains  the 
principles  of  versification ;  that,  in  reading  poetry,  he  may 
be  the  betrer  able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  relish 
its  beauties.  When  this  lively  mode  of  exhibiting  nature 
and  sentiment,  is  perfectly  chaste^  it  is  often  found  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables^  according  to 
certain  laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound 
of  one  verse,  to  the  last  sound  or  syllaMe  of 
another. 

Feet  and  pauses  arc  the  constituent  parts  of  verse.     We  shall  consider 

these  separately. 

OF  POETICAL  FEET* 

A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot. 
They  are  called /e^/,  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the 
voice,  as  it  werie,  steps  along  through  the  verse,  in  a 
measured  pace ;  and  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  syllables  which 
mark  this  regular  movement  of  the  voice,  should,  in  some 
manner,  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  This  dis- 
tinction was  made  among  the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing 
their  syllables  into  long  and  short,  and  ascertaining  their 
cjuantity,   by  an  exact  proportion  of  time  in  sounding 
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them^  the  long  being  to  the  short,  as  two  to  one  ;  and 
the  long  syllables,  being  thus  the  more  important,  marked 
the  movement.  In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into 
accented  and  unaccented;  and  the  accented  syllables 
being  as  strongly  distinguished  from  the  unaccented,  by 
the  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice  upon  them,  are  equally 
capable  of  marking  the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the 
regular  paces  of  the  voice,  as  the  long  syllables  were  by 
their  quantity,  among  the  Romans. 

When  the  feet  are  formed  by  an  accent  on  vowels,  they 
are  exactly  of  tbe  same  nature  as  the  ancient  feet,  and 
have  the  same  just  quantity  in  their  syllables.  So  that, 
in  this  respect,  we  have  all  that  the  ancients  had,  and 
^mething  which  they  had  not.  We  have  in  fact  du- 
plicates of  each  foot,  yet  with  such  a  difference,  as  to  (it 
them  for  different  purposes,  to  be  applied  at  our  pleasure. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  ^nd  right  application  of 
these  powers,  that  tbe  pleasure  and  effect  of  numbers 
chiefly  depend. 

All  feet  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three 
syllables  ;  and  are  reducible  to  ei|$bt  kinds  }  four  of  two 
f yllables,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows : 

DISSYLLABLE.  TRISYLLABLE. 

A  Trochee  -  w  A  Dactyl  -uu 

Anlambusu-  An  Amphibrach u«u 

A  Spondee  -  -  An  Anapcst  w  «  - 

A  Pyrrhic  «  w  A  Tribrach  «  w  u 

A  Trochee  has  the  flrst  syllable  accented,  and  the  last 
unaccented  :  as,  *^  Hateftil,  pettish.*' 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the 
last  accented :  as,  ^*  B^tiay,  consist/' 

A  Spondee  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  accented ; 
as,  <<  The  pale  mOOn.'^ 
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A  Pyrrhic  has  both  the  wards  or  syllables  unicceotod  : 
as, ''  6n  the  ull  tree.'' 

A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  two 
latter  unaccented :  as,  ^^  Labourer,  p6ssible.'' 

An  Amphibrach  has  the  first  and  last  syllables  unac- 
cented :  and  the  middle  one  accented  :  as,  **  DSllghtfttl, 
domestic.'' 

An  Anapaest  has  the  two  first  syllables  unaccented,  and 
the  last  accented :  as,  <'  C5ntrSveae,  acquiesce." 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccented :  as,  ^'  Nd- 
mer&ble,  c6nquerabie." 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated  principal  feet'; 
as  pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly,  formed  of 
any  of  them.  Such  are  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Dactyl,  and 
Anapaest.  The  others  may  be  termed  secandojy  feet ;  be- 
cause their  chief  ,use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  anci  to 
improve  the  verse. 

We  shall  first  ex^ain  the  nature  of  the  principal  feet. 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

1.  The  shortest  form  of  the  English  Iambic  consists  of 
an  Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syllable :  as. 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with 
in  stanzas.  The  Iambus,  with  this  addition,  coincides 
with  the  Amphibrach.  s 
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2.  The  second  form  of  our  Iambic,  »  also  too  short  to 
be  continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.  It  con-- 
lists  of  two  Iambuses. 

WhKt  plSce  h  here  f 
What  scenes  appear ! 
To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  glows. 

It  sometimes  takes,    or  may  take,    an  additional  short 
syllable:  as, 

Cpon  S  moimUiiQ 
Beside  a  fountain. 

3.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  plac^  fir  6t  near. 
Or  famous  or  obscure. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air. 
Or  where  the  most  impure. 

It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  as, 
Oi&r  hearts  n6  longer  languish. 

4.  The  fourth  form  is  made  up  of  four  Iambuses. 

And  may  St  last  my  weary  age. 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hcnmtage. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  English  Iambic,  connsts  of/t« 
Iambuses. 

H6w  loy'd,  h^w  Talii'il  once,  ^Tails  th^  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot : 
A  heap  of  dust  abne  remains  of  thee ; 
^is  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

M  wise  t5-day,  •tis  madness  to  d^fer ; 
Next  day  the  h\z\  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  en,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life.  ' 
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Thu  is  called  the  Heroic  measure*  In  its  simplest  form 
it  consists  of  five  Iambuses;  but  by  the  admission  of  other 
feet,  as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapeests,  &c«  it  is  capable  of 
many  varieties.  lodeed,  most  of  the  English  common 
measures  may  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  position  of  their  pauses. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  conunonly  called  the 
Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

F5r  thou  2irt  but  5f  dust ;  b^  humble  and  b^  wise. 

The  Alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  heroic 
rhyme;  and  when  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment, 
occasions  an  agreeable  variety. 

Th^  seas  sh&U  waste,  tb^  skies  in  smoke  d^cay* 
Rocks  faU  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  pow*r  remains : 
Thy  realm  for  ecer  lasts,  thy  oxvn  Messiah  reignsm^ 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  seven  Iambuses. 

Th$  Lord  d^scend^d  from  ^bove,  Siod  bow'd  th^  heavens  high* 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now 
broken  into  two;  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
second  three: 

Wb^n  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God  1 

My  rising  soul  surveys. 
Transported  with  the  view,  Vm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

In  all  these  measures,  ttie  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  eren 
syllables ;  and  every  line  considered  by  itself,  is,  in  general^ 
more  melodious,  a$  this  rule  is  more  strictly  observed. 
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TROCHAIC  verse  is  of  several  kinds. 

1.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  in  our  language,  consists 
of  one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable. 

Tumiilt  cease. 
Sink  to  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  and  can  seldom  bt 
used  on  serious  occasions. 

2.  The  second  English  form  of  the  Trochaic  consists  of 
iwo  feet ;  and  is  likewise  so  brief,  that  it  b  rarely  used  for 
iny  Tery  serious  purpose. 

On  th^  mouBt^n 
By  a  fountain. 

It  sometimes  contains  two  feet  or  trochees,  with  an  addi« 
tional  long  syllable :  as, 

* 

In  th^  days  6(  old 
Fables  plainly  told. 

3.  The  third  species  consists  of  three  trochees:  as. 

When  6ur  hearts  Sire  mourning : 

•r  of  three  trpchees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable :  as, 

Restlte  mortals  toil  f5r  nought; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky. 
Never  wanders.    Mortals,  try; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

4.  The  fourth  Trochaic  species  consists  ^  four  tro- 
4bces:  as, 

Koaad  it  roan  th^  tinip&t  loudfo 
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This  form  may  take  an  additioQal  long  syI]aUe,aafidlowt: 

Idl^  ait^r  dinner  In  hXs  chair. 

Sat  a  farmer,  ruddy,  fat,  and  fair. 

• 

But  this  measure  is  very  uncoqomoD. 

5.  The  fifth  Trochaic  species  is  likewise  uncommon. 
It  is  composed  oUfve  trochees. 

An  tliiit  walk  (Sn  foot  5r  ride  In  chari6tf, 
All  that  dwell  ia  palaces  or  garrets. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  the  English  Trochaic  consists  of 
nr  trochees :  as. 

On  &  mountain,  stretch'd  b^ndith  H  boarjp  wi115w. 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

This  seems  to  be  the  longest  Trochaic  line  that  our  lan- 
guage admits. 

In  all  these  Trochaic  measures,  the  accent  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  odd  syllables. 

The  DACTYLIC  measure  being  very  uncommon,  we 
shall  give  only  one  example  of  one  species  of  it : 

From  tb^  16w  pleasures  5f  this  fllU^n  natfire. 
Rise  we  to  higher,  &c 

ANAP^ffiSTIC  verses  are  divided  into  several  species. 

1.  The  shortest  anapaestic  verse  must  be  a^tf^/i^ana- 
psest :  as, 

BiSt  Ifn  vain. 
They  complain* 

This  measure  is,  however,  ambiguous ;  for,  by  laying  the 
stress  of  the  roiee  on  tlie  first  and  third  syllables,  we  might 
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aake  a  trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  siaii>Iest 
form  of  our  genuine  Anapaestic  yerse,  is  made  up  of  tvo 
AnapflBsts:  as, 

BiSt  hti  cour&ge  'gUn  fall. 
For  no  arts  could  avail. 

This  form  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable. 

TbSn  his  cdur^ge  *g&Q  fail  hiiD. 
For  no  arts  could  avaii  him. 

2.  The  second  species  consists  of  three  Anapaeits. 

6  yli  woods^  spread  y6ur  branch^  ^pace ; 

To  your  deepest  recesses  I  ily  ; 
I  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase  ; 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

This  b  a  verjr  pleasing  measure^  and  much  used,  both  in 
solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 

3,  The  third  kind  of  the  English  Anapestic,  consists  of 
/atir  Anapests. 

M^y  I  govern  my  passjbns  with  abs51fite  sway  ; 
And  grow  wi^  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

This  measure  will  adtnil  of  a  short  syllable  at  the  end:  as, 
6n  th^  warm  ch^k  $f  ybu^i  smiles  2lnd  ros^  &re  blending 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal 
feet,  in  their  more  simple  forms.  They  are  capable  of  nu- 
merous variations,  ^  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet  with 
each  other;  and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  fieet. 

We  have  observed,  that  English  verse  is  composed  of  feet 
formed  by  accent ;  and  that  when  the  accent  falls  oa 
voweb,  the  feel  are  eqairalent  to  those  formed  by  qmin* 

A  a 
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tity.    That  the  stodent  may  demrly  percttte  tUs  differ^ 
ence,  we  shall  produce  a  specimeo  of  each  kind. 

m 

O'^r  heaps  5f  niios  stalk'd  th£  Stately  hiBd. 

Here  we  see  the  accent  is  apon  the  rowel  io  each  second 
syllable.  In  the  following  line,  we  shall  find  the  same 
Iambic  movement,  but  formed  by  accent  on  consonants, 

except  the  last  syllable. 

Then  r(istling>  crackling,  cr^b'iDg  thiinder  down. 

Here  the  time  of  the  short  accented  syllables,  is  com-* 
pensated  by  a  short  pause,  at  the  end  of  each  word  to 
which  they  belong. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  poetry 
is  varied  and  improved,  by  the  admission  of  secondary 
feet  into  its  composition. 

Mdnnuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night. 
The  first  foot  here  is  a  Dactyl ;  the  rest  are  Iambics* 

O'er  mdny  ^  frozen,  mdny  a  fiery  Alp. 

This  line  contains  three  Amphibrachs  mixed  with  Iambics. 

Innijm^rilbl^  before  th'  Almighty's  throne. 

Here,  in  the  second  foot,  we  find  a  Tribrach. 

See  tbl^  bold  youth  strain  i2p  the  tbr^at'ning  steep. 

In  this  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Trochee ;  the  second  a 
genuine  S^xondee  by  quantity;  the  third  a  Spondee  by 
accent. 
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In  the  following  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  the  se- 
cond a  Spondee. 

TbUt  5n  weak  wings  from  hr  pursues  your  flight. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  English  versification,  we 
may  see  what  a  copious  stock  of  materials  it  possesses. 
For  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  ancient 
poetic  feet,  in  our  heroic  measure,  but  we  have,  as  oefore 
observed,  duplicates  of  each,  agreeing  in  movement, 
though  differing  in  measure  ^,  and  which  make  different 
impressions  on  the  ear;  an  opulence  peculiar  to  our  lan- 
guage, and  which  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless 
variety. 


OF  POETICAL  PAUSES. 

THEltE  are  two  sorts  of  pauses,  one  for  sense,  and  one 
for  melody,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
former  may  be  called  sentential,  the  latter,  hamumic 
pauses. 

The  sentential  pauses  are  those  which  are  known  to  us 
by  the  name  of  stops,  and  which  have  names  given  them; 
as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 

The  harmonic  pauses  may  be  subdivided  into  the  final 
pause,  and  the  aesural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide 
with  the  sentential  pause,  sometimes  have  an  independent 
state,  that  is,  exist  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense. 

The  final  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  closes 
the  verse,  and  marks  the  measure :  the  csesural  divides  it 
into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 


*  MoTcment  and  measure  are  thus  distiogttished.  Movement  expresies 
the  pregressire  order  of  sounds,  whether  from  itroog  to  weak,  from  long  to 
short,  or  vke  vena.  Measure  signifies  the  pr^^rtton  of  timey^both  ia,  sounds 
and  pauses. 
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The  final  pause  preserres  the  melocty,  withoot  later- 
fering  with  the  sense.  For  the  pause  itself  peiftctlj 
marks  the  bound  of  the  noetre ;  and  being  made  ooly  by 
a  suspension  of  the  voice,  not  by  any  change  of  note,  it 
can  never  affect  the  sense.  This  is  not  fbe  only  advan- 
tage gained  to  numbers,  by  this  final  pause  or  stop  of 
suspension.  It  also  prevents  that  monotony,  that  same- 
ness of  note  at  the  end  of  lines,  which,  however  pleasing 
to  a  rude,  is  disgusting  to  a  delicate  ear.  For  as  this 
final  pause  has  no  peculiar  note  of  its  own,  but  always 
takes  that  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  word,  it 
changes  continually  with  the  matter,  and  is  as  various  as 
the  sense. 

It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occasions, 
marks  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse;  which  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poeti- 
cal hues. 

^*  Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  for* 
bidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  our  wo,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater 
man  restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  sing  heavenly 
muse!'* 

A  stranger  to  the  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that 
this  is  verse ;  but  would  take  it  for  poetical  prose.  By 
properly  adjusting  the  final  pause,  we  shall  restore  the 
[lassage  to  its  tr4P  state  of  verse. 

^        Of  man*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  beavcnlj  mute ! 
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These  examples  show  the  necessity  of  reading  blank 
verse,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to 
the  ear:  for,  what  is  the  use  of  melod}*,  or  for  what  end 
has  the  poet  composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines, 
we  suppr^  his  numbers,  by  omitting  the  final  pause ; 
and  degrade  thep),  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere 
prose  ? 

The  Caesura  is  commonly  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
syllable  of  heroic  verse. 

On  the  fourth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second 
foot;  as^ 

The  silver  ^el'  in  shining  volumes  r6ll'd. 

The  jellow  carp"  ip  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold. 

On  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
foot:  as. 

Round  broken  columns''  clasping  ivy  twin'd. 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin"  stalk'd  the  stately  hind. 

On  the  sixth  syllable,  or  at  the  ^nd  of  the  third 
foot:  as, 

Oh  say  what  stranger  cause''  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle"  reject  a  lord 

A  line  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  by  two 
4:aesuras:  as, 


.'/ 


OuUtretchM  he  lay''  on  the  cold  gnnind"  and  oft 
Look'd  up  to  heav'o. 


There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines,  well  suited  lo 
the  nature  of  the  couplet|  by  introducing  semi-pauses, 
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which  divide  the  lioe  into  four  pauses.     This  Kmi-pnm 

may  be  called  a  demi-c^tsiarm* 

The  following  lines  admit  of^  and  exemplify  it: 

GloW  while  he  reads"  but  trembleiT  as  he  writes. 
Rtasoo'  the  card"  but  passion'  is  the  gale. 
Bides'  in  the  wbirlwiad"  aod  directs  the  stoniu 


yy 


OF  MELODY,  BARMONY,  AND  EXPa£SSIOV. 

Having  shown  the  general  nature  of  feet  and  panset^ 
the  constituent  parts  of  verse^  we  shall  now  point  out^ 
more  particularly,  their  use  and  importance. 

Melody y  harmony,  and  expression,  are  the  three  gieat 
objects  ot  poetic  numbers.  By  melody,  is  meant,  a 
plea^ing  effect  produced  on  the  ear,  from  an  apt  arrange- 
ment ot  tiie  Ci  n^tituent  parts  of  verse,  according  to  the 
laws  of  mciisure  and  movement.  By  harmony,  an  effect 
pnxiuc'ed  b;  an  action  of  the  mind,  in  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent members  uf  a  verse  with  each  other,  and  perceiving 
a  uue  and  beaur.tui  proportion  between  them.  By  ex- 
pression, such  a  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  constito- 
en^  parts  ot  verse,  as  serve  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
thought  or  the  sentiment. 

We  shall  Cf)nsider  each  of  these  three  objects  in  versifi- 
cation, both  With  respect  to  the  feet  and  the  pauses. 

1st,  With  regard  to  melody. 

From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  of  verses  com- 
posed ill  all  the  principal  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  melody  is  found  in  each  of  them, 
though  in  different  degrees.  Verses  made  up  of  pnre 
Iambics  have  an  excellent  melody. 
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That  the  final  and  copsural  pauses  contribute  to  melody, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who  reviews  the  in- 
stances, which  we  have  already  given  of  those  pauses.  To 
form  lines  of  the  first  melody,  the  caesura  mu^t  be  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  of  the  third  foot,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  third. 


2d,  With  respect  to  harmony. 

Verses  composed  of  Iambics  have  indeed  a  fine  har- 
mony »  but  as  the  stress  of  the  voice,  in  repeating  such 
verses.,  is  always  in  the  same  places,  that  is,  on  every 
second  syllable,  such  a  uniformity  would  disgust  the  ear 
in  a  long  succession ;  and  therefore  such  changes  were 
sought  for,  as  might  introduce  the  pleasure  of  variety, 
without  prejudice  to  melody;  or  which  might  even  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  Of  this  nature  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Trochee,  to  form  the  first  foot  of  an 
heroic  verse:  as, 

f^vodra  t5  Done,  ttt  all  sli^  smiles  ^xl^nds, 
Cyft  she  rejdcts,  but  never  once  ofTcDds. 

Each  of  these  lines  begins  with  a  Trochee ;  the  remain- 
ing feet  are  in  the  Iambic  movement.  In  the  following 
line  of  the  same  movement,  the  fourth  foot  is  a  Trochee. 

All  these  5ur  noti5ns  vain,  sees  &Dd  derides. 

The  next  change  admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  with- 
out prejudice  to  melody,  is  the  intermixture  of  Pyrrhics 
and  Spondees;  in  which,  two  impressions  in  the  one  foot 
make  up  for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other ;  and  two  long 
syllables  compensate  two  short  ones,  so  as  to  make  the  sum 
of  the  quantity  of  the  two  feet,  equal  to  two  Iambics. 

Aa4 
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5n  tb^  green  Innk  t$  look  int5  tfa^  d^ 
Smooth  lake  th&i  t5  me  teem'd  anothfr  ikj» 

Stood  rul'd  stood  Tast  YafiBjtiide  cdnfinM. 

The  next  variety  admitted  is  that  of  the  Amplubnicb. 

Which  manjkll  bard  b!ld  chiunU^  minf  &  day. 

Id  thib  line,  we  find  that  two  of  the  feet  are  Amphibracbs; 
and  three,  Iambics. 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  csesura  impro?es  the 
melody  of  verse ;  and  we  shall  now  speak  of  its  other  moie 
Important  office,  that  of  being  the  chief  source  of  harmoo j 
in  numbers. 

The  first  and  lowest  perception  of  harmony^  by  means 
of  the  cspsura,  arises  firom  comparing  two  members  of  the 
same  line  with  each  other,  divided  in  the  manner  to  be 
seen  in  the  mstances  before  mentioned;  because  the 
beauty  of  proportion  in  the  members,  according  to  each 
of  these  divisions,  is  founded  in  nature;  being  as  one  to 
two — two  to  three— or  three  to  two. 

The  IIP xt  decree  arises  from  comparing  the  members  of 
a  couplet,  or  two  contiguous  lines:  as. 

See  the  l>oI(l  youth''  strain  up  the  thrcat'ning  steep. 
Rush  thro'  the  thickets"  down  the  valleys  sweep. 

Here  vie  find  the  caesura  of  the  first  line,  at  the  end  of 
the  si'ct  nil  foot;  and  iu  the  middle  of  the  third  foot^  in  the 
last  line. 

Hang  oVr  (heir  coursers'  heads''  with  eager  speed, 
Aiui  earth  rolls  back"  heneath  the  flying  steed. 

In  this  couplet,  the  caesura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot 
in  the  first  line  ;  and  of  the  second,  in  the  latter  line. 

I'lie  next  perception  of  harmony  arises  from  comparing 
a  greater  number  of  lines,  and  obserriog  the  rdativt  pro* 
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portioD  oF  the  couplets  to  each  other,  in  point  of  bitniUrity 
and  diversity :  as,  • 

Thy  focesU  Windsor  and  thy  green  retreats. 
At  once  the  monarchV  and  the  rouse's  seats. 
Invite  my  lays."    Be  present  Sylvan  maids. 
Unlock  your  springsT  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Not  half  so  swift"  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 

When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly"  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 

When  through  the  clouds"  he  drives  the  trembling  doves. 

In  this  way,  the  comparison  of  lines  variously  appor- 
tioned by  the  different  seats  of  the  three  csesuras,  may  be 
the  source  of  a  great  variety  of  harmony,  consistent  with 
the  finest  melody.  This  is  still  increased  by  the  introdu/s- 
tion  of  two  cesurasi  and  much  more  by  that  of  semi- 
pauses.  The  lemi- pauses  double  every  where  the  terms 
of  comparison ;  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  whole 
and  the  parts;  afford  new  proportions  of  measurement, 
and  an  ampler  scope  for  diversity  and  equality,  those 
sources  of  beauty  in  harmony. 

Warm^'  in  the  sun"  refreshes'  io  the  breeie, 
Glowtf*  in  the  stan"  and  blossoms'  in  the  trees; 
^  Liver  through  all  life"  extends'  through  all  extent. 

Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unspent. 


3d,  The  last  object  in  versification  regards  expression. 

When  men  express  their  sentiments  by  words,  they  na« 
turaliy  foil  into  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  voice,  which 
is  consonant  to  that  produced  by  the  emotion  in  the  mind; 
and  the  Dactylic  or  Aoapssstic,  the  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or 
Spondaic,  Iprevatis  c?eD  in  common  discourse,  according 
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to  tbe  diffisrent  natare  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  To 
imitate  nature,  therefore,  tbe  poet,  in  arranging  bis  words 
in  tbe  artificial  composition  of  verse,  must  take  care  to 
make  tbe  movement  correspomi  to  tbe  sentiment,  by  tbe 
proper  use  of  the  several  kinds  of  feet:  and  this  is  tbe  first 
and  most  general  source  of  expression  in  numbers. 

That  a  judicious  management  of  tbe  feet  and  pauses, 
may  be  pectiliarly  expressive  of  particular  operations  and 
sentiments,  will  sufiicientiy  appear  to  the  learner,  by  a 
few  select  examples  under  each  of  those  heads. 

In  the  fullowing  insunce,  the  vast  dimensions  of  Satan 
are  shown  by  an  uncommon  succession  of  long  syllables, 
jvbicb  detain  us  to  survey  the  Buge  afcfa  fiend,  in  his  fixed 
posture. 

So  stre(cb*d  out  huge  Id  letogth  die  arch  fiend  lay. 

The  next  example  affords  instances  of  the  power  of  a 
Trochee  beginning  a  line,  when  succeeded  by  an  Iambus. 

.— and  sliter  within 

Lights  5n  his  feet :  as  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Lcdps  o'er  tb^  f^nce  with  ease  int6  th^  f&ld. . 

The  Trochee  which  begins  the  line  sho\^  s  Satan  in  th^ 
act  of  lighting:  the  Iambus  that  follows,  fixes  him — 
"  Lights  5n  his  feet." 

Tbe  same  artitice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  line, 
makes  us  see  the  wolf—"  leap  o'er  the  f^nce."— But  as 
the  mere  act  of  leaping  over  the  fence,  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstance to  be  attended  to,  but  also  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  done,  this  is  strongly  marked,  not  only  by  the 
smooth  foot  which  follows—**  with  ease" — itself  very  ex- 
pressive, but  likewise  by  a  Pyrrhic  preceding  the  last 
foot — **  into  the  fold" — which  indeed  carries  the  wolf — 
**  wtth  case  Into  the  fold." 

The  following  instances  show  the  effects  produced  by 
cicsuras,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  line  into  very  unequal 
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portions:  such  as  that  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last 
semipede. 

• thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day''  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mora. 

Here  the  csesara  after  the  first  semipede  Day^  stops  us 
unexpectedly,  and  forcibly  impresses  the  imagination  with 
the  greatness  of  the  author's  loss,  the  loss  of  sight. 

No  sooner  bad  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud'  as  from  numbers  without  number^  sweet 
As  firom  blest  voices  uttering  joy. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  uncommon 
csesura,'  which  suddenly  stops  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  a  particular  word. 

We  shall  close  the  subject,  with  an  example  containing 
the  united  powers  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  explained. 

Dire  w^  the  tdssing*  deep  the  ^ans"  D^pak^ 
Tended  the  sick"  biisiest  from  coiich  to  codch" 
And  ov^r  th^m  trYumphint  delth"  b!s  dirt" 
ShookT'  biit  d^y'd  t6  strike. 

Many  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecting  Prosody, 
are  uken  from  <<  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading ;''  to  which 
book  the  Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  student,  for  more 
extensive  information  on  the  subject. 
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X  UNCTUATION  *  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written 
composition  into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences, 
by  points  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
different  pauses  which  the  sense,  and  an  accurate 
pronunciation  require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ;  the 
Semicolon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon;  and  the  Period, 
double  that  of  the  colon. 

Punctuation  is  a  modern  art.  The  ancients  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  our  commas,  colons, 
&c. ;  and  wrote  not  only  without  any  distinction  of  mem- 
hers  and  periods,  but  also  without  distinction  of  words: 
which  custom  continued  till  the  year  360  before  Christ. 
How  the  ancients  read  their  works^  written  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  After  the  practice  of 
joining  words  tofrether  had  ceased,  notes  of  distinction 
were  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word.  This  practice, 
with  some  variation,  continued  a  considerable  time. 

As  it  appears  that  the  present  usage  of  stops,  did  not 
take  place,  whilst  manuscripts  and  monumental  iuscrip- 


*  As  punctaation  it  inteaded  to  aid  both  the  sense,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  sentence,  it  could  not  have  been  exclosiTely  discussed  under  the 
part  of  Syntax,  or  of  Prosody.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  its  extent  and 
importance,  and  the  granmUtica]  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  hava 
Induced  as  to  mako  it  a  diftinet  and  subsequent  article. 
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tions,  were  the  only  known  nietbods  of  convejiog  know* 
ledge,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  introduced  with  the 
art  of  printing.  The  introduction  was,  however,  gradual : 
all  the  points  did  not  appear  at  once.  The  colon,  semU 
colon,  and  note  of  admiration,  were  produced  some  time 
after  the  others.  The  whole  set,  as  they  are  now  used, 
came  to  be  established,  when  learning  and  refinement  had 
made  considerable  progress. 

As  the  several  articulate  sounds,  the  syllables  and  words, 
of  which  sentenaes  consist,  are  marked  by  letters ;  so  the 
rests  and  pauses,  between  sentences  and  their  parts,  are 
marked  by  points.  But  though  the  several  articulate 
sounds,  are  pretty  fully  and  exactly  denoted  by  letters  of 
known  and  determinate  power;  yet  the  several  pauses, 
which  are  used  in  a  just  pronunciation  of  discourse,  are 
yery  imperfectly  expressed  by  points.  For  the  different 
degrees  of  connexion  between  the  several  parts  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  different  pauses  in  a  just  pronunciation, 
which  express  those  degrees  of  connexion  according  to 
their  proper  value,  admit  of  great  variety :  but  the  whole 
number  of  Points,  which  we  have  to  express  this  variety, 
amounts  only  to  four.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  expressing  pauses  of  the  same  quantity,  on 
different  occasions,  by  different  points;  and  more  fire* 
quently,  of  expressing  pauses  of  different  quantity  by  the 
same  points. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Punctuation  must  be  very  imperfect.  Few  precise 
rules  can  be  given,  which  will  hold,  without  exception,  in 
all  cases ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  Uste 
of  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  number  of 
marks  were  invented,  to  express  all  the  possible,  different 
pauses  of  pronunciation ;  the  doctrine  of  them  would  be 
very  perplexed  and  difficult,  and  the  use  of  them  would 
rather  embarrass  than  assist  the  reader.  It  remains,  there^ 
fore,  that  we  be  content  with  the  Rules  of  Punctuation^ 
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laid  down  with  as  much  exactness  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit:  such  as  may  serve  for  a  general  direction , 
to  be  accommodated  to  different  occasions ;  and  to  be  sup- 
plied, where  deficient,  by  the  writer's  judgment. 

The  precise  quantity  or  duration  of  each  pause,  cannot 
be  defined;  for  it  varies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The 
same  composition  may  be 'rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a 
slower  time;  but  the  proportion  between  the  pauses 
should  be  ever  invariable. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  iiyq^er- 
fect  phrase f  a  simple  seniencey  and  a  compound  sentence. 

An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not 
amount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence:  as,  ^^  Therefore;  in 
haste;  studious  of  praise.'' 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite 
verb,  expressed  or  implied :  as,  '^  Temperance  preserves 
health." 

A  compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or 
one  finite  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood ;  or  it  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together: 
as,  ^^  Good  nature  mends  and  beautifies  all  objects; 
*^  Virtue  refines  the  affections,  but  vice  debases  them. 

In  a  sentence,  the  subject  and  the  verb,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  accompanied  with  several  adjuncts :  as,  the 
object,  the  end,  the  circumstance  of  time,  place,  manner^ 
and  the  like :  and  the  subject  or  verb  may  be  either  imme- 
diately connected  with  them,  or  mediately;  that  is,  by 
being  connected  with  something  which  is  connected  with 
some  other,  and  so  oh :  as,  **  The  mind,  unoccupied  with 
useful  knowledge,  becomes  a  magazine  of  trifles  and 
follies." 

Members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  into  simple  and 
compound  members.    See  page  195. 


CHAPTER  1. 


Of  the  Comma. 


The  Comma  usually  separates  those  parts  of  a 
sentence,  which^  though  very  closely  connected  in 
sense  and  constraction,  require  a  pause  between 
them. 

Rule  I. 

With  respect  to  a  simple  sentence,  the  several  words 
of  which  it  consists  have  so  near  a  relation  to  each  other^ 
that,  in  general,  no  points*  are  requisite,  except  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  it:  as,  ^^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.**  **  Every  part  of  matter  swarms 
with  living  creatures.** 

A  simple  sentence,  however,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  nominative  case  is  accompanied  with  inseparable  ad- 
juncts, may  admit  of  a  pause  immediately  before  the  verb: 
at,  **  The  good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has  not  allowed 
us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language.** 
^'  To  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a  real 
defect  in  character.** 

Rule  II. 

When  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  simple 
sentence,  is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a  comma 
is  usually  introduced  before  the  beginning,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  phrase:  as,  **  I  remember,  with  gratitudt^  hit 
goodness  to  me:**  *^  His  work  is,  in  liumy  respects^  verjT: 
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imperfect.  It  is,  therefore^  not  much  approved."  But 
when  these  interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant,  the 
comma  is  better  omitted :  as,  **  Flattery  is  certainly  per- 
nicious;**  "  There  is  surely  a  pleasure  in  beneficence." 

In  the  generality  of  compound  sentences,  there  is  fre- 
quent occasion  for  commas.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  rules;  some  of  which  apply  to  simple,  as  well 
as  to  compound  sentences. 


Rule  III. 

When  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in  the  same  construc- 
tion, they  are  parted  by  a  comma:  as,  ^^  Reason,  virtue, 
answer  one  great  ?iim:"  "  The  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, suffered  extremely*  :**  **  They  took  away  their  fur- 
niture, clothes,  and  stock  in  trade ;"  ^^  He  is  alternately 
supported  by  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother.'* 

From  this  rule  there  is  mostly  an  exception,  with  regard 
to  two  nouns  closely  connected  by  a  conjunction:  as, 
*^  Virtue  and  vice  form  a  strong  contrast  to  each  other;*' 
"  Libertines  call  religion  bigotry  or  superstition ;"  "  There 
is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and  demerit,  virtue 
and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly."  But  if  the  parts  connected 
are  not  short,  a  comma  may  be  inserted,  though  the  con- 
junction is  expressed:  as,  *'  Romances  may  be  said  to  be 
miserable  rhapsodies,  or  dangerous  incentives  to  evil;'* 
^^  Intemperance  destroys  the  strength  of  our  bodies,  Mn4 
the  vigour  of  our  minds,'* 


*  As  a  considerable  panse  in  pronunciation,  is  necessary  between  the 
last  nonn  and  the  verb,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  to  denote  it.  But 
as  no  pause  is  allowable  between  the  last  adjective  and  the  noun,  under 
Kule  }y»  the  colnma  i^  there  properly  omitted. 

See  WAIiCER's  Eifnunis  of  Elocutkru 

Bb 
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Rule  IV. 

Two  or  more  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  substan- 
tive, are  likewise  separated  by  commas:  as,  *^  Plain,  honest 
truth,  wants  no  artificial  covering;^'  ''David  was  a  brave^ 
wise,  and  pious  man;'*  "  A  woman,  gentle,  sensible,  well« 
educated,  and  religious;'*  ''  The  most  innocent  pleasures 
are  the  sweetest,  the  most  rational,  the  most  affectiog^ 
and  the  most  lasting." 

But  two  adjectives,  immediately  connected  by  a  con- 
junction, are  not  separated  by  a  comma:  as,  ''  True 
worth  is  modest  and  retired  ;'*  "  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  a7id  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent.'*  "  We  must 
be  wise  cj*  foolisli ;  there  is  no  medium.'* 


Rule  V. 

Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  same  nominative  case, 
and  immediately  following  one  another,  are  also  separated 
by  commas:  as,  "  Virtue  supports  in  adversity,  mo- 
derates in  prosperity:"  "  In  a  letter,  we  may  advise^ 
exhort,  comfort,  request,  and  discuss." 

Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction, 
are  an  exception  to  the  above  rule :  as,  **  The  study 
of  natural  Iiistory  expands  and  elevates  the  mind;'* 
**  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  labour  or  sleep,  we  should  be 
moderate.'* 

Two  or  more  participles  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule, 
and  exception:  as,  **  A  man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving 
his  Creator;"  "  He  was  happy  in  being  loved,  esteemed, 
and  respected  ;"  "  By  being  admired  and  flattered,  we 
are  often  corrupted." 
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Rule  VI. 


Two  or  more  adverbs  immediatelj  succeeding  one  ano- 
ther, must  be  separated  by  commas:  as,  '^  We  are  fear- 
fully, wonderfully  framed  ;'*  "  Success  generally  depends 
on  acting  prudently,  steadily,  and  vigorously,  in  what  we 
undertake." 

But  when  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a  conjunction, 
they  are  not  parted  by  the  comma:  as,  ^'  Some  mtn  sin 
deliberately  and  presumptuously  ;'*  "  There  is  no  middle 
state;  we  must  hve  virtuously  or  vitiously." 


Rule  VII. 

When  participles  are  followed  by  something  that  de- 
pends on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma:  as,  <<  The  king,  ap- 
proving  the  plan,  put  it  in  execution ;"  **  His  talents^ 
fcrmei  for  great  enterprises^  could  not  fail  of  rendering 
him  conspicuous;"  ^*  All  mankind  compose  one  familyj 
assembled  under  the  eye  of  one  common  Father." 


Rule  VIII. 

WuEN  a  conjunction  is  divided,  by  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase 
has  usually  a  comma  at  each  extremity  :  as,  ^'  They  set 
out  early,  am/,  before  the  close  of  the  day^  arriyed  at  the 
destined  place." 
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Rule  IX. 

Expressions  in  a  direct  address,  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  tiie  sentence  by  commas :  as,  ''  My  sjn^  give 
me  tliy  heart;**  *M  am  obliged  to  you,  my  Jriads^  for 
your  many  faTOurs/* 

Rule  X. 

Thc  ca^  or  nnmrnative  absolute,  and  the  iofioitiTe 
mofKl  absolute,  are  septrated  by  commas  from  tbe  body 
of  the  sentence :  as,  '^  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate;**  ^' At  lenprth,  their  ministry  performed,  and 
race  well  run,  the}'  left  the  world  in  peace;*'  **  To  con- 
fess tbe  truth,  I  was  muQb  in  fault/* 


Rule  XL 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to  otb«r 
nouns  in  the  same  case,  by  way  of  explication  or  illustra- 
tion, when  accompanied  with  adjuncts,  are  set  oflF  by 
commas :  as,  '^  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  waseoii- 
n^nt  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge;"  "  The  butterfly,  child 
of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun.*' 

But  if  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  form  a  proper  name, 
thevare  not  divided:  as,  **  Paul  the  apostle;**  **The  em- 
|ieror  Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book/ 


»> 


Rule  XII. 

.SfMPLE  memhrrs  of  sentences  connected  by  compara- 
tivcs,  are,  for  the  mo -if  part,  distinguished  by  a  comma:  as, 
*'  An  the  hart  pantcih  after  tbe  water  brooks,  so  doth  my 
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soul  pant  after  thee;"  "  Betltr  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  with 
love,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  with  it/' 

If  the  members  in  comparative  sentences  are  short,  the 
comma  is,  in  general,  better  omitted :  as,  ^*  How  much 
belter  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold!"  **Mankiud  act 
qftener  from  caprice  than  reason." 

Rule  XIII. 

When  words  are  placed  iu  opposition  to  each  otiier, 
or  with  some  marked  variety,  they  require  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  comma :  as, 

"  The'  deep,  yet  clear  ;  the'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

"  Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  overflowing,  full."  / 

'^  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found, 
not  only  in  union  with^  but  in  opposition  to^  the  views  and 
conduct  of  one  another." 

Sometimes,  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  preposi- 
tion agrees,  is  single,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  before 
it :  as,  ^'  Many  states  were  io  alli:ince  with^  and  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.' ' 

The  same  rule  and  restriction  must  be  applied,  when  two 

or  more  nouns  refer  to  the  same  preposition :  as,  ^'  He  was 

composed,  both  under  the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach, 

'  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  j"  "  He  was  not  only  the 

king,  but  the  father  of  his  people.*' 

Rule  XIV. 

A  remarkable  esipression,  or  a  short  observation, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  quotation,  may  be  pro- 
perly marked  with  a  comma:  as,  '^  It  hurts  a  man's  pride 
to  say,  I  do  not  know  j"  "  Plutarch  calls  lying,  the  vice 
of  slaves.'' 
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Rule  XV. 

Relative  pronouns  are  coonectiTe  words,  and  gene* 
rally  adiiit  a  comma  before  them :  as,  '*  He  preaches 
sablimely,  icho  live*>  a  sober,  righteous,  and  pious  life  ;** 
^'  There  ts  no  charm  in  the  female  sex,  which  can  supply 
the  place  of  virtue." 

But  when  two  members,  or  phrases,  are  closely  con* 
necred  bv  a  relative,  restraining  the  general  notion  of  the 
antecedent  to  a  particular  sense,  the  comma  should  be 
omitted  :  as,  *'  Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  Tirtue 
must  make  ;**  '<  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will 
misconstrue  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  pat  toge- 
ther/* In  the  latter  example,  the  assertion  is  not  of  '^  a 
man  in  genera!/'  but  of  **  a  man  who  is  of  a  detracting 
spirit  ;'*  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  separated. 

The  fifteenth  rule  applies  equally  to  cases  in  which  the 
relative  is  not  expressed,  but  understood:  as,  **  It  was 
from  piety,  warm  and  unaffected,  that  his  morals  derived 
strength.'*  "  This  sentiment,  habitual  and  strong,  in- 
fluenced his  whole  conduct.*'  In  both  of  these  examples^ 
the  relative  and  verb  u;htch  was,  are  understood. 


Rule  XVI. 

A  simple  member  of  a  sentence,  contained  within 
another,  or  follo\ving  another,  must  be  distinguished  by 
the  comma  :  as,  *'  To  improve  time,  whilst  we  are  bles- 
sed with  health,  will  smooth  the  bed  of  sickness."  **  Very 
often,  while  we  are  complaining  of  the  vanity,  and  the 
evils  of  human  life,  we  make  that  vanity,  and  we  increase 
those  evils.*' 
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If,  however,  the  members  succeeding  each  other,  are 
very  closely  connected,  the  comma  is  unnecessary :  aS| 
'*  Revelation  tells  us  how  we  may  attain  happiness.'' 

When  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  follows  its  govern- 
ing verb,  with  several  words  between  them,  those  words 
should  generally  have  a  comma  at  the  end  of  them:  as, 
^^  It  ill  becomes  good  and  wise  men,  to  oppose  and  degrade 
one  another." 

Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  having  a  common 
dependence,  and  succeeding  one  another,  are  also  divided 
by  commas  :  as,  **  To  relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
are  humane  and  noble  employments.^' 


[RVLE  XVII. 

When  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infi- 
nitive mood,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made 
the  nominative  case  to  it,  the  former  is  generally  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  verb,  by  a  comma  :  as,  *^  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with 
bad  men.'*  '^  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against 
the  infection,  is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad 
men.'* 


Rule  XVIII. 

When  adjuncts  or  circumstances  are  of  importance, 
and  often  when  the  natural  order  of  them  is  inverted, 
they  may  be  set  off  by  commas:  as,  "  Virtue  must  be 
formed  and  supported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions."  "  Vices,  Uke  shadows, 
towards  the  evening  of  life,  grow  great  and  monstrous.^' 
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**  Our  interests  are  interwoven  by  threads  innumftr^ 
able ;"  "  By  threads  innumerable^  our  interests  are  intef- 
woven.** 


Rule  XIX. 

Where  a  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  may  often  be 
properly  introduced.  1  his  is  a  general  rule,  which, 
besides  comprising  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  will 
apply  to  many  cases  not  determined  by  any  of  them  :  as, 
**  From  law  arises  security  ;  from  security,  curiosity ; 
ffom  curiosity,  knowledge.**  In  this  example,  the  verb 
**  arises"  is  understood  before  "  curiosity'*  and  **  know* 
ledge;'*  at  which  words  a  considerable  pause  is  nc« 
cesbary. 


Rule  XX. 

The  words,  nay^  so^  hence,  again,  first,  secondly,  for^ 
tnctiy,  now,  lastly,  once  more,  above  all,  on  i/ie  contrary, 
in  the  next  place,  in  short,  and  all  other  words  and  phraser 
of  the  sanjc  kind,  niust  generally  be  separated  from  the 
context  by  a  conjna :  as,  '*  Remember  tliy  best  and 
first  friend  ;  Jorwerly,  the  supporter  of  thy  infancy,  and 
the  guide  of  t!»y  childhood  ;  now,  the  guardian  of  thy 
youth,  and  the  hope  of  thy  coming  >  ears."  "  He  feared 
want,  hvmey  he  over-valued  riches."  **  This  conduct 
n-ay  heal  the  diili  rence,  nay^  it  may  constantly  prevent 
any  in  future."  ^^  Finally,  I  shall  only  repeat  what  has 
been  often  justly  said."  "  If  the  S|  ring  put  forth  no 
blossoms,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in 
autumn,  r.o  fi  uit ;  so^  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  im- 
provement, ii|.fcr  ycara  n.ay'Le  contemptible,  and  old  age 
ftiiscrable." 
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In  many  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  e:xamplesy 
great  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  length  of  the  clauses, 
and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 
An  attention  to  the  sense  of  any  passage,  and  to  the 
clear,  easy  communication  of  it,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  preceding  rules,  enable  the  student  to 
adjust  the  proper  pauses,  and  the  places  for  inserting  the 
commas. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Of  the  Semicolon. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compound 
sentence  into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely 
connected  as  those  which  are  separated  by  a  comma, 
nor  yet  so  little  dependent  on  each  other,  as  those 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  colon. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  used,  when  the  preceding 
member  of  the  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give  a  complete 
sense,  but  depends  on  the  following  clause :  and  sometimes 
when  the  sense  of  that  member  would  be  complete  with-^ 
out  the  concluding  one  :  as  in  the  following  instances : 
'^  As  the  desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according 
to  reason,  improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  species  in 
every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  so  nothing  is  more  destruc* 
tive  to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly.'* 

**  Experience  teaches  us,  that  an  entire  retreat  from 
worldly  affairs,  is  not  what  religion  requires  ;  nor  does  it 
even  enjoin  a  long  retreat  from  them." 

**  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface;  but  pearls  lie  at  the 
bottom." 

*'  Philosophers  assert,  that  Nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve  ; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive  ;    and  that  all 
future  generations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea." 

Rut  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  lifei 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


Or  THE  Colon. 


The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two 
or  more  parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are 
separated  by  a  semicolon;  but  not  so  independent 
as  separate  distinct  sentences. 

The  Colon  may  be  properly  applied  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing cases. 

9 

1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself^ 
but  followed  by  some  sapplemental  remark,  or  further  iU 
lustration  of  the  subject:  as,  ^^  Nature  felt  her  inability  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the  gos- 
pel reveals  the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid." 
'*  Nature  confessed  some  atonement  to  be  necessary: 
the  gospel  .discovers  that  the  necessary  atonement  is 
made." 

^^  Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  per<* 
severance:  yonder  palace  was  raised  by  single  stones;  yet 
you  see  its  height  and  spaciousness." 

**  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree; 
**  But  all  maokiDd's  concern  is  charity : 
"  All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end; 
**  And,  all  of  God>  that  bless  mankind  or  mend.'' 

2.  When  a  semicolon,  or  more  than  one,  have  pre- 
ceded, and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
mark  the  connecting  or  concluding  sentiment:  as,  ^^  As  we 
perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial^  but  did 
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iK>t  perceive  it  moving ;  and  it  appears  that  the  grass  has 
grown,  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow :  so  the  advances 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  consist  of  such  insensible 
steps,  are  only  {perceivable  by  the  distance." 

**  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  bis  voice  from  heaven ; 
an  almighty  governor,  stretching  forth  his  arm  to  punish 
m  reifrard  ;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  liere- 
after  for  the  righteous,  aad  of  indignation  and  wratd 
awaiting  the  wicked :  these  are  the  considerations  which 
overawe  tite  world,  which  support  integrity,  and  check 
guilt." 

3.  The  Ciilon  is  commonly  u<!ed  when  an,  example,  a 
qnotation,  or  a  speech,  is  introduced:  as,  **  The  Scrip- 
tinres  give  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in 
tlx'sc  words:  *  God  is  love.'  '*  "  He  was  often  heard  to 
say :  '  1  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to 
kave  it;  " 

The  propriety  of  using  a  colon,  or  semicolon,  is  some- 
tinges  determined  by  a  conjunction's  being  expressed,  or 
not  expressed :  as,  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the 
hope  of  perfect  happiness:  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world."  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness;  /or  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world." 

«*  Where  grow$? — where  grows  it  not?  If  vain  our  toil, 

"  We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

"  Pix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere; 

*•  Tis  no  where  to  be  founds  or  ev'ry  where.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  Period, 


When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  independent, 
and  not  connected  in  construction  with  the  fiollow- 
ing  sentence,  it  is  marked  with  a  Period. 

Some  sentences  are  independent  of  each  other,  both  ia 
their  sense  and  construction:  as,  **  Fear  God.  Honour 
the  King.  Have  charity  towards  all  men."  Others  are 
independent  onlj  in  their  grammatical  construction :  as^ 
"  The  Supreme  Being  changes  not,  either  in  his  desire 
to  promote  our  happiness,  or  in  the  plan  of  hb  administra- 
tio;i.  One  light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above.  One 
clear  and  direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man/* 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  bct^Teen  two  sen- 
tence«»,  though  they  are  joined  by  a  disjunctive  or  copa- 
lative  conjunction.  For  the  quality  of  the  point  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  connective  particle,  but  on  the 
sense  and  structure  of  sentences:  as,  ^^  ReciratioiM, 
though  they  may  be  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady 
government,  to  keep  them  within  a  due  and  limited  pro- 
vince. But  such  as  are  of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature, 
arc  not  to  be  governed,  but  to  be  banished  from  every 
well-regulated  mind.'* 

"  He  who  lifts  himself  up  to  the  observation  and  notice 
of  the  world,  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avoid  cen- 
sure. For  he  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes,  that 
w;ll  narrowly  inspect  him  in  every  pdrt." 

The  period  should  be  used  afrer  every  abbreviated  word; 
as,   "JVtS.   P.S.    N.B.  A.  D,    O.S.   N.  S."  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Dash,  Notes  of  Interrogation  and  Excla* 
mation^  avd  the  parenthesis. 


Section  I. 

Of  the  Dash. 

The  Dash,  thoagb  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
where  the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly ;  where  a  signifi- 
cant pause  is  required ;  or  where  there  is  an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  sentiment :  as,  *^  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  re- 
spected once — ^but,  oh !  how  fallen !  how  degraded !''  ^*  If 
acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator; — if  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  mankind  around  us ; — if  securing  our 
own  happiness; — are  objects  of  the  highest  moment:— 
then  we  are  loudly  called  upon,  to  cultivate  and  extend 
the  great  interests  of  religion  and  virtue." 

^  Here  lies  the  great— Falie  marble,  wkere? 
*'  Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right.— This  world,  'tis  true, 
"  Was  made  for  Caesar— but  for  Titus  too.*' 

Besides  the  points  which  mark  the  pauses  in  discourse, 
there  are  characters,  which  denote  a  different  modulation 
of  voice,  in  correspondence  to  the  sense.     These  are. 

The  point  of  Interrogation,        ? 
The  point  of  Exclamation,  ! 

The  Parenthesis,  (    ) 
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Section  2* 


Of  the  Intekrogatort point. 


A  NOTE  of  Interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  inter* 
rogative  sentence ;  that  is,  when  a  question  is  asked :  as, 
**  Who  will  accompany  me?'*  "  Shall  we  always  be 
friends?'* 

Questions  which  a  person  asks  himself  in  contempla- 
tion, ought  to  be  terminated  by  points  of  interrogation : 
as,  **  Who  adorned  the  heavens  with  such  exquisite 
beauty  ?"  **  At  whose  command  do  the  planets  perform 
their  constant  revolutions?** 

**  To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
**  CoDtent  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just?" 

A  point  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences 
which  are  not  questions,  but  only  expressions  of  admira* 
tion^  or  of  some  other  emotion. 

^^  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  exceU 
lence  in  the  fair  sex!'* 

^^  With  what  prudence  does  the  son  of  Sirach  advise 
us  in  the  choice  of  our  companions  !'* 

A  note  of  interrogation  shouW  not  be  employed,  in 
cases  where  it  is  only  said  a  question  has  been  asked,  and 
where  the  words  are  not  used  as  a  question.  "  The  Cy- 
prians asked  me  why  I  wept."  To  give  this  sentence  the 
interrogative  form,  it  should  be  expressed  thus :  "  The 
Cyprians  said  to  me,  *  Why  dost  thon  weep  ?'  *' 
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Section  S. 
Of  the  Exclamatory  point. 

The  note  of  Exclamation  is  applied  to  expressions  of 
fndden  emotion,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c,  and  alio  to  in« 
vocations  or  addresses :  as,  ^^  My  friend !  this  conduct 
aunazes  me!"  ^'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits  !*' 

"  Oh !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  maintain'd, 
"  And  safe  id  peace  and  poTcrty  remain'd !" 


« 


Hear  ine,  O  Lord !  for  thy  loving  kiDdness  is  great  ^ 


It  is'  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  between  an 
interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentence:  but  a  sentence, 
in  which  any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed,  and  no 
answer  either  expected  or  implied,  may  be  always  pm. 
perly  terminated  by  a  note  of  exclamation :  as,  **  How 
much  vanity  in  the  pursuits  of  men!'*  *'  Who  can  suffi*- 
ciendy  express  the  goodness  of  our  Creator!'*  **  What 
is  more  amiable  than  virtue!" 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  indeter- 
minate as  to  their  quantity  or  timo,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent in  timt  respect  to  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  period, 
as  the  sense  may  require.  They  mark  an  elevation  of  the 
voice. 

The  utility  of  the  points  of  Interrogation  and  Exclama- 
tion, appears  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  signified  ^nd  discriminated  solely  by  the 
points. 

'«  What  condescension !" 
•*  What  condescension  ?" 

**  IIow  great  was  the  sacrifice  !** 
"  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  V* 
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Section  i. 

Qf  tke  FdRMVTHUii* 

A  Pajienthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary 
information,  or  useful  remark,  introduced  into  the  body  of 
a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  without 
injuring  the  construction :  as^ 

*'  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
**  Virtue  alone  is  lisppiucss  below." 


'*  And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was ;  and  paid 
*'  (What  can  exalt  his  bounty  more?)  for  thee,* 

'^  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  sa?e  four  or 
fire  letters  (for  what  is  a  name  besides?)  from  oblivion.'* 
'^  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law,)  how  that  the  law  batb  dominion  over  a  man  aa 
long  as  be  liveth  ?'' 

If  the  incidental  clause  is  short,  or  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  proper  to  use  the 
parenthetical  characters.  The  following  instances  are 
therefore;  improper  uses  of  the  parenthesis.  <'  Speak  you 
(who  saw)  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'*  ^'  Every  planet 
(as  the  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain)  is  most  pro* 
baUy  inhabited."  '^  He  found  them  asleep  again  ;  (for 
their  eyes  were  heavy ;)  *  neither  knew  they  what  to 
answer  him." 

The  parenthesis  generally  marks  a  moderate  depression 
of  the  voice,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  every  point 
which  the  sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  cha- 
racters were  omitted.    It  ought  to  terminate  with  the 

Cc 
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same  kind  of  stop  which  the  member  has^  that  precedes 
it;  and  to  contain  that  stop  within  the  parenthetical 
marks  ^.  We  must,  however,  excdpt  cases  of  interro- 
gation and  exclamation :  as,  **  While  thejr  wish  to  please, 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it?)  they  disdain  dis- 
bonottrable  means.*'  '^  It  was  represented  by  an  analogy, 
(Ob,  how  inadequate!)  which  was  borrowed  from,**  &c. 


*  As  the  parenthesis  includes  the  whole  claiise»kAn^  the  peint  if  m  part 
of  the  cUuse,  and  properly  belongs  to  it,  thcvc  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uie 
point  should  be  contained  wHkh  the  parftnthi'tical  marks.  To  place  it  on 
the  outside  of  the  parenUietical  characters,  wonld  be,  to  point  those  cha* 
racters,  and  not  the  clause.  The  phrase  which  precedes  the  parenthesis 
should,  doubtless,  have  its  proper  point  and  pause  attached  to  it ;  and 
not  be  left  without  its  necessary  appendages  till  the  parenthesis  u  oooi- 
plcted :  the  suspense  is  forced  and  irregular.  That  the  parenthesis  itself 
does  not  supply  the  place  of  a  point  between  the  parenthetio  clause,  and 
the  words  immediately  preceding  it,  is  evident  from  this  circomstance, 
that  the  preceding  clause  frequently  requires  a  point  and  tone  essentially 
diflerent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  parenthetic  clause.  This  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  sentence :  "  If  I  grant  this  request,  (and  wh«  couU 
refuse  it?)  I  shall  secure  his  esteem  and  attachment.'*  The  real  and 
proper  office  of  the  parenthetical  marks,  is  simply  to  denote,  not  a  point, 
but  the  parenthetical  clause.— >We  should  not  have  80*far  extended  this 
note,  were  it  not  that  many  writers,  and  some  grammariansy  art  divided 
in  their  opinions  and  practice,  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  the  Apostrophe,  Caret,  &c. 

Therr  are  other  rharacters,  which  are  frequently  madft 
Use  of  in  composition,  and  Which  m&y  be  explained  m 
this  place,  viz. 

An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  ^  is  used  to  abbrcTiate  or 
shorten  a  word :  as,  ^iis  for  it  is;  thcf  for  though  ;  c^en  iot 
even ;  judged  forjudged.  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  nouns :  as,  '^  A  man^s  property  ;  a  woman*! 
olrnament.'^ 

A  Caret,  iharked  ihus  a  is  placed  where  some  word  hap« 
pens  to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  which  is  inserted  over 
the  line.  This  mark  is  also  called  a  circumflex,  when 
placed  over  a  particular  voWel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable : 
as,  **  Euphrates.'* 

A  tlypbeh,*  marked  thus  -  is  employed  in  connecting 
compounded  words  :  as,  **  Lap-^og,  tea-pot,  pre^existence, 
self-love^  to^motrow,  mother-in*luw." 

It  is  also  used  when  a  word  is  divided,  and  the  former 
part  is  written  or  printed  at  the  c;)d  of  one  line,  and  the 
latter  part  at  the  beginning  of  another.  la  this  case,  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  not  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  second. 

The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus  ' :  as,  "  Fdncy.^^  The 
Grave  thus  ^ :  as,  "  favour.'* 
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Id  English,  the  Accentual  marks  are  chiefly  used  Iq 
apeUing-books  ^d  dictiooaries,  to  mark  the  syUablef 
which  require  a  particular  stress  of  the  Toice  ii|  pro* 
nuociatipu. 

The  stresf  is  l^d  pa  long  aod  short  syllables  indifcrimt* 
nately.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
iome  writers  of  dictionaries  have  placed  the  gra^e  on  the 
former,  and  the  acute  on  the  Idiuer.  in  this  maooer: 
f<  Miaor,  mineral,  lively,  lived,  rival,  river.'^ 

The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a  long  syllable,  is  this  * : 
as,  f<  Rosy :"  and  a  short  one  this  " :  as,  "  ¥9ilyJ*  fhis 
)ast  mark  is  called  a  breve. 

A  Diaeresis,  thus  iparked  ",  consists  of  two  points  plape(| 
jover  one  of  the  two  vowels  that  woi^ld  otherwise  make  ^ 
dipUthong,  and  parts  them  into  two  syllables :  as,  f ^  Cjre- 
«tor,  coSdJQjtor,  a^rial.'^ 

A  Sectipn,  marked  thus  S,  is  the  divisioo  of  a  discourse. 
px  chapte^r,  into  l^s  parts  or  portions, 

A  Paragraph  If  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject, 
jor  a  sentence  not  connected  with  the  foregoing.  This 
/character  is  jchiefly  used  in  the  Old,  apd  in  the  Ifev 
Testaments. 

A  Quotation  5'  ".  Two  inverted  commas  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  passage,  which  i$ 
iquoted  or  transcribed  from  the  speaker  or  author  in  his 
own  words ;  and  two  commas  in  their  direct  position,  are 
placed  at  the  conclusion  :  as, 

ff  Jhe  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'* 
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<    > 

Crotchets  or  Brackets  []  serre  to  enclose  a  word  or 
sentence,  which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  expla- 
nation itself,  or  a  word  or  sefnteuce  which  is  intended  to 
supply  some  defieiencyy  or  to  rectify  some  mistake. 

An  Index  or  Hand  t:^  points  out  a  remarkable  passage^ 
or  something  that  requires  particular  attention. 

A  Brace   >  is  tised  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet  or 

three  lines^  which  have  the  same  rhymcii 

Braces  are  also  used  to  conuect  a  number  of  words  with 
one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  a  repeti-* 
tion  in  writing  of  printing. 

An  Asterisk,  ot  little  star  * ,  directs  the  reader  to  soiM 
note  in  the  margin,  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Two  or 
three  asterisks  generally  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters 
in  a  word,  or  of  soine  bold  or  indelicate  expressioli,  or 
some  defect  in  the  manuscript* 

An  Ellipsis is  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a 

word,  or  some  words  in  a  verse,  are  omitted :  as,  <^  The 
k— g,"  for  "  the  king/* 

An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus  t^and  Parallels  thas||, 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet^  and  figures,  ar« 
used  as  references  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 
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jCHAPTCR  Wlj. 

Directions  kespecting  the  Use  of  Capital 

Lettees* 

As  THE  commencement  of  every  sentience  is  dbtiq:* 
guisbed  }}y  a  capital  letter^  and  a$  capitab  freq^eqtiy 
occur  in  other  parts  of  a  sentence  ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  learner  some  directions  respecting  their  proper  apr 
piioatioD. 

Jt  was  fpripe^Iy  the  pustom  to  begin  every  uouo  with  a 
capital :  but  as  this  practice  w^s  troublespme^  ^nd  gave 
the  writing  or  printing  a  crowded  and  confused  appoar«» 
^gtce,  it  hsL^  .been  dispontinued*.  If,  U,  howev^r^  y^ry 
proper  to  begin  with  a  capital, 

1 .  Tb^  first  word  of  every  book|  cbapter|  letter^  notCi 
or  any  other  piece  of  writing. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period ;  and,  if  the  two  seo- 
tpnces  are  iotalijf  independent,  after  a  note  of  interrogation 
or  exclamation. 

But  if  a  number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  sen- 
tences,  are  thrown  into  gne  gpnerai  group  ;  or  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  latter  sentences  depends  on  the  foraiery 
all  of  them,  except  the  first,  nriay  begin  with  a  small 
letter  :  as,  "  How  long,  ye  simple:  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity ?  and  the  scorners  delighi  in  their  scorning?  an4 
fools  hate  knowledge  ?'*  **  Alas !  how  different  I  yet  how 
like  the  same  T  • 

3.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity  :  as,  ^*  God,  Jehovah, 
the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  l.ord,  Providence, 
l^he  Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit.'- 
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4.  Proper  nanes  of  persons^  places,  streets,  mountains, 
rivers,  ships  :  as,  ^<  George,  York,  the  Strand,  the  Alps, 
the  Thames,  the  Seahorse/' 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places ; 
as,  ^^  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  and  Italian.** 

6.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after  a 
colon,  or  when  it  is  in  a  direct  form :  as,  ^'  Always  re- 
member this  ancient  maxim:  '  Know  thyself.'"  *^  Our 
great  Lawgiver  says,  'Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me/"  But  when  a  quotation  is  brought  in  obliquely 
after  a  comma,  a  capital  19  unnecessary :  as,  *^  Solomon 
observes,  *  that  pride  goes  before  destruction/*' 

The  first  word  of  an  example  may  also  very  pro- 
perly begin  with  a  capital :  as^  '*  Temptation  proves  our 
virtue/* 

7.  Every  substantive  ^nd  principal  word  in  the  titles  of 
books:  as,  ^<  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan« 
guage ;"  *<  Thomson's  Seasons  ^'*  **  HLolhn's  Ancient 
History/' 

8.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry^ 

9.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  ara  written 
in  capitals:  as,  ^^  I  write:'*  ^^  Hear,  O  earth!'* 

Other  words,  besides  the  preceding,  may  begin  with 
capitals,  when  they  are  remarkably  emphatical,  or  tb« 
principal  subject  of  the  composition. 

Cc^ 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 


Of  Paragraphs. 


As  EVERY  species  of  composition  admits  of  being  di- 
Tided  into  paragraphs,  it  appears  to  be  proper  to  explaia 
the  nature  and  use  of  these  divisions,  more  particularly 
than  they  have  been  explained  in  Chapter  VI.  page  392. 
The  following  rules  on  this  subject  will  afford  the  student 
some  instruction. 

1.  Different  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  short,  or  very 
numerous  in  small  compass,  should  be  separated  into 
paragraphs. 

2.  When  one  subject  is  continued  to  a  considerable 
length,  the  larger  divisions  of  it  should  be  put  into  para- 
graphs. And  it  will  have  a  good  effect  to  form  the  breaks^ 
when  it  can  properly  be  done,  at  sentiments  of  the  most 
weight,  pr  that  call  for  particular  attention. 

3.  The  facts,  premises,  and  conclusions,  of  a  subject, 
sometimes  naturally  point  out  the  separations  into  para- 
graphs :  and  each  of  these,  when  of  great  length,  will 
again  require  subdivisions  at  their  most  distinctive  parts. 
By  showing  the  learner  how  some  of  these  divisions  may 
be  introduced,  he  will  more  easily  comprehend  their 
nature.  They  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner, 
or  in  any  other  similar  forms  of  expression.—'^  From 
this  enumeration  of  particulars,  it  appears  to  follow, 
that,  &c.''  '^  The  natural  consequence  of  this  deduction 
of  facts,  is,  &c."  "  The  legitimate  inference  from  these 
premises,  seems  to  be,  &c.'*  "  From  the  preceding 
statement,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  &c." 
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4.  Iq  cases  which  require  a  connected  subject  to  be 
formed  into  several  paragraphs,  a  suitable  turn  of  ex^^ 
pression,  exhibiting  the  connexion  of  the  broken  parts^ 
will  give  beauty  and  force  to  the  division.  This  rukt 
will  be  more  intelligible  to  the  student,  by  the  following 
phrases,  which  point  out,  in  a  few  instances,  how  sepa^ 
rated  paragraphs  may  be  connected  in  sentiment.  '<  This 
idea  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  conjecture :  but  it  was 
confirmed  by,  &c/*  ^^  What  has  been  related  is  not,  in 
itself,  very  important;  but  coanected  with  subsequent 
facts,  it  has  great  weight,  &c.**  *^  Happy  as  he  appears 
to  have  been,  in  this  situation,  his  felicity  was  augmented 
by  another  event :  this  was,  &c."  ^'  These  are  tlie  mi^ 
series  of  vice ;  let  us  now  describe  the  happiness  of 
virtue,  kc." 


In  the  following  letter,  some  of  the  preceding  rules 
respecting  paragraphs,  are  distinctly  exemplified :  and  we 
present  it  to  the  student,  as  an  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  those  rules.  To  elucidate  them  all  would  require  a 
greater  number  of  pages,  than  can  be  properly  assigned 
for  that  purpose  in  the  present  work. 

'VAccording  to  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  the  fine 
sentiments  of  Addison,  upon  Gratitude.  But  before  I 
exhibit  this  virtue,  I  shall  present  you  with  a  few  general 
observations,  which  are  of  great  importance,  to  young 
persons  in  particular;  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will 
meet  your  most  cordial  approbation. 

Time  once  past  never  returns :  the  moment  which  is 
lost,  is  lost  for  ever. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once, 
may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes  ;  and  regret,  in  the 
last  hour,  his.  useless  intentions^  and  barren  zeal. 
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The  appearances  of  our  security  are  frequently  de* 
ceitfuK  When  our  sky  seems  most  settled  and  serene,  in 
some  unobserved  quarter  gathers  the  little  black  cloud,  in 
which  the  tempest  ferments,  and  prepares  to  discharge 
ft^lf  on  our  bead. 

To  sensual  persons,  hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  appears 
Id  be:  and  what  flatters  most  is  always  farthest  from 
leality.  There  are  voices  which  sing  around  them  ;  but 
whose  strains  allure  to  ruin.  There  is  a  banquet  spread, 
where  poison  is  in  every  dish.  There  is  a  couch  which 
invites  tliem  to  repose  -,  but  to  slumber  qpon  it  is  death. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  yirtuoudy  employed ; 
to  trace  our  o^^ii  progress  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  a^ 
cxciie  neither  shame  nor  sorrow.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  care  of  those,  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with 
cpmfort,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as 
shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which  is  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acauired, 

The  beautiful  piece  of  Addison,  on  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  being  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  is  as 
follows. 

There  is  not  (says  he)  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind,  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  so  great 
inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded 
by  the  performance.  It  is  not,  like  the  practice  of  many 
other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful ;  but  attepded  with  so 
much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive  command 
which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up  for  it  here- 
after, a  generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  naturaf 
gratification  it  affords. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more 
from  man  to  his  Maker  ?-^The  Supreme  Being  does  not 
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only  confer  upon  os  those  bounties,  which  proceed  more 
iiDB9ediate}y  from  bis  band,  but  even  those  benefits  wbich 
are  conreyed  to  u.9  by  others.  Every  bkssiiig  we  enjoy, 
by  what  means  soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 
gift  of  iifMy  who  is  the  great  author  of  good^  and  the 
Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  na« 
turally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  tf 
a  grateful  man^  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is 
employed  on  this  great  object  of  gratitude ;  on  this  be* 
neficent  Being,  who  has  g^iven  us  every  thing  we  already 
possess,  and  from  whom  we  expect  every  tUng  we  yet 
hope  for, 

Yours  most  affectionately*'' 
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BULES  AND   OBSERVATIONS, 


fOl^  ASS1STIKG  YOUNG  PERSONS 


TO  ITRiTE 


fVfTH  PMRSPlCUf;iY  AND  ACCURACY^ 


Tobeitiidtod 


ATlSft  THKT   OATB  ACQU1U0 


A  COlirETBNT  KKOWLBDGS 


or 
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**  Nob  lolmn  «t  iatelfigere  potttf ,  ted  ae  omniiio  ponit  noii  iatdllgerey 
''ciinndam."  ••...••«. (^auetUiam* 
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A  ERSPICUITY  id  the  fundamental  quality  of  style; 
a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  tha* 
for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  It  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue, 
or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit:  it 
is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased 
with  an  author,  and  consider  him  as  deserving 
praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue  of  searching 
for  his  meaning;  who  carries  us  through  his  sub- 
ject without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 
whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream, 
through  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their 
subject,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  perspicuity. 
But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted. 
For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may, 
if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble^  put  it  into  distinct 
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propositions,  and  express  it  clearly  to  others  :  and 
np<m  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where 
he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas  may,  very 
excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or 
inadequate:  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case. 
Perspicuity,  in  expressing  them,  is  always  attain- 
able. 

The  study  of  perspicuiiy  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, consists  of  two  parts:  and  requires  at- 
tention, first,  to  Sir^le  Words  and  Phrases ;  and 
then,  to  the  Constntctian  of  Sentences.  If  words  are 
properly  chosen,  and  correctly  arranged,  \t  is  im* 
possible  that  the  sense  can  be  ambiguous. 
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PART  1. 

Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  qf  Express^/n. 

With  respect  to  Single  Words  and  Phrases. 

These  qualities  of  style,  considered  with  re« 
gard  to  words  and  phrases,  require  the  following 
properties : 

PURITY, 
PROPRIETY, 

AND 

ft 

PRECISION*. 


*  Pu&iTT  requires  that  those  words  only  shall  be  employed,  whidi 
are  of  classical  authority :  Propriety,  that,  of  classical  words  those 
shall  alwttys  be  selected,  which  are  best  adapted  to  express  the 
meaning: 'Precision,  that  no  more  words  shall  be  introduced,  than 
are  necessary  to  convey  the  sense.  Classical  authority  consists  of 
speakers  and  writers,  who  are  deservedly  ,ln  high  estimations 
speakers,  distinguished  for  their  ek)cution,  and  penuasive  elo- 
quence; writers,  eminent  for  correct  taste,  solid  matter,  and  it" 
fined  manner. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


Of   Purity* 


Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words,  and 
Bucb  constructions,  as  belong  to  tte  idiom  of  tbe  language 
which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that 
are  taken  firom  other  languages,  or  that  are  ungrammati- 
c;al,  obsolete,  new^oined,  or  used  without  proper  autho- 
rity, AH  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  following,  should 
be  avoided:  Quoth  he;  I  wist  not;  erewhiU;  behest;  stff^ 
same;  delicatesse,  for  delicacy;  poUtesse^  for  politeness;. 
hauteur f  for  haughtiness;  incumberment^  comiexiHfj  mar" 
tyrised,  for  encumbrance,  connexion,  martyred. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless 
where  necessity  requires  them,  should  never  be  admitted 
into  our  composition.  Barren  languages  may  need  such 
assistance,  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these;  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words,  in  particular,  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in 
upon  our  language.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style;  but  they 
often  render  it  stiff  and  apparently  forced.  In  general,  a 
plain,  native  style,  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers;  and, 
by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  can  be  made  as 
strong  and  expressive  as  this  Latinised  English,  or  anj 
foreign  idioms* 
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OfPropriety. 

Propriety  of  language,  is  the  selection  of  such  words 
as  the  best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas,  which 
we  intend  to  express  by  them  ;  in  opposition  to  low  ex- 
pressions, and  to  words  and  phrases  which  would  be  less 
significant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style 
may  be  pure,  that  is>  it  may  be  strictly  English,  without 
Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  ungrammatical,  irregular 
expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  de- 
ficient in  propriety :  for  the  words  may  be  ill  chosen,  not 
adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's 
sense. 

To  preserve  propriety,  therefore,  in  our  words  and 
phrases,  we  must  avoid  law  expressions ;  supply  words  that 
are  wanting;  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  in  dif^ 
/event  senses;  avoid  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  phrases^ 
equivocal  or  ambiguous  words^  unintelligible  expressions, 
and  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  not  adapted  to  our 
meaning. 

1.  Avoid  low  expressions:  such  as,  "  Topsy  turvy, 
burly  burly,  pcllmetl;  having  a  month's  mind  for  a  thing ; 
currying  favour  with  a  person;  dancing  attendance  oa 
the  great,"  &c. 

"  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence." 
The  phrase,  "  left  to  shift  for  themselveiy'*  is  rather  a  low 
phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  stjle  to  be  proper 
ill  a  grave  treatise. 
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2.  flupp^y  words  that  are  vcanting.  '^  Arbitrary  power  f 
look  upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much 
as  a  savage  is  a  Jiappier  state  of  life,  than  a  slave  at  the 
oar:**  it  should  hare  been,  ^^  as  much  as  the  state  of  a 
savage,  is  happier  than  thai  of  a  slave  at  the  oar."  ^^  He 
has  not  treated  this  subject  liberally ,  by  the  views  of 
others  as  well  as  his  own  ;**  '*  By  adverting  to  the  views  ctf 
others/'  would  have  been  better.  ^'  This  generous  ac- 
tion greatly  increased  his  former  services  ;**  it  should  have 
been,  '^  greatly  increased  the  merit  of  his  former  ser- 
vices.** ^^  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy, 
(which  1  shall  use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean/'  &c. 
This  passage  ought  to  have  had  the  word  ^^  torms*'  sop- 
plied,  which  would  have  made  it  correct:  *^  terms  which 
I  shall  use  promiscuously.*' 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  articles 
and  prepositions  are  sometimes  improperly  omitted ;  as  in 
the  following  instances:  '*  How  immense  the  diffsrence 
between  the  pioias  and  profane  P*  '^  Death  is  the  common 
lot  of  all ;  of  good  men  and  bad.'*  They  should  have 
had  the  article  and  preposition  repeated:  <*  How  im- 
mense the  difference  between  the  pious  and  the  profane!*' 
'^  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all ;  of  good  men  and  of 
bad.'* 

The  repetition  of  articles  and  prepositions  is  proper, 
when  we  intend  to  point  out  the  objects'  of  which  we 
speak,  as  distinguished  from  each  other,  or  in  contrast ; 
and  when  we  wish  that  the  reader*s  attention  should  rest 
on  that  distinction :  as,  ^'  Our  sight  is  at  once  the  most 
delightful,  and  the  most  useful  of  all  our  senses." 


3.  In  the  same  senteyvce^  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same 
word'  too  frequently  J  nor  in  different  senses.  "  One  may 
have  an  air  which  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and 
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knowledge  of  the  matter  before  him,  which  mxy  naturally 
produce  some  aiotioas  of  bis  head  and  body,  which  might 
become  the  bench  better  than  the  bar." 

The  pronoun  which  is  here  thrice  used,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  obscurity  over  the  sentence. 

^'  Gregory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  the  manager,  in  countenance,  favoured  his 
friend."     It  should  have  been,  '^  resembled  his  friend." 

<*  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and  man : 
it  is  by  the  virtue  of  charity  that  the  rich  are  blessed,  and 
the  poor  supplied.**  In  this  sentence,  the  word  "  charity" 
is  improperly  used  in  two  different  senses ;  for  the  highest 
benevolence,  and  for  almsgiving. 

4.  Avoid  the  injudicious  use  $f  tet^fiical  terms.  To  in- 
form those  who  do  not  understand  sea-phrases,  that  *^  We 
tacked  to  the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would  be  ex- 
pressing ourselves  very  obscurely.  Technical  phrases  not 
being  in  current  use,  but  only  the  peculiar  dialect  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  we  should  never  use  them  but  when  we  know 
they  will  be  understood. 

5.  Avoid  equhocal  or  amitguous  words.  The  following 
sentences  are  exceptionable  in  this  respect.  ''As  for  such 
animals  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  hare  a  right  to  destroy 
them."  '^  I  long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what 
you  do^  <*  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown,'* 
may  denote  either,  **  Nothing  was  less  aimed  at  by  him  than 
the  crown,'*  or  **  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  could  sa- 
tisfy his  ambition.*'  *^  I  will  have  tnera/f  and  not  sacrifice." 
The  first  part  of  this  sentence  denotes,  '^  I  will  exercise 
mercy ;"  whereas  it  is  in  this  place  employed  to  signify, 
<'  1  require  others  to  exercise  it.*'  The  translation  should 
therefore  have  been  accommodated  to  these  different  meaii- 
ings.     '^  They  were  both  much  more  ancient  among  the 
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Persians^  than  Zoroaster  or  Zerdosbt/*  The  cr  in  this 
tentence  is  equiroc^.  It  serves  either  as  a  copulative  to 
synonymous  words,  or  as  a  disjunctiTe  of  difierent  things. 
If,  therefore,  the  student  should  not  know,  that  Zoroaster 
and  Zerdusht  mean  the  same  person,  he  will  mistake  the 
tense.  **  The  rising  tomh  a  lofty  colamn  bore  :'*  **  And 
thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed.**  Did  the  tomb  bear 
the  column,  or  the  column  the  tomb  ?  Did  the  son  address 
the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son  ? 

If  the  sire  addressed  the  son,  the  line  should  ran  thus  \ 
*'  And  thus  his  son  the  fervent  sire  addresi'd.** 

If  the  son  addressed  the  sire ; 

''  And  thus  f^ion  his  ferrent  sire  addressM.** 

When  we  say ;  '^  Neither  life  nor  death  shall  separate 
us  from  the  lore  of  God  ;**  it  may  mean,  either  from  the 
love  which  we  owe  to  God,  or  the  love  which  he  bears  to 
us :  for  '^  Tbe  love  of  God**  may  denote,  either  tbe  relation 
which  the  afTection  bears  to  its  subject^  or  that  which  it 
bears  to  its  object. 

An  ambiguity  hkcwise  arises,  from  expressing  either  the 
relation  of  tbe  effect  to  its  cause,  or  that  of  the  accideut 
to  its  subject :  as,  ^^  This  event  took  place  a  little  after  the 
reformation  of  Luther.'*  This  sentence  may  import, 
either  the  change  produced  hy  Luther,  or  a  change  pro- 
duced in  him.  The  lattdr  indeed  is  the  meaning^  accord- 
ing to  the  construction  of  the  phrase ;  though  it  is  not  that 
M'hich  4ras  intended  by  the  author.  He  should  have  said, 
*'  the  reformation  by  Luther." 

6.  Avoid  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  words  or  phrases, 
^*  I  have  observed,"  says  Steele,  "that  the  superiority 
among  these  coffeehouse  politicians,  proceeds  froo)  an 
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opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion.'*  This  sentence,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  evidently  conreys  no  meaning.  First,  it 
is  not  said  whose  opinion,  their  own,  or  that  of  others : 
Secondly,  it  is  not  said  what  opinion,  or  of  what  sort,  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  true  or  false,  but  in  general,  "an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  f«ishion,''  which  contains  no  de- 
finite expression  of  any  meaning.  With  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  the  context,  reflection,  and  conjecture,  we  shall 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  author  intended  to  say ;  "  That 
the  rank  among  these  politicians,  was  determined  by  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  rank,  in  point  of 
gallantry  and  fashion,  that  each  of  them  had  attained.*' 

**  This  temper  of  mind,"  says  an  author,  speaking  of 
humility,"  "keeps  our  understanding  tight  about  us.** 
Whether  the  author  had  any  meaning  in  this  expression, 
or  what  it  was,  is  not  easy  to  determine, 

Son)etimcs  a  writer  runs  on  in  a  specious  verbosity, 
amusing  his  reader  ^ith  synonymous  terms  and  identical 
propositions,  well-turned  periods,  and  high  sounding 
>vords;  but  at  the  »ame  time,  using  those  words  so  in- 
definitely, that  the  reader  can  either  affix  no  meaning  at 
all  to  them,  or  may  affix  to  them  almost  any  ni^^ing  he 
pleases, 

"  If  it  is  a^'ked,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  whence  arises  the 
harmony  or  beauty  of  language  ?  what  are  the  rules  for 
obtaining  it  ?  the  answer  is  obvious.  Whatever  renders  a 
period  sweet  and  pleasant,  makes  it  aUo  graceful  A  good 
ear  is  the  gift  of  nature  ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but 
not  acquired  by  art.  Whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  will 
scarcely  need  dry  critica'  precepts,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  a  true  rhythmus,  and  melody  of  composition.  Just 
numbers,  accurate  proportions,  a  musical  symphony,  mag« 
nificent  figures,  and  that  decorum  which  is  the  result  of  all 
these,  jire  unibop  to  the  human  mind." 
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The  foUowbg  is  a  poetical  example  of  tbe  mne  natore, 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though 
^was  composed  by  ao  eminent  poet. 

From  iumnony,  from  beaveolj  hannony. 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  irao^ 
Tbe  diapason  closing  ftill  in  man. 

In  general,  it  ou^y  be  said,  that  in  writings  of  thi^  stamp, 
we  most  accept  of  sound  instead  of  sense ;  being  assured, 
that  if  we  meet  with  little  that  can  inform  the  judgment, 
we  shall  at  least  6nd  nothing  that  wil|  oflfend  the  ear.  Aqd 
perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  we  pass  over  such  smootl| 
langt^ige,  without  suspecting  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
meaning.  In  order  to  write  or  speak  clearly  and  intelli* 
gibly,  two  things  are  especially  requisite ;  one,  that  we 
have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  our  subject;  and  the  other, 
that  our  words  be  approved  signs  of  those  ideas.  That 
persons  who  think  confusedly,  should  express  themselves  > 
obscurely,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  embarrassed,  obr 
pcure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  al«vays, 
the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought :  but 
that  persons  of  judgment,  who  are  accustomed  to  scruti. 
nize  their  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  their  words,  should 
sometimes  write  without  any  meaning,  is,  at  first  sight, 
matter  of  admiration.  This,  however,  when  further  consi- 
dered, appears  to  be  an  effect  derived  from  the  same  cause, 
indistinctness  of  conception,  and  inattention  to  the  exact 
import  of  words.  The  occasions  on  which  we  are  most 
apt  to  speak  and  write  in  this  unintelligible  manner,  are 
the  three  following. 

lL\\eJirst  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Writers  who  are  fond  of  the  metapboric  style,  are  ge- 
pcrally  disposed  to  continue  it  too  long,  and  to  pursue  it  • 
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* 

too  far.  They  are  ofleo  misled,  by  a  desire  of  flourishing 
on  the  several  properties  of  a  metaphor,  which  they  bav« 
ushered  into  the  oiscourse,  ivithout  taking  the  trouble  to 
examine  .whether  there  are  any  qualities  in  the  subject,  to 
wbfch  these  properties  can,  with  justice  and  perspicuity, 
be  applied.  The  followmg  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing, 
is  from  an  author  of  considerable  eminence.  '*  Men  must 
acquire  a  very  peculiar  and  strong  habit  of  turning  their 
view  inward,  in  order  to  e^cpiore  ttie  interior  regions  and 
recesses  ^f  the-  mind,  the  hollow  caverns  of  deep  thought, 
the  private  seats  ot  fancy,  and  tiie  wastes  and  wildernesses, 
as  well  as  the  more  lru>thil  and  cultivated  tracts  of  this 
obscure  climate.^'  A  n^oft  wonderful  way  of  telling  us, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  0|>eratious  of  the  mind. 
The  author  b^ving  determined  to  represent  the  bumaa 
mind  under  the  metaphor  of  a  country,  revolved  in  his 
thou|^^t:»  the  various  objects  which  might  be  found  tu  m 
country,  \%iihout  considering  whether  thei^c  are  any  thing» 
in  tie  mind  properly  analogous  to  these.  Hence  the 
strau(>e  parade  he  makes  with  regions  and  recesses,  hollow 
caverns  and  private  seats,  xif)astes  and  wildemessesy/ruitftd and 
I  .  cultivated  tracts ;  words  which,  though  tiiey  have  a  precise 
meaning,  as  applied  to  country,  have  no  definite  signifi- 
cation, as  applied  to  mind. 

The  seSnd  occasion  of  our  being  apt  to  write  unintelli- 
gibly, is  that  wherein  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring, 
detiute  things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to 
Wtiich  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiarised.  Of  these 
the  instances  are  numberless,  in  every  tongue ;  such  asi. 
Government,  church,  state,  constitution,  power,  legisia- 
turf,  jurisdiction,  &c. 

I'he  third  and  principal  occasion  of  unintelligible  writing, 
is,  when  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  conse- 
quently of  very  extensive  signification.  Thus  the  word 
lion  is  more  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  than  tl)c 
word  beast,  beast  than  animal,  and  ammo/ than  being. 
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The  7th  and  last  rule  for  prescnring  propriety  in  our 
words  and  phrases,  is,  to  avoid  all  those  which  are  not 
adapted  to  the  ideas  we  mean  to  communkate;  or  whkk  are 
teas  significant  than  others^  of  those  ideas.  ^^  He  feds  any 
sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man  ;"  better  "  happen  to  man.** 
**  The  conscience  of  approring  one*8  self  a  benefoctor,  is 
the  best  recompense  for  being  so;"  it  should  have  been 
**  consciousness,''^  He  iirmly  believed  the  divine  precept^ 
**  Tlicre  is  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground/'  &c.  It 
should  have  been  "  doctrine.^^ 

**  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters."  A 
scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a  scene 
appears  or  presents  itself. 

*'  We  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  it  :*'  it  is  proper  to 
say,  that  we  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ;  but  it 
cannot  so  well  be  said,  that  we  assent  to  the  beauiymf  an 
oliject.  ^cknouiedge  would  have  expressed  the  sense  with 
propriety. 

**  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye, 
except  colours."  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety, be  called  ideas;  tb«y  are  properties  of  matter. 
Neither  is  it  accurate,  to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a 
notion  of  ideas :  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  proper, 
and  much  clearer,  if  the  author  had  expressed  himself 
thus:  "  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  the 
idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  colours." 

"  The  covetous  man  never  has  a  sufficiency  ;  although 
ho  has  what  is  enough  for  nature,"  is  mui!h  inferior  to, 
*<  The  covi^tons  man  never  h^  enough;  although  he  has 
what  >s  svjficient  for  nature." 

"  A  traveller  observes  the  most  striking  objects  he 
sees;    ^  general  remarks  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy  :'^ 
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better  thus :  '^  A  traveller  remarks^'*  &c. 5  **  A  general 
observesj^  &c. 

^^  This  measure  enlajrged  his  scbopl,  and  obliged  him  to 
increase  the  buildings;**  it  should  be,  ^^  increased  his 
school;''  and  **  enlarge  the  buildings.** 

^'  He  applied  a  medicine  before  the  poison  had  time  to 
work;'*  better  thus:  "  He  applied  an  antidoiCy*^  Sec. 

."  The  poison  of  a  suspicious  temper  frequently  throws 
out  its  bad  qualities,  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach  ^ 
better,  ^^  throws  out  its  malignant  qualities." 

^^  I  will  go  except  I  should  be  ill  ;*'  *^  I  saw  them  all 
unless  two  or  three:'*  corrected  thi^s:  ^' iz/t/lfi:;  I  shoQl4 
be  ill;*'  **  except  two  or  three.'* 

A  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  peculiarly 
expressive  of  the  ideas  we  design  to  communicate;  cr 
which  are  as  pairticular  and  determinate  in  their  significau 
tion,  as  is  consisU^at  with  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
discour^se  ;  possesstses  great  beauty,  s^nd  cannot  f^  to  pro, 
^uce  a  good  eflfept. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Of  Precision, 

Peecision  is  the  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  with  re- 
spect to  words  and  phrases.  It  signifies  retrenchiDg  w« 
periluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  an  exact  copy  of  the  perscm's 
idea  who  uses  it. 

The  words  used  to  express  ideas  may  be  faulty  in  three 
lepects.  First,  They  may  not  express  the  idea  which  the 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles  it : 
secondly,  They  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  fully  and 
completely :  thirdly,  1  hey  may  express  it,  together  with 
something  more  than  is  intended.  Precision  stands  op-r 
posed  to  these  three  faults,  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  Pro- 
priety implies  a  freedom  from  the  two  former  £suihs. 
The  words  which  are  used  may  be  proper;  that  is,  they 
may  express  the  idea  intended,  and  tliey  may  express  it 
fully ;  but  to  be  precise^  signifies  that  they  express  thai 
idea,  and  no  more. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  human  mind.  It  never  can  riew, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  If 
it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especially  objects 
that  hare  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  con- 
fused and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive,  in 
what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  my 
view,  of  whose  structure  I  wished  to  form  a  distinct  no- 
tion, I  should  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I 
should  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and 
to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  divide  my 
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attention.    The  same  is  the  case  with  words.    If,  wbea 
any  one  would  inform  me  of  his  meaning,  be  also  tells  me 
more  than  what  conveys  it;   if  he  joins  foreign  circum- 
stances to  the  principal  objects;  if,  by  unnecessarily  vary- 
ing the  expression,  he  shifts  the  point  of  view,  and  makes 
me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  he  thereby  obliges  me  to 
look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the 
principal.     He  loads  the  animal  he  is  showing  me,  with  so 
many  trappings  and  collars,  that  1  cannot  <iistinctly  view 
it ;  or  he  brings  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me, 
somewhat  resembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I 
see  none  of  them  clearly.    When  an  author  tells'  me  of 
his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully :  but  if,  from  the  desire 
of  multiplying  words,  he  should  praise  his  courage  and 
fortitude;  at  the  moment  he  joins  tliese  words  together, 
my  idea  begins  to  waver.     He  means  to  express  one  qua- 
lity more  strongly,  but  he  is  in  truth  expressing  two: 
courage  resists  danger;    fortitude   supports   pain.     The' 
occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities,  is  different; 
and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one 
of  them  should  be  considered,  my  view  is  rendered  un- 
steady, and  my  conception  of  the  object  indistinct. 

All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is 
sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general 
view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
known  and  familiar  kind,  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word 
which  he  uses  is  not  precise  and  exact. 

Many  authors  offend  against  this  rule  of  pr^a^z^^n.  A 
considerable  one,  in  describing  a  bad  action,  expresses 
himself  thus:  "  It  is  to  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affec- 
tion, and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one ;  to  commit 
an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;  to  do  ill,  or  to 
act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth.'* 
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A^crowd  of  ODmeaiMog  or  useless  word*  U  brought  toge* 
tber  by  some  aothort,  wbo,  afraid  of  expretuog  thri 
selves  in  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  aUofcd  by 
aa  appearance  of  splendour,  surround  erery  tbiog  whicb 
tbey  mean  to  say,  with  a  certain  copious  loqoacitj. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  oppositioo  to  precis 
MOO,  is  the  injudicious  use  of  ibe  words  termed  gpwtg^ 
mmu*  They  are  called  svnooymous,  because  tbey  agree 
in  expressing  one  principal  idea;  but,  for  the  most  pvt^ 
if  not  always,  tbey  express  it  with  some  difersity  in  tbe 
circumstances. 

Tbe  following  instances  show  a  diSerenoe  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words  reputed  synonymous ;  and  point  out  the  nsn 
of  attending,  with  care  and  strictness,  to  tbe  exact  import 
of  words* 

Custom^  habit. — Custom,  respects  tbe  action;  habit, 
the  actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act :  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition 
produces  on  the  mind  of  body.  By  the  cUstcmi  of 
walking  often  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
idleness. 

PridCy  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  va- 
nity, makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others*  It  is  just  to 
say,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness^  ^iWazn.-^^Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  pn  the 
low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

Only,  alone, — Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of 
the  same  kind ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no 
other.  Ai)  only  child,  is  one  that  has  neither  brother  nor 
sister:  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  bv  iisclf.  There 
is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise  language,  between 
these  two  phrases:  **  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy;'*  and 
*'  Virtue  alon^  makes  us  bapp^.'* 
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Wisdom^  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act 
what  is  most  proper.  Prudence,  presents  our  speaking 
or  acting  improperly. 

Entb^j  complete. — A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of 
its  parts:  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages 
that  belong  to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to 
himself,  and  yet  not  have  oue  complete  apartment. 

Surprised,  astonished,  amazed,  confounded. — I  am  sur- 
prised with  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incom- 
prehensible; I  am  confounded  by  what  is  shockiog  or 
terrible. 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm. — ^Tranquillity,  respects  a  si- 
tuation free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  in- 
terrupt it;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation 
going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tran. 
quillity,  in  himself ;  peace,  with  others;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  of  words,  in 
our  langui^e,  whose  significations  approach,  but  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  such  words,  is  attended  to,  the  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.  It  may  not,  on  all 
occasions,  be  necessary  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  very  nice  distinctions;  yet  the  foregoing  instances 
show  the  utility  of  some  general  care,  to  understand  the 
distinct  import  of  our  words. 

While  we  are  attending  to  precision,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard,  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely, 
we  retrench  all  copiousness.  Scarcely  in  any  language 
are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  ;* 
a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the 
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language,  will  always  be  able  to  obiefve  something  that 
distinguishes  them*  A«  they  are  like  different  shades  of 
the  sftose  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  tbem  to 
great  advantage,  by  using  them  90  as  to  heighten  and 
complete  the  object  which  he  presents  to  usi  He  supplies 
by  one  what  was  wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  strength^  or 
to  the  finishing,  of  the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit. 
But,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  attentJTe  to  the  choice 
of  his  words,  and  not  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  or  diver- 
tifying  hit  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exacdy 
the  same,  while  in  truth  it  is  not.  To  unite  copiousnes 
and  precision,  to  be  full  and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  ia  no 
doubt  one  of  the  highest  and  mpst  diffiictf  t  attaiomeDta  in 
writing. 


PART  IL 


Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expression^ 


With  respect  to  the  Construction  of  Sentences. 


Wi 


E  have  finished  the  discussion  of  perspicuity  and  ac*- 
curacy  of  expression,  as  far  as  tliey  relate  to  the  materials 
of  language,  the  purity  ^  propriety,  and  precision  of  words. 
It  remains  that  we  consider  them,  with  regard  to  the  con* 
atruction  of  these  materials-,  or  the  disposition  of  words  in 
sentences  and  periods.  Hitherto  we  have  investigated 
the  nature  of  words  and  phrases  detached  and  uncon- 
nected, in  the  same  manner  as  an  architect  selects  and 
prepares  the  materials  of  an  edifice.  We  are  now,  like 
the  same  artist,  to  delineate  the  plan  of  execution,  or  to 
point  out  the  most  proper  conjunction  of  the  materials,  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.  As  the  best  materials  for 
building  will  not  form  a  convenient  and  olegant  habitation, 
unless  they  are  adjusted  on  a  proper  plan,  so  the  purest 
and  best  chosen  words  will  not  constitute  a  perspicuous 
and  beautiful  sfuitence,  unless  they  are  properly  ar- 
ranged. 

Sentences,  in  general,  should  neither  be  very  long, 
nor  very  short :  long  ones  require  close  attention  to  make 
us  clearly  perceive  the  coimexion  of  the  several  parts ;  and 
short  oties  are  apt  to  break  the  sense,  and  weaken  the  con- 
nexion of  thought.  Yet  occas'onally  they  may  both  be 
used  with  force  and  propriety ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

•*  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of  others 
as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with 
honour^  and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children  i 

Ee 
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br/v  Trtle  bi?nt!T  wt  kt.  jb4  Low  Cev 


fr^  vorid ;   rom  wiS  faM  dwv 

Mtw0g»  vfaicb  JO*  kkTe  iccoicd  Croai  vat  DsYwe 

71»U  H  a  §emem»  tnmfo&td  of  scrcnl  aBCBiKis  Edkel 

tcp;;#.dMT9  ''■mI  iiaapag  opoo  ooe  aootfacr,  lo  iak  tke  9tmac 

€4  tbe  vbole  is  not  Iwouglit  •at  till  the  cIqkl      The 

lolknriog  m  an  r%Mmtfit  of  oae    »    vkkk    tke 

tf  forsKd  fffltodhortj 

plete  vidMo  itsctf:    ««  1 

iideratioo  that  aade  mte  aa  aolbor.    I  vroie 

aniiicil  OK.    I  oimctody  bccaaK  H  nt 

me  to  correct  as  to  write.    I  poUisliedy 

told  I  migfat  please  such  as  it  was  a  ciedit  to 

A  train  of  sentencef ,  consimcted  in  the 
and  with  the  save  number  of  membeis,  skouU 
allofred  to  succeed  one  another.  A  long 
either  long  or  short  sentences  shoold  ako  be  aroided ;  for 
the  ear  tires  of  either  of  them,  when  too  long  contiaiied. 
Whereas^  by  a  proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods, 
and  of  periods  variously  constructed,  not  only  the  car 
is  gratified,  but  animation  and  force  are  giren  to  oilr 
style. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential 
to  an  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence.  They  appear 
to  be  the  four  fonowing : 

I.  CLEARNESS.  4.  A  JTDICIOl-S  USE  OF 

%  UNiry.  THE  FIGTRES  OF 

3.  STRENGTH.  SFEECR 


(    483    ) 


CHAPTER  t 

Of  the  Clearness  of  a  SEVtEt^ct. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  Cleat* 
fiess. 

Whatever  leaves  the  iniiid  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  td 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from 
two  causes ;  either  from  a  wtong  choice  of  words,  or  a 
wrong  arrangement  of  them.  The  choice  of  words  and 
phrases,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  has  been  already 
considered.  The  disposition  of  them  comes  now  under 
consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  studied  faer^,  is  grantimaticid  prd^ 
pricty.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  compara- 
tively not  extensive,  there  may  be  an  obscure  order  o{ 
words,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  gram-* 
matical  rule.  The  relations  of  words,  or  members  of  a 
period,  are,  with  us,  ascertained  only  by  the  position  in 
which  they  stand. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is^ 
that  the  words  or  members,  most  clearly  related,  should 
be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible^ 
so  as  to.  make  tlieir  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  It 
will  be  proper  to  produce  some  instances,  in  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  this  rule^ 

1.  Li  i/ie  position  of  adverbs.  *•  The  Romans  tender-' 
stood  hberty,  ai  leasts  as  well  as  we.''  These  words 
are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  em- 
phasis, in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon 
«/  least.    The  words  should  have  been  thus  arranged; 

£e^ 
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<'  Tbe  Romans   aoderstood    liberty  as  well,    aft  leaiT] 


as  we.*' 


<'  Theism  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytbdaa,  or 
atbeism.**  Is  it  meant  that  tbeism  is  capable  of  nothiiig 
else  besides  being  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism? 
This  is  what  the  words  literally  import,  through  the 
wrong  placing  of  the  adverb  only.  It  shoald  have  beeo, 
^'  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atlietsm.** 

^*  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  oaly 
such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sighL**  \llien  it 
is  said,  '^  /  mean  onfy  such  pUasureSy*  it  may  be  le* 
marked,  that  the  adverb  opify  is  not  properly  fJaoed.  It 
is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mran,  bat  jhtA 
pUasures;  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as 
close  connexion  as  possible,  with  the  word  whift  it  limits 
or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat, 
when  the  worJs  are  arranged  thus:  *'  By  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  avise 
from  tight.*' 

In  the  following  sentenc^e,  tbe  word  mare  is  not  in  its 
proper  place.  *'  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beaaty 
or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another.** 
The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  ''  Beauty  or  de* 
formity  in  one  piece  of  matter,  more  than  in  another.** 


2.   In  the  position  of  circumstances^    and  of  particular 
members. 


An  author,  in  his  dissertation  on  parties,  thus 
himself:  '^  Are  these  designs  which  any  man,  who  is  bom 
a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  V*  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss, 
whether  these  words,  *^  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situa- 
tion,** are  connected  with  '*  a  man  born  in  Briton,  in  any 
circumstances  or  situation,*'  or  with  that  man*s  '*  avowin^^ 
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his  designs  in  any  circumstances  or  situation  into  which  he 
may  be  brought.'*  As  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  wag 
intended,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted 
thus:  *^  Are  these  designs  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a 
Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed  .or  afraid^  in  any  situation^  in 
any  circumstances,  to  avow?" 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  wrong  arrange* 
Bient  of  circumstances^  ^^  A  great  stone  that  I  happened 
to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me 
for  an  anchor/'  One  would  think  that  the  search  was 
confined  to  the  sea  ^ore;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
great  stone  was  found  by  the  sea  shore,  the  period  ought 
to  have  run  thus:  '^  A  great  stone,  that,  after  a  long 
search,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for 
lin  anchor/^ 

It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  many  circumstances 
together,  but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  principal  words  on  which 
they  depend.  For  instance:  ''  What  I  had  the  oppor?- 
tunity  of  mentioning  to  my  friend,  sometime  ago,  in  con^ 
versation,  was  not  a  new  thought.*'  These  two  circum- 
stances, ^^  sometime  agOf*  and  *^  in  conversation^*  which 
are  here  put  together,  would  have  bad  a  better  effect 
disjoined,  thus:  *^  What  I  had  the  opportunity,  sometime 
ago,  of  mentioning  to  my  frien^;  in  conversation,  was  pojt 
a  new  thought.** 

Here  follows  an  example  of  the  wrong  arrangement  of 
a  member  of  a  sentence.  '^  The  ministeir  of  state  who 
grows  less  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a 
mighty  pedestal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong 
about  him.*'  Here,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  fropa  the 
arrangement,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced, 
by  way  of  simile,  relates  to  what  goes  before,  or  to  what 
follows.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following 
order.     *^  The  minbter  of  stat^  who,  like  a  httle  statiiQ 
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placed  oo  a  mighty  pedestal^  grows  less  bj  his  deTation^ 
ifrill  always,''  &c. 

Words  expressing  things  connected  io  the  thoaght, 
onght  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  eveo 
when  their  separation  would  convey  no  ambiguity.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  passages  firom  Addison. 
^*  For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  %'ery  often 
disposed,  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  ootiooa 
and  extravagancies,  to  which  others  are  not  so  liable." 
Here  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circum* 
stance,  separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
This  might  have  been  easily  prevented,  by  placing  the 
circumstance  before  the  verb,  thus:  '^  For  the  English 
are  naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominess  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  nation^  are 
often  disposed  to  many  wild  notions,'*  &c« 

''  For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and 
vicbsitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may, 
some  time  or  other,  be  applied,*'  &c.  Better  thus:  '^ For 
as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  mortal 
author  knows  to  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works 
may  be  applied,"  Sec, 

From  these  examples,  the  following  observations  will 
occur:  that  a  circumstance  ou^ht  never  to  be  placed  be* 
tween  two  capital  members  of  a  period ;  but  either  between 
the  parts  of  the  member  to  which  it  belon^^s,  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  confine  it  to  its  proper  member.  When 
the  sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced, 
generally  speaking,  the  better,  that  the  more  important 
and  significaHt  word:»  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite 
disencumbered.  Ibe  following  bentence  is,  in  this  rc^ 
spect,  faulty.  ^^  The  emperor  was  so  intent  on  the 
eitablishment  of  his  absolute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he 
Pf  posed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  tl)e 
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sake  of  it.*'     Better  thus:  "  Thsrt,  for  the  sake  of  it,  he 
exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin." 

This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  to  observe,  that  when 
different  things  have  an  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  in 
respect  to  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  that  order  should 
be  regarded,  in  assigning  them  their  places  in  the  sen- 
tence ;  unless  the  scoi>e  of  the  passages  require  it  to  be 
varied.  The  conclusion  of  the  following  lines  is  inac- 
curate, in  this  respect :  "  But  still  there  will  be  such  a 
mixture  of  delight,  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  any  one  of  these  qualifications  is  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing."  The  order  in  which  the  two  last  words 
are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made  to  standi 
prevailing  and  conspicuous. — ^They  are  conspicuous^  because 
they  prevail. 

The  following  sentence  is  a  beautiful  example  of  strict 
conformity  to  this  rule.  ^*  Our  sight  fills  the  mind  with 
the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at 
the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoy- 
ments." This  passage  follows  the  order  of  nature.  First, 
we  have  the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight 
furnishes  to  the  mind ;  ticxt,  we  have  the  action  of  sight 
on  those  objects;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and  con- 
tinuance of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural 
or  exact. 

The  order  which  we  now  recommend,  is,  in  single 
words  especially,  frequently  violated,  for  the  sake  of 
better  sound ;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  instances,  without  a 
deviation  from  the  line  of  strict  propriety. 

3.  In  the  disposition  of  the  relative  pronouns ^  who,  which, 
what,  whose,  and  qf  all  those  particles  which  express  the 
connexion  (^  the  parts  qf  speech  with  one  another. 

£e4 
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A  small  error,  in  the  position  of  these  words,  may  cloud 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
nie«'!ning  is  intelligible,  we  always  find  soqiietbing  awkward 
and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  when  thesQ 
relatives  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  f  ^  This  kind  of 
wit,"  says  an  author,  "  \yas  very  much  in  vogue  among 
our  coimttymeUf  about  an  age  pr  two  ago ;  who  did  not 
practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  fojr  the  sak^ 
of  being  witty."'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning 
here ;  but  the  construction  would  evidently  be  mended  by 
disposing  the  circumstance,  *^  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,"  in  such  a  manner  a$  pot  to  separate  the  relative 
%ehoy  from  its  antecedent  our  cowntrifyyien ;  in  this  w^y : 
"  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  y^ry 
much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  w^o  did  not 
practise  it,"  &c. 

7  he  following  passage  is  still  mprc  censurable.  *^  It  if 
folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of 
life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  n^hich  notliing  can  protect 
us  against,  but  the  good  urovide»ce  of  our  Creator.'* 
Which  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  substantive 
immediately  preceding;  and  that,  in  the  instance  just 
mentioned,  is  *'  treasures."  Tlic  sentence  ought  to  have 
^tood  thus:  "  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  trea- 
sures, to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  which 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,"  &c. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  it  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  obscurity  often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  theuj,  particuinrly  of  the  pronouns  who  and  ihcyy  and 
than  and  thtirSy  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  differ- 
ent  persons;  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Tillotson. 
*'  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  theniy  and 
their  coannendablc  qualities  stand  in  ^A^/r  light;  and  there- 
fore they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  thc}t\y 
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that  the  bright  shiDing  of  iheir  virtues  may  not  obscure 
thany  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  When  wo 
find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upoii 
us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole 
sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  maj  fivoid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  men* 
tioned. 

To  have  the  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  i| 
sentence  marked,  in  the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner, 
not  only  gives  clearness  to  it,  but  makes  the  mind  pass 
smoothly  and  agreeably  alone  all  the  parts  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Of  the  Unity  of  a  Sentence. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its 
Unity. 

Id  every  composiuon,  there  is  always  some  connecting 
principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign 
and  be  predominant.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single 
sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  rery 
nature  of  a  sentence  implies  that  one  proposition  is  ex- 
pressed. It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed,  but  these  parts 
must  be  so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  im. 
pression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object,  not  of  many.  To 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  must 
be  observed. 

In  the  ^rj/ place,  During  the  course  of  the  stntatce^  the 
scent  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not 
be  hurried  by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person, 
nor  firom  subject  to  subject.  There  is  commonly,  in 
every  sentence,  some  person  or  thing  which  is  the  go- 
verning word.  This  should  be  continued  so,  if  posiible, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  following  sentence  varies  from  this  rule  :  **  After 
we  came  to  anclior,  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  I  H^as 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness."  In  this  scntef»ce,  though  tlie  objects 
contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each 
other,  yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by 
shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the  person,  u^e  and 
thcyj  and  I  and  a'Ar>,  they  appear  in  so  disunited  a  view, 
thdt  the  sense  of  connexion  is   much  impaired.      The 
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sentence  is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it 
after  the  follovying  manner.  "  Having  come  to  an  anchor, 
I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my 
friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.^' 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  departure  from  the 
rule.  **  The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  they 
carried  him  to  his  tent ;  and,  upon  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  his  troops,  they  put  him  into  a  litter,  which  transported 
him  to  a  place  of  safety,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteea 
leagues.''  Better  thus :  ^^  The  sultan  being  dangerously 
wounded,  was  carried  to  his  tent;  and,  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  his  troops,  ^as  put  into  a  litter,  and  transported 
to  a  place  of  safety,  about  fifteen  leagues  distant.'* 

A  second  r\i\e  under  the  head  of  unity,  is.  Never  io  crowd 
into  one  sentence,  things  which  have  so  little  amnexion^  that 
they  CQidd  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  scntejues. 

The  violation  uf  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and 
obscure,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too  many  short  sentences, 
than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Ex- 
amples abound  m  authors.  ^*  Archbishop  Tillotson,'* 
says  an  author,  "  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated 
Dr.  Tennison,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him.''  Who 
would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow  ia 
consequence  of  the  former?  *^  He  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  both  king  and  queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the 
sentence.  We  loolc  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least 
something  related  to  it  to  follow  \  when  we  are  on  a  sudden 
parried  off  to  a  npw  proposition. 

The  following  sentence  is  still  worse.  The  author, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Ale:f^ander,  says :  "  Their 
march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a 
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breed  of  Icao  sbeep,  vboie  flesh  vas  rank  and! 
bj  reason  of  their  eontxaoal  feedii^  opon  tea-fish.**  Here 
the  scene  is  changed  apoo  OS  agmi  and  again.  Thenuich 
of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  thro^h 
wbo§e  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of  tncir  sheep, 
and  the  cau^  of  their  sheep  beiug  ill  tasted  food,  form  a 
jumble  of  objects,  slightlj  related  to  each  other,  which  the 
reader  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  comprdiend  nnder 
one  view. 

These  examples  hare  been  taken  from  gnlcnces  of  no 
great  length,  yet  rery  crowded.  Writers  who  deal  in  long 
sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  tbs  article.  Take, 
for  ao  iosUnce,  the  following  from  Temple.  '*  The  nssal 
acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  diflferent 
things,  and  not  only  ca^ls  the  followers  or  Totaries  of  them, 
by  the  sereral  names  of  busy  and  idle  men ;  but  distin? 
guishes  the  faculties  pf  the  mind,  that  are  coorersant  about 
them ;  c  Jling  the  operations  of  ihe  fir^,  Wudoni ;  and  of 
the  other,  /f  V//  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express 
what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  Ingenio^  and  the 
French  £sprU,  both  froaa  tb^  J^in ;  though  I  think  wit 
more  particularly  signifies  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in 
reourks  on  the  Runic  language."  When  the  reader 
arrires  at  the  end  of  this  perplexed  sentence,  be  is  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  at  so  great  distance  from  the  object 
with  Hh.ch  he  set  out. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  capital  error,  in  the  writings  even  of 
some  distinguished  authors,  to  introduce  two  or  more  lead- 
ing thoughts  or  agents,  which  bare  no  natural  relation  to, 
or  depenficiice  on  one  another,  which  cannot  concur  iq 
pointing  towards  any  one  object,  and  which  must  there- 
fore destroy  the  unity  of  the  sentence.  Shaftsbury  has  the 
following  sentence.  ^^As  much  as  the  fertile  mou!d  is 
fitted  to  the  tree ;  as  much  as  the  strong  and  upright  trunk 
of  the  oak  or  elm,  is  fitted  to  the  twining  brauchts  of  the 
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Vine  or  iry ;  80  much  are  the  very  leaves,  the  seeds,  ^  and 
fruits  of  these  trees,  fitted  to  the  various  animals :  these, 
again,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  live^ 
and  to  which  tbey  are  as  appendices,  in  a  manner,  fitted 
and  joined  ;  as  either  by  wings  for  the  air,  fins  for  the 
water,  feet  for  the  earth,  and  by  other  correspondent 
inward  parts,  of  more  curious  frame  and  texture.'*  This 
long  and  complicated  period  presents  two  agents :  trees 
lead  the  first  member  ;  animals,  the  second  and  the  third. 
The  sentence  should,  therefore,  it  seems,  be  divided  into 
two,  or  perhaps,  into  three  sentences,  with  the  proper 
agents  prefixed.  In  this  view,  the  first  member  may  re« 
main  as  it  is;  but  the  second  and  third  members  will 
assume  the  following  appearance.  ^^  Animals,  again,  are 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  live, 
and  to  which  they  are  as  appendices.  They  are  adapted 
by  wings  for  the  air,  fins  for  the  water,  feet  for  the  earth, 
and  by  other  correspondent  inward  parts,  of  more  curious 
frame  and  texture.*' 

Sir  William  Temple,  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the 
Saxons,  says  ;  *^  This  religious  worship  the  Saxons  intro- 
duced with  them,  and  continued  long  in  England,  till  they 
subdued  the  Britons,  reduced  it  under  their  heptarchy^ 
persecuted  the  British  Christians,  and  drove  them  with 
their  religion  into  Wales;  where  they  continued  under 
their  primitive  priests  and  bishops,  who,  with  their  monks, 
were  all  under  the  superintendence  of  one  arch-priest  or 
bishop  of  Carleon,  the  bound  of  the  British  principality.** 
This  clumsy  period,  like  the  preceding  one,  contains  two 
agents:  it  begins  with  the  Saxons,  and  passes  from  them 
to  the  British  Christians;  thus  diminishing  the  perspi- 
cuity, and  destroying  the  unity.  It  should  have  formed 
two  sentences. 

Long,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences,  are  great  ble- 
mishes in  composition.  In  writers  of  considerable  correct- 
ness, we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  fai',  and 
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comprehending  so  many  particnUrs,  as  to  be  mofe  pro« 
perly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  An  author,  speaking 
of  the  progress  of  our  language  after  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
runs  on  in  this  manner :  ''To  this  succeeded  that  licen- 
tiousness which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and,  froni 
infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  lan-- 
guage  ;  which  last  was  not  like  to  be  much  improved  by 
those  who  at  that  time  made  up  th;,  court  of  king  Charles 
the  Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect 
of  these  times,  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  country :  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  th« 
standard  of  correctness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then, 
and  I  think  has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in 
England  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  tiU 
better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nobility, 
that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  po- 
liteness." 

The  author,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  has  here  given  a 
loose  dissertation  upon  several  subjects.  How  many  dif- 
ferent facts»,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  present- 
ed to  the  mind  at  once!  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which 
admits  of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  colon  be- 
tween any  of  its  members. 

It  may  be  of  Use  here  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  long^  sen- 
tence, broken  down  into  several  periods ;  by  which  we 
shall  more  clearly  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  long  sen- 
tences, and  how  easily  they  may  be  amended.  Here  fol- 
lows the  sentence  in  its  original  form  :  **  Though,  in  yester- 
day's paper,  we  showed  how  every  thing  that  is  great, 
new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign 
the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
the, nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human 
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soul:  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we 
can  do,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those 
operations  of  the  soul  that  are  inost  agreeable;  and  to 
range,  under  their 'proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the 
several  necessary  and  efficient  causes,  from  whence  the 
pleasure  pr  displeasure  arises/* 

The  following  amendment,  besides  breaking  down  the 
period  into  several  sentences,  exhibits  some  other  useful 
alterations :  ^^  In  yesterday^s  paper,  we  showed  that  every 
thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  aifect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to*  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure^ 
because  we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the 
human  soul.  All  that  we  can  do;  therefore,  in  speculations 
of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  soul  which 
are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind/' 

A  third  rule  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences,  is,  to 
keep  clear  of  all  unnecessary  parentheses. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  sense  id  not  too  long  sus- 
pended by  them,  and  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  pro* 
per  place,  they  may  add  both  to  the  vivacity,  and  to  the 
energy,  of  the  sentence.  But  for  the  most  part  their  e£Fect 
is  extremely  bad.  They  are  wheels  within  wheels;  sen- 
tences in  the  midst  of  sentences ;  the  perplexed  method  of 
disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  judgment 
to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 

The  parenthesis,  in  this  sentence,  is  striking  and  proper ; 

**  And  was  the  ransom  paid }  It  was ;  and  paid 
*'  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more?)  for  thee.** 

But  in  the  following  sentence,  we  become  sensible  of  an 
impropriety  in  the  use  of  it.     **  If  your  hearts  secretly  re- 
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proocb  yoa,  far  the  wrong  choice  joa  hare  made,  (as  there 
is  time  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom 
u  always  henonrable,)  bethink  yourselves  that  the  eril  is 
not  irreparable.*'  It  would  be  much  better  to  expres.*,  in 
a  feparate  sentence,  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  paren- 
thesis; thus:  '^  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach,  you  for 
the  wrong  choice  you  have  made,  bethink  yourselres  th^t 
the  evil  is  not  irreparable.  Still  there  is  time  S6r  repent- 
ance and  retreat  i  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  always 
bononrable.'* 
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CHAPTER  m- 
Or  THE  Strength  op  a  Sentence. 

The  third  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is,  Strength. 

By  this  is  meant  such  a  disposition  and  management  of 
the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the 
sense  to  the  best  advantage,  and  give  every  word,  and 
every  member,  its  due  weight  and  force. 

A  sentence  may  be  clear,  it  may  also  be  compact  in  all 
its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity,  and  yet,  by  some 
circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  in  that  strength 
of  impression,  which  a  better  manageniient  would  have 
produced. 

Thejint  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence^ 
is,  to  prune  it  ofM  redundant  words  and  tnemiers. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add 
some  importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always 
injure  it.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised,  with  re« 
spect  to  synonymous  words,  expletives,  circumlocutioDS, 
tautologies,  and  the  expression  of  unnecessary  circum« 
stances.  The  attention  becomes  remiss,  when  words  are 
multiplied  without  a  correspondent  multiplication  of  ideas. 
*^  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour 
of  it;"  is  better  language  than  to  say,  <<  Being  content 
with  deserving  it,"  6lc. 

''  In  the  Attic  commonwealth,"  says  an  author,  ^'  it  was 
the  privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  poet,  to 
nul  aloud  and  id  pubfic.*'  Better  simply  thus:  ^*  In  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen 
tp  rftil  in  public." 

Another  expresses  himself  thus:  **  They  returned  back 
n^/m  fco  the  same  city  firooi  whence  they  cfune  fon^i/* 
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instead  of,  "  They  returned  to  the  city  whence  thef 
earae/'  The  five  words,  back^  ^g^n^  samCy  frtm^  and 
forihy  are  mere  expletives,  that  have  neither  ote  nor 
beauty,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  enconw 
brances* 

The  word  hui  is  ofteii-improperly  used  with  thai  :  as, 
*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  seriously  means 
what  he  says/*  It  is  not  only  useless,  but  cumbenKNue: 
'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  seriously  means  what 
he  says.**  By  transposing  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  we 
s^iall  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of  omitting  this 
word :  ^*  That  he  seriously  means  what  he  says,  there  can 
be  no  doubt." 

Adverbs  promote  energy  of  etpression.  But  this  bap- 
peiis  only  when  they  promote  brevity  too,  and -are  spa*  • 
ringly  used,  and  chosen  with  judgment.  A  super- 
abundance of  them,  or  of  adjectives,  makes  a  s^le 
unweildy  and  tawdry.  For  it  is  from  its  nouns,  rather 
than  from  its  attributives,  that  language  derives  strength: 
even  as  a  building  derives  stability,  lather  from  the  walls 
and  rafters,  than  from  tlie  plastering^  wainscotting,  and 
painting.  Young  writers,  however,  are  a[k  to  think 
otherwise;  and,  with  a  view  to  invigorate  their  exprestton, 
qualify  every  verb  with  an  adverb,  and  e\*ery  noun  with 
an  epithet.  By  this  means,  their  cpmpositipus  resemble 
a  bouse,  whose  walls  are  supported  by  posts  and  but- 
tresses ;  which  not  only  make  it  unseemly  to  the  eye,  and 
inconvenient  by  taking  up  too  much  room,  but  also  jus- 
tify a  silftpicion  of  weakness  in  the  work,  and  unskilfulness 
in  the  architect.  Such  a  period  as  the  following  will  ex- 
plain our  meaning. 

**  lam  honestly,  seriously,  and  unalterably  of  opinion^ 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  incurably  and  emphatU 
cally  destructive,  or  more  decisively  fatal,  to  a  kingdom, 
than  the  introduction  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  and  the 
pomp  of  lazy  luxury.*'    Would  not  the  full  import  of  thb 
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noisy  sentenee  be  belter  expressed  thus:  ^M  am  of  opU 

DiODi  that  nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  a  kingdom,  than 

luxury  and  dissipation?*' 

i  Some  writers  use  much  circumlocution  in  expressing 

their  ideas.    A  considerable  one,  for  so  very  simple  a 

thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  says,  <^  To  mangle, 

or  wound,  his  outward  form  and  constitution,  his  natural 

limbs  or  body." 

But,  on  some  occasions,  circumlocution  has  a  peculiat 

force;  as  in  the  following  sentence:  ^^  Shall  not  the  Judge, 

of  ail  the  earth  do  right  ?" 
In  the  sentences  which  follow,  the  ill  effects  of  tauto* 

logy  appear. 
*'  So  it  is,  that  I  must  h^  forced  to  get  home,  partly  by 

stealth,. and  ipwrtXyhy force.'" 
<<  Never  did  Atiicus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  unu 

versal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men." 

The  subsequent  sentence  contains  several  unneoessarjr 
circumstances.  *^  On  receiving  this  information,  he  arose, 
went  out,  saddled  his  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  to 
town.''  All  is  implied  in  saying,  '^  On  receiving  thia 
information,  he  rode  to  town.'^ 

This  manner,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  so 
strongly  characteristic  of  tlie  simple  style  of  remote  ages, 
that,  in  books  of  «lbe  highest  antiquity,  particularly  the 
Bible,  it  is  not  at  all  tmgraceful.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
following  scriptural  phrases.  **  He  lifted  up  his  voice^ 
and  wept."  ^*  He  opened  his  mouth,  and  said.'^  It  is 
true,  that^  in  strictness,  they  are  not  necessary  to  the 
narration,  but  they  are«of  some  importance  to  the  compo-r 
sition,  aa  bearing  the  Venerable  signature  of  ancient  sim- 
plicity. It  may,,  on  this  occasion,  be  further  observed, 
that  the  langui^  of  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible, 
ought  not  to  be  viewed  in  an  exceptionable  light,  though 
tome  parts.  oC  it  may  appear  te  be  obsolete.  From  onik 
tersal  admisiio^^  this  language  has  become  &o  familiar 
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and  irtteDigible,  that  in  all  transcripli  and  aHoMns^  eiceepC 
where  the  tense  is  et idently  injoredy  it  ought  to  be  cara« 
fully  preserved.  And  it  may  also  be  justly  renarkad^ 
that,  on  religions  subjects,  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
scriptoreJanguage  is  attended  with  peculiar  force  and 
propriety. 

Though  it  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  to  eofr* 
tract  a  round  about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off 
excrescences,  jet  we  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  pnming 
too  closely:  some  leaves  should  be  left  to  shelter  and 
surround  the  fruit.  Even  synonymous  expresnona  mayi 
on  some  occasions,  be  used  with  propriety.  One  is,  wbea 
an  obscurer  term,  which  we  cannot  well  avoid  employing^ 
needs  to  be  explained  by  one  that  is  clearer.  The  other 
is,  when  the  language  of  tlie  emotions  is  exMbited.  Emo* 
tion  naturally  dwells  on  its  object:  and  when  the  reader 
also  feels  interested,  repetition  and  synonomy  have  fre» 
quently  an  agreeable  effect. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  Addison,  who  de- 
lighted in  a  full  and  flowing  style,  will,  by  most  readers, 
be  deemed  not  very  exceptionable.  **  But  there  is  no* 
thing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul,  than 
beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a 
finishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The 
very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 
and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its 
faculties.'*  Some  degree  of  verbosity  may,  however,  be 
dtscoverM  in  these  sentences,  as  phrases  are  repeated 
which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another; 
such  R%— diffusing  satisfaction  and  c<nnptaccna/  th\mgh  the 
imagination'^striking  the  mind  mth  inward  Joy — spreading 
cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  But, 
perhaps,  some  redundancy  is  more  allowable  on  such 
lively  subjects,  than  it  would  be  on  other  occasions. 
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After  removing^  superfluities,  the  second  rule  for  prq^ 
moting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  attend  particularly 
ta  theuseqf  copulatives j  relatives^  and  all  the  particles  eyn" 
ployed /or  transition  and  connexion. 

These  little  words  but^  andj  or,  which j  whose ^  where^ 
then,  thereJinrCf  because,  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  im- 
portant words  of  any ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon 
which  all  sentences  turn ;  and,  of  course,  much  of  their 
strength  must  depend  upon  such  particle^.  The  varieties 
in  using  them  are,  indeed,  to  oiany,  that  no  particuliur 
system  of  rules  respecting  theiki  can  be  given*  Some  ob« 
serrations,  tending  to  illustrate  the  rule,  may,  however, 
be  mentioned. 

What  is  called  splitting  particles,  or  separating  a  prepo* 
sition  from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  to  be  avoided. 
As  if  I  should  say,  "  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance 
from,  yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  theadvan* 
tagcs  of  fortune,*'  Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought, 
being  obliged  to  rest  a  little  on  the  j>reposition  by  itself^ 
which^  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy^  till  it  is 
joined  to  its  proper  substantive. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  re* 
lative  particles,  by  the  frequent  use  pf  such  phraseology 
as  thb:  ^^  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  thap 
the  empty  pomp  of  language."  In  introducing  a  subject, 
or  laying  down  a  proposition^  to  which  we  demand  parti- 
cular atteution,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper  -,  bjut,  on 
common  occasions,  it  is  better  to  expre^  ourselves  more 
6in:y)Iy  and  briefly :  ^^  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the 
empty  pomp  of  language.'' 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relatire. 
where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  understood  withot^t 
it:  as,  ^^  The  man  I  love;"  **  The  dominions  we  posses^^t 
and  the  conquests  we  made."  But  though  this  elliptical 
style  ifff  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversatipn  and 
epistolary  writings  yet  in  all  writings  pf  ^  js^rio^s  ^aiul 
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dignified  kind,  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  There,  the  re- 
lative should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and 
the  construction  filled  up.  **  The  man  whom  I  love.** 
'^  The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests- 
which  we  made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulajbive  panicle  and,  which  oc- 
curs so  frecjuently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  ob-> 
servations  are  to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style.  The  follow, 
ing  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple,  will  serve  for  an 
instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language:  **  The  academy,  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richeliea, 
to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  ant/ country,  and  divert  tl^em 
from  raking  into  his  polities  and  ministry,  brought  this 
into  vogue;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last  age, 
been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and 
language;  find,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse 
ajid  their  prose.**  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in 
one  sentence.  Some  writers  often  make  their  sentences 
drag  in  this  manner,  by  a-  careless  multiplication  of  copu- 
latives. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
thotigh  the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  is  to  join 
objects  together,  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunc* 
tion,  we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker  succes- 
sion of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  betw(sen  them. 
''I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,'*  expresses,  with  more  force, 
the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquest,  than  if 
connecting  particles  had  been  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  to  prevent  a  quick 
transition  from  one  object  to  anpther,  when  we  are  ma- 
king some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects 
should  appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and 
that  the  mind  should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object 
hy  itself,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  ad- 
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▼aHtage.  As  when  an  author  says,  ^^  Such  a  man  might 
fall  a  victim  to  power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty, 
would  fall  with  him.'*  Observe,  in  the  following  enumer- 
ation made  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight 
and  distinctness  are  given  to  each  particular,  by  the^repeti* 
tion  of  a  conjunctions  ^'  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
deaths  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,'tior  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  -able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God." 

The  words  designed  to  mark  the  transition  from  one 
sentence  to  another,  and  the  connexion  between  sentences, 
are  sometimes  very  incorrect,  and  perform  their  office  in 
'  an  imperfect  and  obscure  manner.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  this  Icind  of  inaccuracy.  ^*  By  greatness,  I 
do  not  mean  the4)utk  of  any  single  object  ouly^  jbut  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  Such  are  the  jprospecjts  of  an 
open  champaign  country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert,^*  &c. 
The  word  5t/cA  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality,  which 
necessarily  pre-supposes  some  adjective  or  word  descrip- 
tive of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in 
the  foregoitig  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.  The 
author  had  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only;  and, 
therefore,  such  has^o  distinct  .antecedent  to  which  we  caa 
refer  it.  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with 
more  propriety^  by  saying.  To  this  class  belongs  or,  Under 
this  headMre  rangedf  the  prospects,  &c. 

As  connective  particles  are  the  hinges,  tacks,  and  pins, 
by  which  the  words  in  the  same  clause,  the  clauses  in  tlie 
-same  member,  the  members  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
even  the  sentences  in  the  same  discourse^  are  united  to- 
gether, and  their  relations  suggested,  so  they  shoulcf  not 
he  either  too  frequently  repeated,  awkwardly  exposed  to 
view,  or  «iade  up  of  potysyllabks,  when  shorter  words 
'  would  as  well  convey  our  meaning.  Notwithstandin0 
dhat,  insomuch  thaif  forasmuch  as ^  furthermore^  &c.  are 
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tedious  words,  which  tend  to  overioad  and  perplex  • 
senteDce. 

We  shall  conclude  this  bead  with  two  remarks  ort  liie 
subject  of  inserting  or  omitting  the  conjunctions.  The 
first  is,  t>iat  the  illative  conjunctions,  the  causal,  and  the 
disjunctive,, when  they  suit  the  sense,  can  more  rarely  b« 
dispensed  wiih  than  the  copulative,'  The  second  is,  that 
the  omission  of  copulatives  always  succeeds  best,  wbea 
the  connexion  of  the  thoughts  is  either  very  close,  or  very 
distant.  It  is  mostly  in  the  intermediate  cases  that  the 
conjunction  is  deemed  necesssiry.  When  the  connexion 
in  thought  is  very  distant,  the  copulative  appears  absurd » 
and  when  very  close,  superfluous. 

The  third  rule  for  pronioting  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word^^  or  wordSy  so  thai  thejf  may 
make  the  greatest  i7npression. 

That  there  are,  in  every  sentence,  such  capital  words, 
on  which  the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  one  must 
see;  and  that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous 
and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  For  the  most 
part,  with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence,  So  in  the  following  passages: 
*^  Silver  and  gold  have  1  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I 
unto  thee,"  &c.  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?'* 

Sometimes,  however,  when  wp  intend  to  give  weight  to 
a  sentence,  it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for 
a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  the  close^  <<  Thus," 
says  an  author,  ^^  on  whatever  side  wc  contemplate  this 
ancient  writer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is  his  wonder- 
ful invention.'* 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  placing  of  capital  words  in 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sentence,  the  natural  order  of 
our  language  must  sometimes  be  inverted.  Accordio*^ 
to  this  natural  order,  the  pominativc  b^  the  first  plac^. 
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tbe  rerb  the  spcond^  aad  tbe  objectivCy  if  it  be  an  active 
verb  that  is  etnpiojed,  ha$  tbe  third.  Circumstances 
follow  the  nominative,  the  verb,  or  the  objective,  as  they 
happen  to  belong  to  any  of  them.  M  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
gians  is  great,^'  is  the  natural  order  of  the  sentence.  But 
its  strength  is  increased  by  inversion,  thus:  **  Great  is 
Piana  of  the  Ephesians.^'  '<  I  profess,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,*^  &c.  is  the  natural  order  of  a  circumstance. 
Inverted  thus:  ^^  in  the  sincerity  of  ray  heart,  I  pro- 
fess,*' &c. 

Some  authors  greatly  invert  the  natural  order  of  sen*> 
tences;  others  write  mostly  in  a  natural  style.  Each  me-» 
thod  has  its  advantages.  The  inverted  possesses  strength, 
dignity,  and  variety ;  the  other,  more  nature,  ease,  and 
simplicity.  We  shall  give  an  instance  of  each  method, 
taken  from  writers  of  considerable  eminence.  The  first  it 
of  the  inverted  order.  Tbe  author  is  speaking  of  the 
misery  of  vice.  ^^  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral 
•tate,  is,  what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark. 
Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apo^- 
Stacy  from  all  candour,  truth,  or  equity,  there  are  few 
who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  con« 
sequent.  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor 
consider  how  it  stands  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  abso- 
lutely immoral,  were,  indeed,  the  greatest  misery;  but  to 
be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery  or  harm  at 
all.  Which,  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body,  to  be-in  the  utmost 
manner  maimed  or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use 
only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some  si^jgle  organ 
or  member,  is  no  iil  worthy  the  least  notice.*'  Here  is  no 
vidence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are  many 
inversions. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  natural  construction : 
'^  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  delightful,  of 
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sll  ocr  senses.  It  filk  tbe  miiid  wkb  the  brgest  mietjrof 
ideas,  converses  with  iu  objecu  at  the  greatett  ttwtanrrj 
and  coctinues  the  longest  in  acdon,  without  being  tired, 
or  satiated  with  iu  pro(ier  enjojoieats.  The  sense  of 
feeling  can,  indeed,  giro  na  a  notion  of  eztensaoOy  sl»p^» 
and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  cokNus  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  rcry  much  ktraiteoed  and 
£ned  in  its  operations,"  &c. 

But  whether  we  nse  inversion  or  not,  and  in 
part  of  the  sentence  u  e  dispose  of  tlie  capital  words,  h  is 
always  a  point  ol  consequence,  that  these  capital  words 
sliotild  stand  clear  and  diaentan^ed  from  any  other  words 
that  would  clog  then.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circaas- 
stancesof  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  hare  coonected 
with  it,  we  must  take  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to 
cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of 
circun.staiices.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example. 
**  If,  whilst  they  |>ro(ess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  ad- 
vise, and  give  instrui  tlon,  they  may  now  perhaps,  as  wdl 
as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  nM>st 
honourable  among  authors.''  This  is  a  well  constructed 
sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  and  ad- 
verbs necesbary  to  qualify  the  meaning ;  imfy,  secreily,  as 
wMf  perhaps,  runty  with  justice^  fortnerty ;  yet  these  are 
placed  so  properly,  as  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  weaken 
the  sentence ;  while  that  which  is  tbe  capital  object  in  it, 
viz.  ^^  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors/'  comes  out,  in  the  conclusion,  clear  and 
detached,  and  possesses  its  proper  plaoe.  See,  now,  what 
would  have  heen  the  effect  of  a  different  arrangemeut : 
'^  Ify  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  advise  and  give 
iubtruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  best  and 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps, 
now  as  well  as  formerly."  Here  we  have  precisely  the 
same  words,  and  the  same  sense  ;  but  by  means  of  tbe 
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Circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the  capital 
words,  the  whole  becoiQes  feeble  and  perplexed. 

The  fourih  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  sentences, 
is,  thai  a  weaker  assertion  &r  propoHlton  should  never  canie 
after  a  stranger  one ;  and  that^  when  our  sentence  consists 
of  two  members^  the  longer  should^  generalb/,  be  the  con-- 
eluding  one. 

Thus,  to  say,  *'  When  our  passions  have  forsaken  tis, 
we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
tbem,^*  is  both  more  easy  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin 
with  the  longer  part  of  the  proposition  :  '*  We  flatter  our- 
selves witQ  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions^ 
when  they  have  forsaken  us.*' 

In  general,  it  is  agreeable'to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon 
us,  and  growing  in  its  importance,  to  the  very  last  word, 
when  this  construction  can  be  managed  without  affectation. 
**  If  we  rise  yet  higher,*'  says  Addison,  **  and  consider  the 
fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  dis« 
cover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  further 
in  those  unf^thomaMe  depths  of  ether ;  we  are  lost  in  sucb 
nhbyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the 
magnificence  and  immensity  of  natqre.^' 

The^A  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences  is,  to  avoid 
concluding  them  with  an  adx)erb,  a  preposition,  or  any  in- 
considerable word. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  conclude  with  any 
of  the  particles,  of,  to,  from,  with,  In/,  For  instance,  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  say,  ^^  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which  wise 
men  are  often  guilty ,*'  than  to  say,  ^^  Avarice  is  a  crime 
which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of."  This  is  a  phraseo* 
logy  which  all  correct  writers  shun  \  and  with  reason.  For 
as  the  mind  cannot  help  resting  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  which  closes  the  sentence,  it  must  be  disagreeable 
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to  be  left  pausing  od  a  word,  which  does  oot^  by  itaali^ 
produce  any  idea. 

For  the  same  reason ,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  com- 
pound sf  nse,  with  some  of  those  prepositioas,-  are^  thoi^h 
not  50  bad^  yet  still  not  proper  conclusions  of  a  period : 
such  asy  bring  about^  kuf  hold  cf^  come  over  to^  dear  upp 
and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  caQ 
employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence 
with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoan  ii,  should,  if -pos- 
aible,  be  avoided  iu  tlie  conclusion :  especially  when  it  b 
joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions  ;  as,  wUh  ity  in  j^ 
to  it.  We  shall  be  sensible  of  this  in  the  following  sen* 
fence.  V  There  is  not^  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing 
and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion,  than  this,  of 
the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards 
the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a  period  in  «!/'  How  OHich  more  agreeable  the  sentence^ 
if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  dose  with  the  wonl 
feriod! 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  ex^ 
presses  a  circumstance  only,  always  appears  badly  in  the 
rear  of  a  sentence.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  follow* 
ing  passage :  ^^  Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating, 
that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament^  thas 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  bap* 
pily  begun,  so  successfully  carried  on,  »nd  of  late  so 
unaccountably  neglected ;  to  say  no  worse.**  This  last 
phrase,  ^'  to  say  no  worse,^'  occasions  a  falling  off  at  the 
end.  Tiie  proper  disposition  -of  such  circumstances  in« 
i^iitence,  requires  attention,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so 
as  shall  conbist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the 
strength  of  the  period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they.are, 
however,  like  irregular  stones  in  a  building,  which  try 
the  skill  of  an  artist,  wliere  to  place  llicm  with  the  least 
o0ence.    But  it  must  be  remembered,  tiiat  the  close  ia 
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always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them. — ^Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  saiU  against  concluding  a  period  witb  an 
adverb,  &c.  this  aiu!>t  not  be  understood  to  refer  to 
such  words,  when  the  stress  and  significancy  of  the  sen- 
tence rest  chiefly  upon  them.  In  this  case  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  principal 
objects:  as  in  the  following  sentence.  ^*  In  their  pros- 
perity, my  friends  sthali  never  hear  of  me,  in  their  ad- 
versity, always."  Here,  "  never'^  and  **  always^'*  being 
emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression. 

The  sixth  rule  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
is,  that^  in  the  members  of  a  sentence ^  where  two  things  are 
compared,  or  contrasted,  with  one  another;  where  either  a 
resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed; 
some  resemblance^  in  the  language  and  construction^  should 
be  preserved.  For  when  the  things  t/iemselves  correspond  to 
each  other,  we  naturally  expect  tojind  a  similar  correspond^' 
ence  in  the  words. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  *^  The  wise  man  is  happy,  whei]| 
he  gains  his  own  approbation  i  the  fool,  when  he  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him ;"  the 
opposition  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  it  had 
been  expressed  thus:  "  Tlie  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he 
gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  when  he  guin^  that 
of  others.** 

**  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtoes :  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes."  Better  thus  :  *^  A  friend  exaggerates 
a  man's  virtues;  an  enemy,  hiscrimes," 

The  following  passage  from  Pope's  Preface  to  his 
Homer,  fully  exemplifies  the  rule  just  given:  ^'  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius ;  Virgil,  the  better  artist :  in  the 
one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the  other,  the  v^  ork. 
Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity  ;  Virgil 
leads  us  with  an  attr^ictive  majesty.    Homer  scatters  with 
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a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  carefui  UMg'* 
nificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  richer 
with  a  sudden  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  bttksy 
with  a  constant  stream.'* — Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  ndt  returning  too  ofceOt 
have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying 
our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be 
occasioftally  studied,  when  comparisori  or  opposition  of 
objects  naturally  leads  to  if.  If  such  a  construction  as 
this  be  aimed  at,  in  all  our  sehtences,  it  leads  to  a  dis- 
agreeable uniformity  ;  produces  a  regularly  retthrniifg 
clink  in  the  period,  which  tires  the  ear  ;  and  plainly  dis- 
covers affectation. 

The  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  and  efiect 
of  sentences,  is,  to  attend  to  the  sounds  the  hdrmeny  artd 
easy  flow ^  of  the  words  and  members. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  a^ 
must  not  be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the 
vehicle  or  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  thefe  will  be  a  very 
considerable  connexion  between  the  idea  which  is  con- 
veyed, and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which  conveys  it.— 
Pleasing  ideas,  and  forcible  reasoning,  can  hardly  be 
transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsih  and  disi^ree- 
able  sounds.  The  mind  revolts  at  such  sounds,  and 
the  impression  of  the  sentiment  must  consequently  be 
weakened.  The  observations  which  we  have  to  make 
on  this  subject,  respect  the  choice  of  words  ;  their  ar- 
rangement ;  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  members ; 
the  cadence  or  close  of  sentences ;  and  the  sound  of  words 
adapted  to  their  signification. 

We  begin  with  ihe  choice  of  words.  It  is  evident,  that 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  when  they  are  com-* 
posed  of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  in  which  there  is  a 
proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and  consonants  \  without 
too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each  oAer ; 
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cr  too  many  open  vowek  in  snccession,  to  cause  a  hiatus^ 
or  disagreeal>le  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give  soft- 
ness; consonants^  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The 
melody  of  languige  requires  a  just  proportion  of  each; 
and  the  construction  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either 
grating  or  efieminate,  by  an  excess  of  either.  Long  words 
are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition  or  suc- 
cession of  sounds  which  they  present  to  it ;  and  accord- 
^g'y>  ^he  most  harmonious  languages  abound  most  in 
them.  Among  words  of  any  leiifTMi,  those  are  the  most 
melodious,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of 
them  :  such  as,  repenty  profess^  power/id^  vdecittf^  celerity^ 
independent^  vmpetuasitjf. 

If  we  would  speak  forcibly  and  effcctaally,  we  must 
avqid  the  use  of  such  words  as  the  following.  1.  Such  a^ 
are  composed  of  words  already  compounded,  the  several 
parts  of  which  are  not  easily,  and  therefore  not  closely 
united:  as,  <^  Unsuccessfulness^  wrongheadedness^  tender-^ 
heartedness.^^  2.  Such  as  have  the  syllables  which  im- 
mediately follow  the  accented  syllable,  crowded  with  con- 
sonants that  do  not  easily  coalesce :  as,  ^^  Suesiiofdess, 
chroniclers^  cmoenticlersP  S.  Such  as  have  too  many 
gyOables  following  the  accented  syllable :  as,  ^^  Primaribf^ 
cursorily  J  summarily  ^  peremptoriness."  4.  Such  as  have  a 
short  or  unaccented  syllable  repeated^  or  followed  by 
another  short  or  unaccented  syllable  very  much  re* 
sembling:  as,  **  Holdy^  sillily,  lotiixlyy  farriery!''  A  little 
harshness,  by  the  collision  of  consonants,  which  never- 
tireless  our  organs  find  no  difficulty  in  articulating,  and 
which  do  not  suggest  to  the  hearer  the  disagreeable  idea 
eitl;er  of  precipitatiou  or  of  stammering,  is  by  no  means  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  a  asofal  term.  The 
words  hedg*dj  Jkdg'd^  wedfCd^  drudg%  grudg%  a^juig^d^ 
which  some  have  thought  very  oiFensive,  are  not  exposed 
to  the  objections,  which  lie  against  the  words  above  men* 
tinned.  We  should  not  do  well  to  introduce  such  bard 
and  strong  sonnds  too  frequently;  but  when  tbey  are 
used  sparingly  and  properly,  they  have  even  a  good  cflRact. 
They  contribute  to  that  variety  in  sound  which  is  advmn* 
tageous  to  language. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results 
*from  a  proper  arrangement  of  words,  is  a  point  of  greater 
nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well 
chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed^ 
the  melody  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost,  or  gpreatly  im- 
paired. That  this  is  the  case,  the  learners  will  pefceive 
by  the  following  examples.  <^  Pleasures  simple  and  mo- 
derate always  are  the  best  :*'  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
'<  Simple  and  moderate  pleasures  are  always  the  best." 
<<  Office  or  rank  may  be  the  recompense  of  intrigue,  v^r- 
satility,  or  flattery  i^*  better  thus,  ^*  Rank  or  office  may 
be  the  recompense  of  flattery,  versatility,  or  intrigue.'' 
^^  A  great  recommendation  of  the  guidance  oflfered  by  in- 
tegrity to  us,  is,  that  it  is  by  all  men  easily  understood  ^ 
better  in  this  form ;  ^^  It  is  a  great  recommendation  of 
the  guidance  offered  to  us  by  integrity,  that  it  is  easily 
understood  by  all  men." — In  the  following  examples,  the 
words  are  neither  selected  nor  arranged,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  agreeable  eflect.  ^'  If  we  make  the  best  of  our 
life,  it  is  but  as  a  pilgrimage,  with  dangers  surrounding 
it  f '  better  thus«  ^^  Our  life,  at  the  best,  is  a  pilgrimage, 
and  dangers  surround  it."  ''  We  see  that  we  are  en- 
cumbered with  diflBculties,  nhich  we  cannot  prevent:" 
better,  ^^  We  perceive  ourselves  involved  in  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  avoided."  **  It  is  plain  to  any  one  who 
views  the  subject,  even  blightly,  that  there  is  nothing  here 
that  is  without  allay  and  pure:"  improved  by  this  form^ 
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<<  It  is  evident  to  the  slightest  iospectioiii   that  nothing 
here  is  unallayed  and  pure." 

We  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  sentence  remarkably 
harmonious,  the  following  from  Milton's  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation :    *^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hilUskle,  laborious 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green, 
so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every 
tide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  iiot  more  charming.'* 
Every  thing,  in  this  sentence  conspires  to  promoto  the 
harmony.    The  words  are  well  chosen  j   full  of  liquids, 
and  soft  sounds;    laborious,  smooth,  green,  goodly,  i/ie- 
lodious,  charming ;    and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged, 
that,  were  we  to  alter  the  situation  of  any  one  of  them, 
we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  melody's  suffering, 
t'or,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  the  period 
swell  one  above  another.     ^^  So  smooth,  so   green,"-— 
<*  so  full  of  goodly  prospects, — and  melodious  sounds  on 
^  every  side ;" — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
is  conductisd  to  that  full  close  on   which   it   rests  with 
plea3ure; — *^  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was   not  more 
charming." 

To  promote  this  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  the 
following  general  directions  will  be  found  of  some  use. 
1st,  When  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  let  the 
subsequent  one  be^^in  with  a  consonant ;   and  vice  versd. 
A  true  friend,  a  cruel  CTtetpy,  are  smoother  and  easier  to 
the  voice,  than  a  true  union,  a  ciniel  destroyer.     But  when 
it  is  more  perspicuous  or  convenient,  for  vowels  or  con« 
sonants  to  end  one  word  and  begin  the  next,  it  is  proper 
that  the  vowels  be  a  long  and  short  one ;    and  that  the 
consonants  be  either  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  or  liquids  of 
different  sorts;   thus,  a  lovely  offspring;    a  purer  design ; 
a  calm  retreat ;    are  more  fluent  than,  a  happy  union^  a 
brief  petition,  a  cheap  triumph^  a  putrid  distemper,  a  calm 
matron,  a  clean  nurse.     From  these  examples,  the  siiulent 
will  perceive  the  importance  of  accurately  under^tauding 
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the  nature  of  vowels  and  consonants,  liquids  and  mutes ; 
with  the  connexion  and  influence  which  subsist  aoaongst 
them.     2d,  In  general,  a  considerable  number  of  long  or 
short  words  near  one  another  should  be  avoided.     '*  Dis- 
appointment in  our  expectaiioos  is  wretchedness  ;'*  better 
thus;  ^^  Disappointed  Bope  is  misery.**    '<  No  course  of 
joy  can  please  us  long:''  better,  '<  No  course  of  enjoy* 
ment  can  delight  us  long.''    A  succession  of  words  having 
the  same  quantity  in  the  accented  syllables,  whether  it  be 
long  or  short,  should  also  be  avoided.     **  James  w^  ne^y, 
feeble,  and  fearful:"  improved  thus,   '^  James  was  timid, 
feeble,  and  destitute."     **  They  could  not  be  happy ;  for 
be  was  silly,  pettish,  and  sullen:"  better  thus;  **  They 
could  not  be  happy;   for  he  was  simple,  peevish,   and 
gloomy."     3d,  Words  which  begin  alike,  or  end  alike, 
roust  not  come  together;  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  pre- 
ceding word,  should  not  be  the  same  as  the  first  syllable 
of  the  subsequent  one.     It  is  not  so  pleasing  and  harmo- 
nious to  say ;  **  This  is  a  convenient  contrivance;"   **  He 
is  -an  indulgent  parent ;"    *^  She  behaves  with  uniform 
formality:"    as,  **  This  is  a  useful  contrivance;"  "He 
is  a   kind   parent;"    '^  She  behaves  with   unvaried   for- 
mality." 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  members  of  a  sentence, 
with  regard  to  harmony.  They  should  not  be  too  long, 
nor  disproportionate  to  each  other.  When  they  have  a 
reguUr  and  proportional  division,  they  are  much  easier  to 
the  voice,  are  more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remem- 
bered, than  when  this  rule  is  not  attended  to:  for  what- 
ever tires  the  voiee,  and  offends  the  ear,  is  apt  to  mar  the 
strength  of  the  expression,  and  to  degrade  the  sense  of 
the  author.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  pajing 
attention  to  the  order  and  proportion  of  sentences,  and 
the  different  parts  -of  which  they  consist.  The  following 
passage  exhibits  sentences  in  which  the  different  mem- 
bers are  proportionally  arranged. 
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Temple,  speaking  sarcastically  of  man,  says;  *^  But  his 
pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in 
knowledge  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has 
looked  about  him  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is 
no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when  he  has  shot  his  best, 
he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or 
beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain 
measure  of  truth  ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  whatis  pos- 
sible in  nature.''  Here  every  thing  is  at  once  easy  to  the 
breath,  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  intelligible  to  the  under- 
standing. See  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
17th  and  18th  verses  of  the  3d  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Ilabakkuk.  We  may  remark  here,  that  our  present 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Psalms, 
abounds  with  instances  of  an  harmonious  arrangement  of 
the  words  and  members  of  sentences. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  Tillotson,  we  shall  be- 
come sensible  of  an  effect  very  difierent  from  that  of  the 
preceding  sentences.  "  This  discourse,  concerning  the 
easiness  of  the  Divine  commands,  does  all  along  suppose 
and  acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  the  first  Entrance  upon 
a  religious  course;  except  only  in  those  persons  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion,  by  the 
easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion.*' Here  there  is  some  degree  of  harshness  and  un- 
pleasantness, owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is  pro* 
perly  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence, 
falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided: 
each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

With  respect  to  the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence,  care 
should  be  taken,  that  it  be  not  abrupt,  or  unpiea!»ant. 
The  following  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
propriety  of  some  attention  to  this  part  of  the  rule. 
<'  Viitue,    diligence,   and  industry,  joined   with  good 
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temper  and  prudence,  are  prosperous  in  general.**  ft 
would  be  better  thus:  *^  Virtue,  diligence,  and  industry, 
joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence,  have  ever  beea 
found  the  surest  road  to  prosperity.'*  An  author  speaking 
of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus:  ^'  It  is  a  mystery 
which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore 
the  depth  of.**  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  with 
•this  transposition!  ^*  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of  which 
we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly 
adore.** 

In  order  to  give  a  sentence  this  proper  close,  the  longest 
member  of  it,  and  the  fullest  words,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  conclusion.  But  in  the  distribution  of  the  members, 
and  in  the  cadence  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences 
themselves,  variety  must  be  observed ;  for  the  mind  soon 
tires  with  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  tone. 

Though  attention  to  the  words  and  members,  and  the 
.close  of  sentences,  must  not  be  neglected,  yet  it  roust  also 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds.  Sense  has  its  own  bar* 
mony;  and  in  no  instance  should  perspicuity,  precision, 
.or  strength  of  sentiment,  be  sacrificed  to  sound.  All  un« 
meaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period, 
,or  fill  up  the  melody,  are  great  blemishes  in  writing. 
They  are  childish  and  trivial  oruaments,  by  which  a  sen- 
tence always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  U  can 
gain  by  such  additions  to  its  sound. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  nature  of  agreeable 
sound,  or  modulation,  in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat 
of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind;  the  sound  adapted  to  the 
sense.  The  former  was  no  nvore  than  a  simple  accom- 
paoiment,  to  please  the  ear ;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar 
expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remaik  two 
degrees  of  it:  first,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the 
tenor  of  a  discourse;  next,  a  particular  resemblance 
jefiected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that  are 
employed  in  describiog.it. 
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First^  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teacH^ 
of  a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  axsorre- 
spondence  with  our  ideas;  partly  naturJ,  partly  the  effect 
of  artificial  associations.  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one 
modulation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  style  a 
certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  constructed 
vrhh  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  im- 
pression of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate;  for 
this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a  course  of  sentiment 
assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager 
reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require 
measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And, 
therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the 
subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  composition. 
No  one  tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad 
effect  from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  composi* 
tions ;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  same  composition: 
It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invective^ 
in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a 
tender  lo^e-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

It  is  therefore  requisite,  that  we  previously  fix  in  our 
mind  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits 
our  subject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  ex- 
press,  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most 
jcommonly  vent  themselves ;  whether  round  and  stnootby 
or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  injterrupted 
and  abrupt.  This  general  idea  must  direct  the  modula- 
tion of  our  periods. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the 
Bible,  have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  tp 
the  subject.  Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  un.- 
doubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement  of  words  as  ruus 
much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly,  they  require 
the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody :  ^'  In  the  beginoinp. 
pod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     And  the  earth 
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was  withoat  form  and  void :  and  darktett  was  upoo  the 
face  of  the  deep:  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  tb^ 
face  of  the  waters,''  Several  other  passages,  particularly 
some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort 
of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition  that 
rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose^  such 
as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  ch^racters^ 
naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspond* 
ence  of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought^ 
there  may  be  a  more  particular  expression  atteinptedy  of 
certain  object?,  by  me<ins  of  resembling  sounds.  This 
can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose  con^position; 
but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree;  nor  is  it  so  much 
cxpqcted  in  prose.  It  is  in  poetry  that  it  is  chiefly  looke4 
for;  where  attention  to  sound  is  more  deipanded,  and 
where  the  inversions  and  liberties  pf  poetical  style  give  us 
a  greater  conmian  J  of  sound ;  assisted  too  by  the  yersifir 
cation,  and  that  cantus  ohscurior^  to  which  we  are  naturally 
led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  further  illustration  z 
and  as  the  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  force  of  poetical 
composition,  form  a  part  of  the  object  of  this  Appendix^ 
ive  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  subject  more  at  large. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  represent- 
ing, chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects:  first,  other  sounds; 
secondly,  motion;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  the  mind. 

First,  by  a  proper  cl^oice  pf  words,  we  may  produce 
a  resemblance  of  other  sounds  which  we  niean  to  describe; 
such  as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roiiring  of  winds,  or  the 
murmuring  of  streams.  This  is  tlie  simplest  instance  of 
this  sort  of  beauty:  for  thje  medium  through  which  we 
imitate  here,  i^  a  natural  one;  sounds  represented  by 
other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is 
easy  to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required 
^n  a  poet,  when  he  is  describing  s^eet  and  soft  sounds,  to 
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make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  liquif}^ 
and  glide  tbe  most  softly ;  or,  when  he  is  describing 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllable:^ 
which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation*  Here  the  common 
structure  of  language  assists  him;  for,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many  particular 
sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the 
sound  which  they  signify:  as,  with  us,  the  whistling  of 
winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  tbe  hiss  of  serpents,  the 
crash  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  in  which 
the  word  has  been  evidently  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents.  We  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of 
this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in 
I'aradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by 
the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  Heaven.  The  contrast  between  the 
two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet^s  art.  Tb^ 
^rst  is  tbe  opening  of  HelPs  gates. 

On  a  sudden,  open  fiy« 

With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  souad, 
Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hingei  grat^ 
Harsh  thunder m 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  example. 

Heaven  open'd  wide 

Her  ever^during  gates,  liarmonious  sound. 
On  golden  hinges  turning 

The  following  verse  contains  sounds  resembling  those  of 
battle  in  former  times. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing,  bray'd 

Horrible  discord ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  raged, 
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In  the  sacceeding  verse,  we  bear  the  sound  o(  a  bow« 
string  immediately  after  the  arrow  has  been  shot. 

The  string  let  fly 

Twang'd  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrll)  swallow's  cry. 

The  spring  of  the  pheasant  is  heard  in  these iines: 

»   •  ■     •'   ■     ■       • 

See !  from  the  brake ^the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wingi. 

The  following  verse  gives  us  the  sound  of  felling  trees 
in  a  wood. 

Jjoud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  s^kes  ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoio^  groan  the  thickets  brown ; . 
Then  rustling,  orackling,  crashing,  tl^under  down* 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  smooth  and  rough  verses  cor^ 
respond  to  the  objects  which  they  describe. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

JEtut  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

The  SECOND  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words 
is  often  employed  to  imitate,  is  Motion;  as  it  is  swift  or 
slow,  violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or 
accompanied  with  effort.  Though  there  can  be  no  na- 
tural affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind,  and  motion, 
yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one;  as  appears 
from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And, 
therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet!s  power,  to  give  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  kind  of  motion,  he  would  describe^  by  means 
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of  souod  which  corresponds,  in  our  inaagination,  ivitl| 
that  motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  impres- 
sion of  slow  motion.  A  spcccssion  of  short  syllables  pre* 
sents  quick  motion  to  the  mind.  The  foUowing  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  sound  of  words  corresponding 
to  motion.     It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calpi  oi>  the 

If  7  ' 

seas,  iu  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Fleece, 

With  easy  course 

The  vessels  glide;  unjess  tlieir  speed  be  s(opp'4 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas. 
When  evVy  zephyr  sleeps:  then  the  shrouds  drop^ 
The  downy  feather  qq  the  cordage  hung 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
FusM  in  the  fire,  or  ]ik«  the  marble  flopr 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

In  the  mccecTding  lines,  ^'e  perceive  that  slow  motion 
is  imitated. 

Wl>en  Ajax  strives  SQme  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
T'he  line  t(H>  labors,  and  the  words  mq\^  slowf 

In  the  next  example^  the  verse  resembles  swift  and  easy 
motion. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

f^lies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main* 

The  following  yerses  exemplify  laborious  and  impetuoM 
motion. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan^ 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ston^ 

The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound. 

Thunders  irop'etuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground.. 
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The  next  verse  is  expressive  of  regular  and  dow  move-       ^ 
ment, 

Flnt  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow : 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  roclcs,  they  go. 

In  the  following  lines^   slow  and  difficult  motion  is 
imitated. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  lengtl)  along* 

The  succeeding  lines  imitate  violent  and  irregular  mo^ 
tion,  that  of  a  rock  torn  )ron^  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 

Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

The  THIRD  set  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  are 
C£^pable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emo« 
tions  of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear 
foreign  to  these :  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort 
of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power  which 
music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions ;  and, 
according  as  its  strain  is  varied^  to  introduce  one  trsun  of 
ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speak- 
ing, cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and 
the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  ar- 
rangement of  syllables,  by  their  sound  alone,  recalls  one 
set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and  disposes  ^e 
mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the  poet  means 
to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it. 
Without  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  plea- 
sure, joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feeling  of  his 
subject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  iSowing 
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numbers.  Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and 
more  animated  numbers.  Melanclioly  and  gloomy  sub- 
jects naturally  express  themselves  in  ^ow  measures^  and 
long  worcjs. 

The  following  verses  may  justly  be  said  to  resemble  the 
pensive  strain  which  they  describe. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  pells, 
Wliere  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  n^elancl^oly  reigps. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  tbe  sound  of  the  verse  is  madi^ 
to  imitate  reluctance  of  gnind. 

For  who.  to  dumb  forgetfalness  a  prey. 
This  picasingi  anxious  being  e*er  resigned; 

X.eft  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day« 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingMng'look  behind? 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  sub- 
ject: a  moderate  acquaintance  with  good  writers,  will 
sugrgest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  We  proceed 
to  explain  tbe  nature  of  Figures  of  Speech,  the  proper 
use  of  which  contributes  to  the  force  and  accuracy  of  • 
sentence. 
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,   CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  Figures  of  Speech. 

■ 

The  fourth  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  a  judi^ 
cious  use  of  the  Figures  of  Speech. 

As  figurative  language  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
sentence;  and,  when  properly  employed,  confers  beauty 
and  strength  on  composition;  some  knowledge  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable  to  the  scholars,  who  are  learning 
to  form  their  sentences  with  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and 
force.  We  shall,  therefore,  jfequmcrate  the  principal 
figures,  and  give  them  some  explanation. 

In  general.  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departure 
from  simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  mean 
to  convey  is  expressed  in  a  particular  manne)r,  and  with 
some  circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the 
imprcssioQ  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  in- 
stance, "  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  adversity;"  I  just  express  my  thoughts  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible :  but  when  I  say,  **  To  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  darkness;"  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style ;  a  new  circumstance  is  intro- 
duced; ^*  light,"  is  put  in  the  place  of  "  comfort,"  and 
**  darkness"  is  used  to  suggest  tlic  idea  of  **  adversity." 
In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  *'  It  is  im[^ossiblc,  by  any 
search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  Divine  Nature  fully," 
is  to  make  a  simple  proposition:  but  when  we  say,  ' 
**  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  the  Lord  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?"  this  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the  pro* 
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position  being  not  only  expressed^  but  with  it  admiration 
and  aiitonishment. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not 
tlience  to  conchide,  that  they  imply  any  tiling  uncommon, 
or  unnatural.  On  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  compose 
any  discourse,  without  using  them  of'ten;  nay,  there  arc 
few  sentences  of  considerable  length,  in  which  there 
does  not  occur  some  expression  that  may  be  termed  a 
figure.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  sec  the  necessity 
of  some  attention,  in  order  to  understand  their  nature 
and  use. 

At  the  commencement  of  language,  men  would  begin 
with  giving  names  to  the  different  objects  which  they  dis- 
cerned, or  thought  of.  The  stock  of  words  would,  then, 
be  very  small.  As  mcu's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  objects  increased,  tlicir  store  of  names 
and  words  would  also  increase.  But  to  the  vast  variety 
of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate.  No  lan- 
guage is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every 
separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sou*^lit  to  abridge  this 
labour  of  multiplying  words  without  end ;  and,  in  order 
to  lay  less  burden  on  tlieir  memories,  made  one  word, 
which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or 
object,  stiuid  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object,  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some 
relation.  The  names  of  sensible  objc-cts,  were  the  words 
most  early  introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended 
to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure 
conceptions,  and  to  which  ihey  found  it  more  difficult  to 
assign  distinct  names.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the 
name  of  some  stMisible  idea,  where  their  iniaeination  found 
some  affinity.  Thus,  we  .speak  of  n  pjcrdnj;  jiul-ment, 
and  a  ihar  head;  a  srfl  or  a  /lard  hvart;  :i  rough  or  a 
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smooth  behaviour.  We  say,  itemed  by  anger,  warmed 
by  love,  swelled  with  pride,  melted  into  grief;  and  these 
are  almost  the  only  significant  words  wbich  we  have  for 
such  ideas. 

The  principal  advantages  of  figures  of  speech,  are  the 
two  foQowing. 

First,  They  enrich  languacre,  and  render  it  more  co- 
pious. By  their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied, 
for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas :  for  describing  even  the 
minutest  differences;  the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of 
thought;  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper 
words  alone,  without  assistance  from  Tropes. 

Secondly,  They  frequently  give  us  a  much  clearer 
and  more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  we 
could  have,  if  it  were  expressed  in  simple  terms,  and 
divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  By  a  well  chosen  figure, 
even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth 
upon  the  mind,  made  irore  lively  and  forcible  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  We  perceive  this,  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Young:  "  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  plea- 
sure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and 
noxious:"  and  in  this  instance:  ^^  A  heart  boiling  with 
violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to 
the  head."  An  image  that  presents  so  much  congruity 
between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  serves,  like  an  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts, 
and  to  induce  belief. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described,  to  be  that  lan- 
guage, which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or 
by  the  passions.  They  have  been  commonly  divided  into 
two  great  classes;  Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  of 
Thought.  The  former,  Figures  of  Words,  are  commonly 
called  Tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  enjj;loyed  to 
signify  something,  which  is  di^crent  frosn  its  original  and 
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primitive  meaning;  so  that  if  we  alter  the  word,  we  de- 
stroy the  Figure:  as  in  the  instance  before  given;  '^  Light 
ariseth  to  the  upright,  in  darkness/'  The  other  class, 
termed  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the  words  to  be 
used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  Figure 
to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  comparbons,  &c. 
The  distinction  of  these  ornaments  of  language,  into 
Tropes  and  Figures,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use, 
nor  is  it  always  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Figures  of  Ima- 
gination, and  Figures  of  Passion,  might  be  a  more  correct 
and  useful  distribution  of  the  subject. 

Having  considered  the  general  nature  of  figures,  we 
proceed  next  to  particularize  such  of  them  as  are  of  the 
most  importance ;  viz. 

1.  METAPHOR,  9.  HYPERBOLE, 

2.  ALLEGORY,  10.  VISION, 

3.  Ct)MPARISON,  II.  INTERROGATION, 

4.  METONYMY  12.  EXCLAMATION, 

5.  SYNECDOCHE,  13.  IRONY, 

6.  PERSONIFICATION,  amd 

7.  APOSTROPHE,  U.  AMPLIFICATION  oft 

a  ANTrrHEsis,  climax. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  re- 
semblance which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it 
is  much  allied  to  simile  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no 
other  than  a  comparison,  expressed  in  an  abridged  form. 
When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  **  That  he  upholds  the 
state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'*  I  fairly  make  a  comparison :  but  when  I  say  of 
such  a  minister,  *^  That  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,*'  it 
now  becomes  a  metaphor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  com- 
parison between  the  mioister  and  a  pillar,  is  made  in  the 
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miDd ;  but  it  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison. 

If  we  compare  human  life  to  a  landscape,  in  which  are 
weeds,  gardens,  hills,  valleys,  open  fields,  plantations,  we 
form  a  simile:  but  if,  with  Pope^  we  affirm,  that  human 
life  is  actually  a  scene  of  all  these  objects,  we  form  a  pic« 
turesque  and  instructive  metaphor. 

"  Let  U8  (since  lif^  can  little  els^  supply; 
Than  jutt  to  look  about  us,  arid  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  mightj  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan ; 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuoas  shoot ; 
A  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 
Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field; 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ; 
The*latent  tra^s,  the  giddy  heights,  explore. 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar/* 

The  folbwing  are  examples  of  metaphor  taken  from: 
Scripture:  **  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about, 
and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her.'*  "  Thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  fortress."  **  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my 
feet,  and  a  light  to  my  path." 

The  utility  and  beauty  of  metaphors  may  be  farther 
illustrated,  by  another  example  taken  from  a  distinguished 
author;  and  by  contrasting  his  highly  ornamented  expres- 
sions, with  that  tame  and  simple  phraseology,  in  which, 
perhaps,  a  writer  of  inferior  genius  would  have  commu- 
nicated his  thoughts.  The  example  is  as  follows: 
**  Banish  all  your  imaginary,  and  you  will  suffer  no  real 
wants.  The  little  stream  that  is  Jeft,  will  suffice  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  nature;  and  ;h«u  which  cannot  be  quenched 
by  It,  is  not  your  thirst,  but  your  distemper."  Thj  fol- 
lowing are  the  same  sentiments  in  plain  language :  **  Re- 
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strict  your  desires  to  the  satisfactioD  of  the  real  wants  of 
nature.  A  small  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
is  sufficient  for  that  purpose :  if  you  desire  more,  you 
have  not  yet  learned  that  moderation  which  constitutes 
true  bappiaess.^'  In  the  Utter  phraseology,  the  ideas 
remain,  the  understanding  is  instructed,  and  wisdom  is 
perhaps  instilled  ;  but  the  ornament  is  all  fled,  the  imagi- 
nation is  neglected,  and  the  heart  is  not  impressed. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

1 .  MetaphorSy  as  well  as  other  figures,  should,  on  no  occa* 
sion,  be  stuck  on  profusely ;  and  shoidd  ahoays  be  such  as  ac^ 
cord  with  the  strain  of  our  sentiment.  Tlie  latter  part  of  the 
following  passage,  from  a  late  historian,  is,  in  this 
respect,  very  exceptionable.  lie  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  mar- 
riages in  England.  "  The  bill,"  says  he,  "  underwent 
a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments,  which 
were  not  effected  without  violent  contest.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses  on  the  tide 
of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of 
royal  approbation." 

2.  Clre  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is 
the/oundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not 

far-fetched,  nor  dij/iadt  to  dsscovtr.  The  transgression  of 
this  rule  makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors ; 
which  are  displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and 
instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and 
intricate. 

S.  In  the  third  place,*  we  should  be  careful,  in  the  con- 
duct of  metaphors,  fievcr  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain 
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language  together.  An  aathor,  addressiBg  himself  to  the 
king,  says: 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pajs  $ 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise » 

It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice 
of  an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  hartesi  early,  but  mature  the  crop  ; 

and  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  be- 
gun. Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  em- 
ploying the  literal  word  "  praise,'*  when  we  were  expect- 
ing something  that  related  to  the  harrest,  the  figure  is 
broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no 
suitable  correspondence  to  each  other. 

In  the  following  example,  the  metaphorical  and  the 
literal  meaning,  are  improperly  mixed.  Dryden,  in  his 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  says  ;  ^^  Thus 
I  was  sailing  on  a  vast  ocean,  before  the  use  of  the  load- 
stone or  knowledge  of  the  compass,  without  other  help 
than  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the 
French  stage  among  the  moderns.'*  Every  reader  must 
perceive  the  incoherence  of  the  transition  from  the  figura- 
tive expression,  *'  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,"  to  the 
literal  phraseology,  "  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among 
the  moderns;"  and  the  inconsistency  of  pretending  to 
navigate  the  ocean,  by  the  laws  of  the  theatre. 

The  subsequent  quotation  from  Garth,  is  still  more  ex* 
ceptioDable. 

But  now  from  gath'riug  clouds  destruction  pours. 
Which  ruios  whh  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours ; 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  form. 
While  late  divisioiis  reinforce  the  storm. 
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That  destruction  might  be  poured  from  a  cloud,  in  the 
form  of  lightning,  thunder,  or  a  water-spout,ns  possible 
and  intelligible;  that  it  might  occasion  a  temporary  de* 
vastation  and  general  terror,  is  conceivable  and  very 
probable.  But  what  opinion  shall  we  form  of  its  effects 
and  appearance,  when,  in  the  next  line,  it  assumes  the 
functions  of  a  fury,  and  takes  up  its  residence  in  society, 
'^  to  ruin  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours?'*  The  storm 
returns  in  the  third  line,  and  is  supposed,  not  without 
reason  perhaps,  to  arise  from  collected  mists:  but  the 
source  of  these  mists  is  not  a  little  extraordinary^  being 
derived  from  *^  black  jealousies,''  which  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  men.  A  new  figure  is  introduced  in  the  last 
line ;  political  divisions  are  supposed  to  form  a  reserve^ 
which  marches  in  support  of  the  dominion  of  the  tem*- 
pest.  Such  motley  composition  justly  deserves  reprc* 
hension* 


4.  We  should  avoid  making  two  inconsistent  metaphors 
meet  on  one  object.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  meta- 
phor, and  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  misapplications  of 
this  figure.  One  may  be  ^'  sheltered  under  the  patronage 
of  a  great  man :"  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  ^^shelUred 
under  the  mask  of  dissimulation :"  as  a  mask  conceals, 
but  does  not  shelter.  Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy^ 
says: 

I  hridjie  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled  ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by 
no  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  boise 
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and  a  ship  at  ooe  momeat ;  hrUkd,  to  hinder  it  frDin 
launching. 

The  same  author,  elsewhere^  sayt ,  *'  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle view  of  human  nature^  which  is  not  wo&OftvX  to  extin- 
guish the  seeds  of  pride.'*  Observe  the  incobereoce  of  the 
things  here  joined  together  ;  making  a  view  extmguish^ 
and  extinguish  seeds. 

Dean  Swift  observes,  that  ^<  Those  whose  minds  are 
dull  and  heavy,  do  not  easily  penetrate  into  the  folds  and 
intricacies  of  an  affair ;  and  therefore  they  can  only  scum 
off  wha£  they  find  at  the  top.'*  That  the  author  had  a 
right  to  represent  his  affair,  whatever  it  was,  either  as  a 
bale  of  cloth,  or  a  fluid,  nobody  can  deny.  But  the  laws 
of  perspicuity  and  common  sense  demanded  of  him,  to 
keep  it  either  the  one  or  the  other,  because  it  could  not 
be  both  at  the  same  time.  It  was  absurd,  therefore,  after 
he  had  penetrated  the  folds  of  it,  an  operation  practicable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  some^  pliable,  solid 
body,  to  speak  of  scumming  of}  what  floated  on  the  sur- 
face, which  could  not  be  performed  unless  it  were 
|i  fluid. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so  they  should 
not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same  object ;  for  the 
mind  has  difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  many 
different  views  of  the  same  object,  presented  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

The  last  rule  concerning  metaphors,  is,  that  they  be  not 
too  far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is 
founded,  be  lon^  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute 
circumstances,  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  grows  disgust- 
ed with  this  stretch  of,faucy  ;  and  we  render  our  discourse 
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obscure.  This  is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Audiors  of 
a  lively  and  strong  imagination  are  apt  to  ran  into  this 
exuberance  of  meiaphor.  When  they  hit  upon  a  figure 
that  pleases  them,  they  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  fre- 
quently continue  it  so  long,  as  to  become  tedious  and  in- 
tricate. We  may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following 
fnetaphor  is  spun  out 

Thy  thoHghts  are  vagaboods ;  all  outward  bound, 

^Midst  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  p'casurei 

If  gain'd,  dear  bought ;  and  better  missM  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore. 

Thy  cargo  bring  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize: 

Then  such  a  thirst,  insai'iarble  thirst. 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflamM  Uie  more; 

fancy  slill  cniises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired.. . 


An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  coniti* 
nued  ;  since  it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by 
another  that  resembles  it,  and  which  is  made  to  stand  for 
it.  We  may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example 
of  an  allegory,  in  the  80th  psalm  ^  where  the  people  of 
Israel  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine:  and  the 
figure  is  carried  throughout  with  great  exactness  and 
beauty.  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heatlien  and  planted  it.  Thou  prepanedst 
room  before  it ;  and  didst  cause  it  to  tiike  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  it :  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  tjie  sea,  and  her  branches 
into  the  river.  Why  bast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges, 
so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The 
l)oar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it.    Return,  w.e  beaeech  thee,  O  Gi}^ 
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of  Host8»look  down  from  heaven^  and  beholdv  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^hiif 
vine  1"    See  abo  Ezekiel^  xvii.  22-^24. 

,  Allegories  often  combine  both  ornament  and  instruction* 
Ko  picture  can  more  forcibly  impress  the  imagination^ 
no  reasoning  can  so  effectually  excite  the  aversion  of  the 
hearty  as  the  allegories  of  Sin  and  Death  ^  in  Paradisft 
I/)st, 

"  fiefore  the  gat^  there  sat^ 

On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape. 

The  one  seeni'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair. 

fiut  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting ;  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  n<?ver  ceasing,  barkM 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths,  full  loud,  and  rung    * 

A  hideous  peat :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  )iowr<^ 

Within,  unseen,*! 

*'  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  caird  that  shape  had  none. 
Or  substance  might  be  calFd  that  shadow  seem*d» 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
fierce  ^$  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seero'd  his  head 
T^he  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

These  figures  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  resemblance 
of  their  characters  to  their  effects  produced  in  life,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  comment. 

The  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  ap 
»lIcgory,  is,  that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning,  be 
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not  ftUxed  inconsisUnily  together.  Indeed^  all  the  rules 
that  vere  given  for  metaphorSf  may  also  be  applied  to 
allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each 
othtrr.  The  only  material  diiference  between  them, 
besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged, 
is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  tne  words 
that  are  connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural 
meaning:  as,  when  I  say,  "  Achilles  was  a  lion 3"  "  An 
able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state;*'  the  ^'  lion"  and 
the  '*  pillar"  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention 
of  '*  Achilles"  and  the  "  minister,"  which  I  join  to  them ; 
but  an  allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  less  con- 
nected with  the  literal  meaning,  the  interpretation  not 
being  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  re- 
flection. 

Allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  in- 
struction in  ancient  times ;  for  wh^t  we  call  fables  or  pa- 
rables, are  no  other  than  allegories.  By  words  and  actions 
attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions 
of  men  were  figured  ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the 
unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  enigma 
or  riddle  is  also  a  species  of  allegory;  one  thing  re- 
presented or  imaged  by  another  ;  but  purposely  wrapped 
up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered 
obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always  a 
fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be 
easily  seen,  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it. 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  in  such 
compositions ;  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative 
circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay 
the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover  and  wrap 
it  up  too  much  ;  have  ever  been  considered  ^  points  of 
great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  specie^  pf  composition, 
\a  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and 
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command  attention,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the 
irisions  of  the  Spectator,  we  have  examples  of  allegories 
▼ery  happily  executed. 

A  COMPARISON  or  SIMILE,  is,  when  th^  resemblance 
between  two  objects  is  expressed  in  form^  and  generally 
pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits  ; 
as  when  it  is  said,  '^  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but 
their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few."  <<  As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  js  round  about 
1)18  people."  '^  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  It  is  like  the 
precious  ointment,  &c.  and  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,'' 

The  advantage  of  this  figure  arises  from  the  illustration 
which  the  simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ; 
from  the  clearer  view  which  it  presents;  or  the  more 
strong  impression  which  it  stamps  upon  the  mind.  Observe 
the  effect  of  it  ia  the  following  instance.  The  author  is 
explainuig  the  distinction,  between  the  powers  of  sen>e 
and  imagination  in  the  human  mind.  V  As  wax/'says 
ibc,  **  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  signature, 
if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive,  the 
impression,  the  same  holds  of  the  soul  with  respect  to 
sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power ; 
imagination,  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  ima- 
gination, it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water;  where, 
though  all  impressions  arc  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as 
they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost." 

In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned much  more  than  the  fancy :  and  therefore  the  rules 
to  be  observed,  with  respect  te  them,  are,  that  they  be 
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clear,  and  that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  tend  to  reader 
our  conceptioQ  of  the  principal  object  more  distioct;  and 
that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with 
any  false  light.  We  shoulJ  always  remember^  that  similes 
are  not  arguments.  However  apt  they  may  be,  they  do 
no  more  than  explain  the  writer's  seutimentji  ^  they  do  i^ot 
prove  them  to  be  founded  on  truth^ 

The  preceding  examples  obviously  tend  to  convey 
stronger  impressions  of  the  principal  object,  than  could 
have  been  done  without  the  figurative  expressions. 
Similes  are  5;ometimes  calculated  to  augment  the  pleasure 
of  those  impressions,  by  a  splendid  assemblage  of  adjacent 
and  agreeable  objects.  The  following  quotation,  ac- 
cordingly, besides  presenting  a  striking  view  of  the  points 
of  resemblance,  conveys  additional  gratification,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  they  concur  to  form.  Homer 
introduces  a  most  charming  night  scene,  while  his  main 
object  IS  only  to  illustrate  the  situation  of  the  Greciaa 
camp  after  a  battle. 

The  troops,  exulting,  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon^  resplendent  orb  of  lights 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  shed  her  sacred  light  | 
"When  not  a  cloud  o'crcasts  the  iiolemn  scene. 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene  \ 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unoumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  spread. 
And  tip  with  silver  evVy  mountain's  head. 
Then  sliine  the  valei,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
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The  eoDicious  swaint,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
£ye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
Bo,  many  flames  before  proud  iljon  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  ^anthus  with  their  rays. 

Comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses 
which  are  obscure,  faint,  or  remote.  For  these,  in  place 
of  assisting,  strain  the  ipind  to  comprehend  them,  and 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  ob^ 
ierved,  that  a  comparison  which;  in  the  principal  cir^ 
cumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may 
become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Noticing 
is  more  oppos^e  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  bunt 
titer  a  great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points, 
merely  to  show  how  far  the  writer's  ingenuity  can  stretch 
the  resemblance^ 

The  following  simil^  was  intended  by  Milton  to  illiis* 
trate  the  anxiety,  with  which  Satan  traversed  the  creation, 
^  order  to  find  out  subjects  of  destruction  and  revenge. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 

Wliose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yearling  kids. 

On  bills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  to  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Uydaspes  Indian  streams. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive, 

'UMth  sails  and  wind,  their  cany  waggons  light ; 

So,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

The  objects  contained  in  this  comparison  arc  so  little 
known,  even  to  those  who  claim  the  character  of  being 
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learned,  and  tbey  are  so  totaUy  unknown  to  the  grc^ttof 
part  of  readers,  that  it  has  the  appearance  pf  a  riddle,  or 
a  pompous  parade  of  erudition,  rather  tlian  of  a  figure 
to  illustrate  90iiiething  le$s  con^piquous  and  striking  tbai| 
^tself* 


A  Metonymy  is  founded  on  the  several  rdations,  of 
cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thin|r 
signified.  When  we  say  :  **  They  read  Milton,"  the  caus^ 
is  put  instead  of  the  clFcct;  meaning  "  Milton's  works.** 
On  the  other  hand,  \^^en  it  is  said,  *'Gray  hairs  should 
be  respected/'  we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause,  meaning 
by  <«  ^ray  hairs,"  eld  age.  "  The  kettle  boils,'*  is  a 
phrase  wfiere  the  name  of  t!ie  container  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  thing  conMined  '^  To  assume  the  sceptre,'* 
is  a  common  cxpi -ssion  for  entering  on  royal  authority; 
the  sign  being  put  for  the  thing  signified. 


When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  tlia 
whole ;  a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  in 
gencriil,  when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put 
for  the  precise  object  meant ;  the  figure  is  tlien  called  ^ 
Synrcdoche  or  Comprehenmon.  It  is  very  common^ 
for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remark- 
able part  of  it :  as  when  we  say  :  "  A  fleet  of  twenty  ^iZ,'* 
in  the  place  of  **  ships  i*''  when  we  use  the  "  beacT^  for  the 
**  person^'  the  "  waves'*  for  the  "  sca.^*  In  like  manner, 
an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject:  as,  "  Youth"  for 
the  "young,"  the  "  deep"  for  the  "  sea  ;"  and  sometimes 
a  subject  for  its  attribute. 

By  this  figure,  virtues  and  vices  are  put  for  the  persons 
in  whom  they  are  found  :  as  in  that  beautiful  passage  of 
Cicero,  where  he  compares  the  profligate  army  of  Catiline, 
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with  the  forees  of  the  state.  '^  On  this  side,  modesty  is 
engaged ;-  on  that,  impudence :  on  this,  chastity ;  on  that, 
lewdness:  on  this,  integrity ;  on  that,  deceit :  on  this,  piety; 
on  that,  profaneness :  on  this,  constancy ;  on  chat,  fury  :  on  . 
this^  honour ;  on  that,  baseness :  on  this,  moderation ;  on  that, 
unbridled  passion  :  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  forti« 
tude,  prudence,  and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injustice, 
luxury,  cowardice,  rashness,  and  all  vices." — This  exam- 
ple is  an  instance  of  Synecdoche  and  Antithesis  joinedl 
together. 

■ 

Personification  or  Prosopopoeia,  is  that  figure  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
The  use  of  this  figure  is  very  natural  atid  extensive  :  there 
is  a  wonderful  proncness  in  human  nature,  under  emotion, 
tQ  animate  fi\  objects.  When  we  say,  *^  the  ground 
thirsts  for  rain,"  or,  "  the  earth  smiles  wi^h  plenty  ;*' 
when  we  speak  of  "  ambition's  being^  restless^'*  or,  *'  a 
disease^s  being  deceitful;^'*  such  expressions  show  the  facu 
lity,  with  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  the  properties 
of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to  ab- 
stract conceptions  of  its  own  forming.  The  following  ate 
striking  examples  from  the  Scriptures ;  "  When  Israel 
went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Judah  from  a  people  of 
strange  language ;  the  sea  saw  it,  and  fled :  Jordan  was 
driven  back  !  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the 
little  hills  like  Iambs.  What  ailed  thee,  Q  thou  sea!  that 
thou  Reddest  ?  Thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back  ? 
Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams ;  and  ye  little 
hills,  like  lambs  ?  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob.'* 

'^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them  :  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blosscm  as  the 
rose." 


Milton  thus  describes  the  ianneiliatr^  efFe(5ts  of  eatlRof 
the  forbidden  frait.     Tea  or  prodaces  the  figure^ 

Earth  tr<nnbled  ffom  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  amci  nature  ^ave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lowVd,  and,  nwttVing  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept,  at  comp-leting  of  the  mortal  sin.        ^ 

The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin,  is  sup^ 
posed  to  prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  objects  be 
beheld,  in  order  to  procure  information. 

Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light! 

And  Ihou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell, 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  i 

We  shall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  this  figure^ 
from  bishop  Sherlock.  Ho  has  beautifully  personified 
natural  religion  :  and  we  may  perceive,  in  tlie  personifica^ 
tion,  the  spirit  and  grace  which  the  figure^  when  well  con- 
ducted, bestows  oil  discourse.  The  author  is  comparing 
together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet.  ^*  Go  (says  he)  to 
your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his 
disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  spoils  of  thousands  who  fell  by  bis  victorious 
sword.  Sliow  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  misery- 
able  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his 
retirement ;  show  her  the  Prophet's  cham!»er  ;  his  concu- 
bines and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear  him  Jie^c  reve- 
lation, and  a  Divine  comn*and,  to  jubiify  his  aduhery  aud 
lust.'' 


**  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect^  then  show  hei^ 
the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek^  doing  good  to  all  the 
sons  of  men.  Let  hei*  ^ee  iiim  in  his  most  retired  pr'u 
Tacies ;  let  her  follow  htm  to  the  mount,  and  bear  his 
devotions  and  supplications  to  God,  Carry  her  to  bis 
table,  to  view  his  poor  fare ;  and  hear  bis  heavenly  dis- 
course. Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  ftnd  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  re-* 
proachesof  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  his  cross;  let  her 
iriew  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayef 
for  bis  persecutors  ;  **  J'athcr  forgive  them,  fot  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'^ — When  Natural  Religion  has  thus 
▼iewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ? — 
But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  who 
attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said^ 
*  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God."*  This  is  more 
than  elegant;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage 
is  animated ;  and  the  Figure  rises  at  tht  conclusion,  when 
Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was  only  a  spectator,  is 
introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Centurion^s  voice. 

This  figure  of  speech  is  sometimes  very  improperly  and 
extravagantly  applied.  A  capital  error  in  personifying 
objects,  is,  to  deck  them  with  fantastic  and  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. A  practice  of  this  sort  dissolves  the  potent 
charm,  which  enchants  and  deceives  the  reader;  and 
either  leaves  him  dissatisfied,  or  excites,  perhaps,  his 
risibility.  Another  error,  frequent  in  descriptive  personi- 
fications, consists  in  introducing  them,  when  the  subject 
of  discussion  is  destitute  of  dignity,  and  the  reader  is  not 
prepared  to  relish  them^.  One  can  scarcely  peruse,  with 
composure,  the  following  use  of  this  figure.  It  is  the 
language  of  our  elegant  poet  Thomson,  who  thus  personi- 
fies and  connects  the  bodily  appetites,  and  their  grati- 
fic4tions. 
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'  Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirtt 
Produce  the  mightv  IjoaI  -■ 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years:  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  concerning  this  figure,  and  short 
metaphors  and  similes,  which  also  have  been  allowed  to  be 
the  proper  language  of  high  passion,  that  they  are  the  < 
proper  expression  of  it,  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  it 
so  far  moderated  as  to  admit  of  M'ords.  The  first  and 
highest  transports  seem  to  overwhelm  the  mind,  and  are 
denoted  by  silence  or  groans:  next  succeeds  the  violent 
and  passionate  language,  of  which  these  figures  constitute 
a  great  part.  Such  agitation,  however,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue; the  passions  having  spent  their  force,  the  mind 
soon  subsides  into  that  exhausted  and  dispirited  state^  in 
which  all  figures  are  improper. 


Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of 
the  subject,  to  address  some  person  or  thing :  as,  "  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death!  where  is  thy  sting  f 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apo- 
strophe united :  ^'  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quitt  ?  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scab- 
bard, rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askclon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore  ?  there  hath  he  apppointed  it.*'  Sec  also 
an  cxtraoidmary  example  of  these  figures,  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  4th  to  tho  19th  verse,  where 
the  prophet  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire* 
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A  principal  error^  \d  the  use  of  the  A^ostrdjlfiey  is^  id 
deck  the  object  addressed  with  affected  ornaments ;  by 
which  authors  relinquish  the  expression  of  passion^  and 
aubstitute  for  it  the  language  of  fancy* 

Another  frequent  errot  is,  to  extend  thia  figure  to  too 
great  length.  The  language  of  violent  passion  is  alMrays 
concise j  and  often  abrupt.'  It  passed  suddtsnly  from  doe 
object  to  another.  It  often  glances  at  a  thought,  starts 
from  it,  and  leaves  it  unfinished.  The  sticeession  of  ideat 
is  irregular^  and  connected  by  distant  and  uncommon 
relations.  On  all  these  accounts^  nothing  is  more  unna- 
tural than  long  speeches ^  uttered  by  persons  under  the  in-* 
floence  of  strong  passions.  Yet  this  error  occurs  in 
several  poets  of  distinguished  reputation^ 

The  next  figiire  in  6rder,  is  Antithests.  Comparison 
b  founded  on  the  resemblance;  antithesis^  oh  the  contrast 
or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  the 
effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the 
stronger  light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so 
bright  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black  ;  and  when  both  are 
Ticwed  together.  An  author,  in  his  defence  of  a  friend 
against  the  charge  of  murder,  expresses  himself  thus : 
**  Can  you  believe  that  the  person  whoip  he  scrupled  to 
slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in  a  con- 
Tenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity ;  he 
made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  justice,  in  an  unfavour- 
able place,  at.  an  unseasonable  time>  and  at  the  risk  of 
capital  condemnation  ?" 

The  following  examples  further  illustrate  this  figure. 

Tho'  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  overflowing,  full. 
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*^  If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to  increase 
bis  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires.'' 

^*  If  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard 
of  nature,  you  will  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the 
standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich.'' 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  very  properly  receives  the 
form  of  the  two  last  examples ;  both  because  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  engraven  on  the  memory^  which  recalls  it 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressions. 
But  where  such  sentences  frequently  succeed  each  other ; 
where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  appears  too  much 
studied  and  laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an 
author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  thingSj 
than  to  the  things  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Antithesis. 
**  If  Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  justly, 
for  abandoning  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  would  not, 
however,  survive ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  em- 
brace it  faintly,  pursue  it  irresolutely,  grow  tired  of  it 
when  they  have  much  to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  ?"— The  capital  antithesis  of  this 
sentence,  is  instituted  between  the  zeal  of  Cato  for  li- 
berty, and  the  indifference  of  some  others  of  her  patrons. 
But,  besides  the  leading  antithesis,  there  are  two  sub- 
ordinate ones,  in  the  latter  member :  **  Grow  tired  of  it, 
when  they  have  much  to  hope ;  and  give  it  up,  when  they 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  exhibited  a  fine  instance 
of  this  figure,  in  his  eulogium  of  the  philanthropic 
toward. 

li 
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^  He  has  visited  all  Europe,— not  to  surrey  the  sump-r 
'  tnousn^ss  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not 
to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern 
art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts:— but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons:;  to  plunge  into  th» 
infect'ron  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
an:)  pain ;  to  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery^, 
depression,  and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgotten, 
to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  tha^  forsaken,  and 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men,  in  aU 
coMutries.^'^ 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  we  are  to  treaf,  15 
called  Hyperbole  or  Exaggeration.  It  consists  iii 
magnify  ing  an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  all  lan- 
guages, even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  ex- 
pressions very  frequently  occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind  ; 
as  white  as  tlie  snow;  and  the  like;  and  the  common 
forms  of  compliment ;  are  almost  all  of  them  extfavagant 
hyperboles.  Jf  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great 
in  its  kind,  we  arc  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some  ex- 
aggerating epithet,  and  to  make  it  the  greatest  or  best  w« 
ever  saM'.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  car- 
rying it  to  excess.  IVIore  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical 
turn  will  prevail  in  language,  according  to  the  liveliness 
of  iirtagination  among  the  people  who  speak  it.  Hence 
you'g  people  deal  much  in  hyperboles.  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical, 
than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic, 
or,  perhaps  we  may  say,  of  more  correct  imagination. 
Hence,  among  all  writers  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude 
poricKls  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  abound. 
Greater  experitmce,  and  more  cultivated  society,  abate 
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the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of 
expression. 

Hyperbole!;  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the 
warmth  of  passion.  All  passions  without  exception,  love, 
terror,  amazement,  indignation,  and  «ven  grief,  throw 
the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of 
course  prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following 
sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are 
described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and 
proper ;  exhibiting  the  pictui^  of  a  mind  agitated  with 
rag«  and  despair. 

Me,  misfrable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell,  myself  am  Hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  leems  a  Ueaveiit 


The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  the  conceptions  of  the 
size  of  their  leader.  "  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  the  scout 
of  Ossian,  '^  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice ;  his  spear,  the  blasted 
fir ;  his  shield,  the  rising  moon  :  he  sat  on  the  i^bore,  liks 
a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill." 

The  cn-ors  frequent  in  the  use  of  Hyperboles,  arise 
either  fi'om  overstraining,  or  introducing  them  on  un« 
suitable  occasions.  Dry  den,  in  his  poem  on  the  Re- 
storation of  king  Charley  the  Second,  compliments  that 
monarch,  at  the  expense  of  the  sun  himself. 

That  star  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright. 
It  stained  the  duller  sun*s  meridian  light. 

liH 
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This  i»  indeed  mere  bombast.  It  !•  difficult  to  aa« 
certain,  by  any  precise  rule^  the  proper  measure  and 
boundary  of  this  figure.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must 
determine  the  point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become 


extravagant. 


Vision  is  another  figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper 
only  in  ianimated  and  warm  composition*  It  is  produced 
Vhen,  instead  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use 
the  present  tense,  and' describe  it  as  actually  passing  before 
our  eyes.  •  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against 
Catiline :  ^^  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the 
ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  sud* 
denly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  th« 
slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens,  lying  unburied  in  the  midst 
fff  their  ruined  country.  The  furious  countenance  of 
Cethcgus  rises  to  my  riew,  while  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is 
triumphing  in  yonr  miseries.^ 

This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of  en* 
thusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes,  in  some 
measure  out  of  himself^  and,  when  well  executed,  must 
needs,  by  the  force  of  sympathy,  impress  the  reader  or 
hearer  very  strongly.  But,  in  order  to  a  successful  ex- 
ecution, it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagination, 
and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  de<« 
scribed. 


Interrogation.  Tlie  unfigured,  literal  use  of  inter- 
rogation, is  to  ask  a  question :  but  when  men  are  strongly 
moved,  whatever  they  would  affirm  or  deny,  with  great 
earnestness,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth 
of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for 
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the  impossibility  of  the  contrary^  Thus  Balaam  expressed 
himself  to  Balak.  ^^  The  Lord  is  not  a  man  that  he 
should  lie^  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent. 
Hath  he  said  it  i  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  be  spokea 
it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?^^ 

Interrogation  gives  life  and  spirit  to  discourse.  We 
see  this  in  the  animated,  introductory  speech  of  X])icero 
against  Catiline :  ^^  How  long  will  you,  Catiline,  abuse 
0ur  patience  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  your  designs  are 
discovered  ?" — He  might  indeed  have  said  ;  "  You  abuse 
our  patience  a  long  while.  You  must  be  sensible,  that 
your  designs  are  discovered.^'  But  it  is  easy  lo  perceive, 
how  much  this  latter  mode  of  expression,  falls  jbort  of  the 
force  and  vebeuieiice  of  the  former^ 


Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind;  such  as,  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the 
like.  ^^  Wo  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwel{ 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar !"     Psalrns. 

<^  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night,  for 
the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !  O  that  I  had 
in  the  wilderuess  a  lodging-place  of  way-farmg  men  \^ 
Jeremiah* 

Though  Interrogations  may  be  introduced  into  clost 
and  earnest  reasoning,  exclamations  belong  only  to^strong 
emotions  of  the  mind.  When  judiciously  -employed, 
they  agitate  the  hearer  or  the  reader  with  similar  pas- 
sions :  but  it  is  extremely  improper,  and  sometimes  ri« 
diculous,  to  use  them  on  trivial  occasions,  and  on  mean 
or  low  subjects.  The  unexperienced  writer  often  attempts 
to  elevate  bii^  language,  by  the  copious  display  of  this 
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figure :  but  he  rarely  or  never  succeeds.  He  frequently 
renders  his  composition  frigid  to  excess,  or  absolutely 
ludicrous,  by  calling  on  us  to  enter  into  his  (ransporis, 
when  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  demand  emotion. 


Irony  is  when  a  person  speaks  contrary  to  his  thoughts, 
not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force  to  his  ob- 
servations. Persons  may  be  reproved  for  their  neg- 
ligence, by  saying ;  *^  You  have  taken  great  care  in- 
deed/' Cicero  says  of  the  person  against  whom  he  was 
pleading ;  ^^  We  hav«  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
modest  man  would  not  ask  him  for  his  debt>  when  he 
pursues  his  life.'* 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  figure  ; 
which,  after  having  set  the  iucooveniencrs  of  a  thing,  in 
the  clearest  tight,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encouragement 
tBO  pursue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when,  having 
beautifufly  described  the  noise  and  tumults  of  Rome^ 
Jie  adds  ironically ; 

^*  Go  Bov,  and  study  tuneful  verst^  at  Rome,*' 

The  subjects  of  Irony  are  vices  and  follies  oT  all  knids : 
and  this  mode  pf  exposing  them,  is  often  more  effectu<il 
than  serious  reasoning.  The  gravest  persons  have  not 
declined  the  use  of  this  tigure,  on  proper  occasions.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  Socrates  made  great  use  of  it,  in  bis 
endeavours  to  discountenance  vicious  and  fooiisb  practices. 
Even  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  ^  remarkable  instance 
of  it.  The  prophet  J^lijah,  when  he  challenged  the 
prlosts  of  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity,  *^  Mocked 
them,  and  said :  Cry  aloud,  for  be  is  a  god  :  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  per* 
^(iycnturc  he  sle^petb^  and  must  be  waked. ^' 
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£xclatnauons  and  Irony  are  sometimes  united  :  as  in 
€icero's  oration  for  Balbus^  where  be  derides  bis  ai;cuscr^ 
bj  saying ;  "  O  excellent  interpreter  of  the  law !  master  of 
iiiuiquity !  corrector  and  ameoder  of  OiAr  constitution !'' 

The  last  figure  of  speech  that  we  shuU  mention,  is  what 
writers  call  Amflipication  or  Climax.  It  consists  im 
fayei^fhtening  all  tiie  -ciccuoistanccs  of  an  object  or  actioo^ 
which  we  desire  to  place  in  a  strong  light.  Cicero  give^ 
a  lively  instance  of  this  figure,  wheu  he  says  ;  *'  It  is  a 
crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  m  bondh  ;  it  is  the  height/of 
guilt  to  scourge  him;  little  less  than  parricide  to  ^mt 
bim  to  death:  wJjax  name  then  ^l^ali  I  give  to  thcact44\ 
x:rucifying  hitn  r 


r« 


Archbishop  Tillotson  uses  this  figMre  very  bappily,  to. 
recommend  good  and  virtuous  actions:  ^*  After  we  have* 
practised  good  actions  a  while^  they  become  e^sy;  aud 
vhen  tiiey  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them; 
and  whea  they  please  us,  we  do  them  frequently;  aiid  by 
frequency  of  acts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit;  and  conr 
firmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  second  nature ;  and  so  far  as  anjr 
thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary;  and  we  can  hardly 
do  otherwise;  nay,  >ve  do  it  many  times  wheu  wexlo  Jio( 
think  of  it,-" 

We  ^hall  conclude  this  article  with  an  example  of  a 
beautiful  climax,  taken  from  the  charge  of  a  judge  to  the 
jury,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own 
j»|)i|j, — "Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain  another ; 
»f  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  her  enemy ;  even  these  criminals 
would  have  been  capitally  punish/?d  by  the  Cornelian  law; 
but  if  this  guiltless  iiifant,  that  could  make  no  enemy,  had 
been  murdered  by  its  own  nur:5e,  what  punishment  would 
^ijgft  thci^  the  mother  have  detnaudcd  ?  With  what  cries  aiiv^ 
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exclamations  woiild  she  have  stanned  yoar  ears!  What 
shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide, 
a  mother,  of  the.  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  hath 
comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime?  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature,  detestable;  in  a  woman,  prodi- 
gious; in  a  mother,  incredible;  and  perpetrated  against 
€xi6  whose  age  called  for  compassion,  whose  near  relation 
claimed  affection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved  the 
highest  favour." 

We  have  now  finished  what  was  proposed,  concerning 
Perspicuity  in  single  words  and  phrases,  and  the  accurate 
construction  of  sentences.  The  former  has  been  con- 
sidered, under  the  heads  of  Purity,  Propriety,  and  Pre- 
cision ;  and  the  latter,  under  those  of  Clearness,  Unity, 
Strength,  and  the  proper  use  of  Figurative  Language. 
Tliough  many  of  those  attentions  which  have  been  recom- 
mended, may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect  upon  writing 
and  style,  is  much  greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  ima- 
gined. A  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  accurate  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  aud  well  arranged, 
always  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than  one 
that  is  expressed  inaccurately,  or  in  a  feeble  or  embar- 
rassed manner.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a  comparison : 
and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how  much 
more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  for  writing  with  accuracy,  and 
into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is, 
to  communicate^  in  correct  language^  and  in  the  clearest  and 
most  natural  order y  the  ideas  which  we  mecm  to  transfuse 
into  the  minds  of  others.  Such  a  selection  ancrarrangement 
of  words,  as  do  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  express  it 
to  most  advantage,  make  an  agreeable  and  strong  impres- 
sion.   To  these  poiots  have  tended  all  the  rules 'which 
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have  been  given.  Did  we  always  think  clearly^  and  were 
we^  at  the  same  time,  fuHy  masters  of  the  language  in 
which  we  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules. 
Our  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  clearness,  unity,  strength,  and  accuracy, 
which  have  been  recommended.  For  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  besides  the  mis- 
management of  language^  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
some  mistake  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject* 
Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  thought.  Thought  and  expression  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other:  The  understanding  and  language  hare 
a  strict  connexion ;  and  they  who  are  learning  to  compose 
and  arrange  their  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  are 
learning,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and 
order;  a  consideration  which  alone  will  recompense  the 
student,  for  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature* 


*% 


ADDRESS 


TO    YOUNO    STUDENTS. 


The  Compiler  of  these  elements  of  the  English 
language,  hopes  it  will  not  -be  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  design  of  his  work,  to  make  a 
short  address  to  the  young  persons  engaged  in  thu 
€tudy  of  it,  respecting  their  future  walks  in  the 
paths  of  literature,  and  the  chief  purpose  to  which 
they  should  apply  their  acquisitions. 

In  forming  this  Grammar,  and  the  volume  of 
.  Illustrations  connected  with  it,  the  author  was 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  facilitate  your  progress 
in  learning,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  to  impress  on 
your  minds  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  He 
wished  also  to  assist,  in  some  degree,  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  cultivating  your  understandings, 
and  providing  for  you  a  fund  of  rational  and  useful 
employment  i  an  eg^ploymeut  calculatqpl  to  gx- 
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elude  those  frivolous   pursuits,   and  that  love  of 
ease  and  sensual  pleasure,    which  enfeeble  and 
corrupt  the  minds  of  many  inconsiderate  youth, 
and  render  them  useless  to  society. 

Without  your  own  best  exertions,  the  concern 
of  others  for  your  welfare,  will  be  of  little  avail: 
with  them,  you  may  fairly  promise  yourselves 
success.  The  writer  of  this  address,  therefore, 
recommends  to  you,  an  earnest  co-opecation  with 
the  endeavours  of  your  friends,  to  promote  your 
improvement  and  happiness.  He  hopes  that, 
whatever  may  be  your  attainments,  you  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  literary  acquisitions,  nor 
with  a  ^elfish  or  contracted  application  of  them. 
When  they  advance  only  the  interests  of  this 
stage  of  being,  and  look  not  beyond  the  present 
transient  scene,  their  influence  is  circumscribed 
within  a  very  parrow  spheroi  The  great  business 
of  this  life  is  to  prepare,  and  qualify  us,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  better,  by  cultivating  a  pure  and 
humble  state  of  mind,  and  cherishing .  habits  of 
piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  to  men. 
Every  thing  that  promotes  or  retards  this  import- 
ant work,  is  of  great  moment  to  you,  and  claims 
your  first  and  most  serious  attention, 

If,  then,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  an  ad-» 
vancement  in  knowledge,  are  found  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  your  minds,  to  purify  and  exalt  your 
pleasures,  and  to  dispose  you  to  pipus  and  virtuous 
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sentiments  and  conduct,  thejr  produce  excellent 
effects;  which,  with  your  best  endeavours  to  im- 
Jprove  them,  and  the  Divine  blessing  superadded, 
will  not  fail  to  render  you,  not  only  wise  and  good 
yourselves,  but  also  the  happy  instruments  of  dif- 
fusing wisdom,  religion,  and  goodness  around  you. 
Thus  improved,  your  acquisitions  become  hand- 
maids to  virtue;  and  they  may  eventually  serve  to 
increase  the  rewards,  which  the  supreme  Being  has 
j^romised  to  faithful  and  well-directed  exertions, 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  goodness  amongst 
inen. 

But  if  you  counteract  the  hopes  of  your  friends, 
and  the  tendency  of  these  attainments;  if  you  grow 
vain  of  your  real  or  imaginary  distinctions,  and 
regard  with  contempt,  the  virtuous,  unlettered 
mind;  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  absorbed  in 
over-curious  or  trifling  speculations;  if  your  heart 
and  principles  be  debased  and  poisoned,  by  the 
influence  of  corrupting  and  pernicious  books,  for 
which  no  elegance  of  composition  can  make 
amends;  if  you  spend  so  much  of  your  time  in 
literary  engagements,  as  to  make  them  interfere 
with  higher  occupations,  and  lead  you  to  forget, 
that  pious  and  benevolent  action  is  the  gi-eat  end 
of  your  being:  if  such  be  the  unhappy  misapplica- 
tion of  your  acquisitions  and  advantages, — instead 
of  becoming  a  blessing  to  you,  they  will  prove  the 
occasion  of  greater  condemnation;  and,  in  the 
hour  of  serious  thought,    they   may  excite   the 
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painful  reflection3> — that  it  would  have  been^^ 
better  for  you^  to  have  remained  illiterate  and^ 
unaspiring ;  to  have  been  confined  to  the  humble8t> 
walks  of  life;  and  to  have  been  even  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  all  your  days. 

Contemplating  the  dangers  to  which  you  are 
exposed,  and  the  sorrows  and  dishonour  which 
accompany  talents  misapplied,  and  a  course  of 
indolence  and  folly,  may  you  exert  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  avoid  them !  Seriously  reflecting 
on  the  great  end  for  which  you  were  brought  into 
existence;  on  the  bright  and  encouraging  exam- 
ples ^of  many  excellent  young  persons;  and  on  the 
mournful  deviations  of  others^  who  once  were  pro- 
mising; may  you  be  so  wise  as  to  choose  and 
follow  that  path,  which  leads  to  honour,  useful- 
ness, and  true  enjoyment !  A  lively  sense  of  the 
privileges  and  blessings,  by  which  you  have  been 
distinguished,  will  induce  you  to  render  to  youp 
heavenly  Father,  the  just  returns  of  gratitude  and 
love:  and  these  fruits  of  early  goodness  will  be 
regarded  by  him  as  acceptable  offerings,  and 
secure  to  you  his  favour  and  protection. 


Whatever  difTiculties  and  discouragements  may^ 
be  found  in  resisting  the  allurements  of  vice,  you 
may  be  humbly  confident,  that  Divine  assistance 
will  be  afforded  to  all  your  good  and  pious  reso- 
lutions; and  fhat  every  virtuous  effort  \v\U  have  a 
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MitespOndent  reward.  You  may  rest  assared  too^ 
that  all  the  advantages  arising  from  vicious  indul- 
gences, are  light  and  contemptible,  as  well  as 
cacceedin^y  transient,  compared  with  the  solid 
enjoyments  and  hopes,  which  result  from  piety 
and  virtue.  The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that 
*y  The  ways  of  wisdctm  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace:*'  ''  that  religion 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come:^'  and  that  the  truly  good 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  allotted  to 
him  by  Divine  Providence,  "  in  all  things  gives 
thanks,  and  rejoices  even  in  tribulation.*' — Some 
of  these  sentiments  have  been  finely  illustrated 
by  a  celebrated  poet.  The  author  of  this  address 
presents  the  illustration  to  you,  as  a  striking  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  virtue :  with  his  most  cordial 
wishes,  that  your  hearts  and  lives  may  correspond 
to  it;  and  that  your  happiness  here,  may  be  an 
earnest  of  happiness  hereafter. 

<*  Know  then  this  truth,  (enbngh  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below : 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still; 
And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  bless'd  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives; 

» 

llie  joy  uneqiiali'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain: 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd ; 
And  but  more  relish'd  a«  tlie  more  distress'^: 
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Tlie  broadeftt  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wear^ 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears : 
Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acqutr'il; 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man^s  oppress'd  ^ 
Never  dejected,  while  andther's  blcss'd : 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain; 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain.— ^ 
For  him  abac  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal^ 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd. 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind.*' 
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